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NEPTICVLA SUBKRIVORA Stt. IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BY B* G. R. WATERS, M,A,, F.E.S. 

Any naturalist who has visited Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, 
will have noticed the numerous bushes of evergreen oak sprinkled, 
like junipers on inland chalk hills, over the steep slope of St. 
Boniface Down, the hill overlooking the eastern end of the town. 
On April lyth, 1927, in the course of a short visit to Ventnor, 
while scrambling about this hillside, I glanced at some of these 
bushes, not expecting to find on them anything but Lithocolletis 
messaniella Z., blotches of which species were common enough, 
and a few moths already on the wing. It was not long, however, 
before my attention was caught by some Nepticula mines. No 
species of Nepticuki has hitherto been recorded as feeding on 
Quercus Hex in this country, and the mines were not identical with 
those of any British species attached to Queveus rohur. Moreover, 
on looking round, I found some mines containing larvae which 
were feeding ; whereas no known British species of Nepticula^ 
with the exception of JV. aurella Stt. on bramble, feeds in April. I 
t^frefore collected a score of larvae for further investigation, and, 
rettirning next morning, obtained nearly sixty in about an hour, 
besides a large number of empty mines. A few larvae died in the 
mines, but the majority pupated within about a week. The first 
moth, a handsome dark-purplish orange-headed insect, rather 
, large and robust for a Nepticula^ appeared on May 17th; between 
that date and May 30th sixty-one moths emerged, not a single 
r' pp^oon producing a parasite. Attempts to identify the species with 
' any of those known to feed on Quercus ilex on the Continent were 
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unsuccessful. Specimens were therefore submitted to Mr. E. 
Meyrick, who at once pronounced them to be AT. suheyivota Stl., 
hitherto recorded only from the Riviera (Cannes), where its food- 
plant is the cork tree, Querctis suher. 

The original description of N. suherivoni^ based on specimens 
obtained at Cannes in 1S67, was published by Stainton in ‘ The 
Tineina of Southern Europe,’ London, i86g, p. 228. It is exces- 
sively brief, and in many respects imperfect. The material now in 
my possession enables me to describe all the stages of this species 
wnth greater precision and completeness : — 

Imago. Antennae dark fuscous, apex whitish. Head ferruginous or 
ferruginous-ochreous ; antennal eyecaps and collar light ochreous. Thorax 
purplish-fuscous. Forewings shining fuscous, densely irroratod with coarse 
dark purplish-fuscous scales, less densoly in apical half ; cilia grey, lighter 
towards their apices, shining fuscous basally along termen, with one or two 
rows of purplish-fuscous scales close to termen. Kxpanse 5-7 mm. Hindwings 
dark fuscous in J, grt'y in 9, Tighter towards base; cilia about 4I, grey, 
apices lighter. Underside dark fuscous, forewings with large elongate white or 
whitish spot above tornus, indistinct in / 9 * Abdomen in d fuscous, with 
ferruginous-yellow anal tuft ; in 9 shining grey. Legs fuscous above, sides and 
joints ochreous-whitish. (Described from 59 specimens.) 

Egg a silvery globule, placed on the upper surface of the leaf, very frequently 
in the groove of a nervure. 

Larva (in its last instar) about 5 mm. long, bright .amber-yellow ; moxith 
dark brown or blackish ; prothorax with light brown dorsal plate, outlined 
almost circularly with dark brown, sides pale yellow ; last three segments orange- 
yellow on dorsum, owing to a darkening in the anal end of the intestinal canal. 
Mine a long gallery, not crossing itself, rather fine at first, but soon increa.sing 
in width, and attaining a width of 2 mm. in the latter portion ; tortuous at 
first, afterwards angular or forming wide curves, and often following a nervure 
or the edge of the leaf for a considerable distance; in some bf the longest 
examples the total length of the mine, if straightened but, would be about 
45 mm. Frass brown, abundant and dense, its colour visible through the leaf- 
cuticle, almost entirely fi-lling the mine in its earlier part, but in the latter 
part leaving a narrow margin on either side ; owing to the thickness of the 
leaf-cuticle the mine is not tran.sparent, even where there is no frass ; when dry 
(e.g, in pressed specimens) the frass turns a paler brown, thus causing the mine 
to contrast still more conspicuously with the rest of the leaf. When the larva 
has finished feeding, it excavates a small chamber, free from frass, of about 
5X2 mm., and quits the mine through a semicircular slit in the upptir cutick*. 

Cocoon (not mentioned by Stainton) a somewhat flattened ovoid, broader 
at the end from which the imago emerges; length 2. 5-3. 5 mm,, breadth about 
2 mm. ; strongly made of closely woven silk, encased in dense silken floss ; 
uniformly warm brown. Pupa-casc (when empty) fairly firm, semi-transparent ; 
occasionally projecting from the cocoon after the emergence of the imago, but 
usually remaining within the cocoon. 

Suherwora is not likely to be confused with any other British 
species by anyone who breeds it. The larva and mine are not 
unlike those of N. etricapitella Hw. on Qiiercns rohuf^ but the 
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mine is much coarser and the frass is not collected into a central 
thread. The cocoon is much more ovoid and much more woolly 
than that of atricapitella or any other of the larger British Nepti^ 
culae. The imago may be separated from N, pomella Vaughan 
and AT. oxyacanthella Stt. by the coarseness of the purplish scal- 
ing ; from pomella also by its darker colour ; from oxyacanthella 
also by its much larger size; and from all other purple-tinged 
British Nepticidae by the fact that the purple suffusion extends 
over the whole forewing. The while spot on the underside of the 
forewings is also a striking and unusual feature. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the species of Nepticula found on Quercus ilex 
abroad, but V. ilicella (Const. MS.) Wlsm. is stated to have a red 
larva and a small inconspicuous mine at the edge of the leaf (Ent. 
Mo. Mag. xxvii, p. 152); N. ilicivora Peyer. has an amber-yellow 
abdomen (Ann. de la Soc. Entom. de France, 1872, p. 203) ; and 
N, anypoptus Joannis (an unpublished species to which Mr. J. 
Hartley Durrant has drawn my attention) has a green larva. AT. 
suheroidella (Const. MS.) Wlsm. (Ent. Mo. Mag., xxvii, p. 152) 
is now referred by Mr. Durrant to Tischeria aurifrontella Rag. 
There is no danger, therefore, of confusion between any of these 
species and suherivora. 

The occurrence of N, suberivora on Quercus ilex instead of 
Q. suher need cause no surprise. The two plants are closely allied, 
and probably possess almost identical food-qualities. No doubt it 
is impossible to determine how or when suberhora was introduced 
into the Isle of Wight. Quercus ilex is an introduced tree, re- 
corded to have been planted in England as early as the sixteenth 
century ; I have not been able to discover how long- it has existed 
on St. Boniface Down. Mr. J, F. Rayner (author of * A List of 
the Alien Plants of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,’ Newport, 
1925, and other botanical works), to whom I applied for informa- 
tion on the subject, was unable to furnish any particulars except 
that the bushes are believed to be self-sown from planted trees in 
the vicinity. The late Lord Walsingham, who was familiar with 
Nepticidae on Quercus ilex in the South of France, did not meet 
with suherivora during his residence at vSt. Lawrence, close to 
Ventnor, 1898-1905; but this may have been (as Mr. Durrant has 
pointed out to me) because his interest at that time w^as mainly in 
sea-shore species feeding on low plants. The complete freedom of 
the larvae from parasites suggests that suherivora is a quite recent 
arrival, escaping for the present the attentions of its natural 
enemies. In this warm and sheltered locality, with its chalky soil 
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and southern aspect — a veritable sun-trap — the moth, like its food- 
plant, seems perfectly at home. 

My best thanks are due to Messrs. E. Meyrick, J. Hartley 
Durrant and J. F. Rayncr for their kind assistance. 

(Since the above was written, four other Ncptwulue attached 
to Quercus ilex have come to my notice, viz. iV. suberis Stt., 
N. ilicis Joannis, N. viridella Joannis, and an unnamed species; 
cf. C. Mendes, in ‘ Broteria,* serie zoologica, ix {1910), pp. 164-5, 
and xi (1913), pp. 26-9. The first three have pale markings on the 
forewings — suberis a fascia, ilicis a dorsal spot, viridella a some- 
times interrupted fascia. The unnamed species, which has not 
been adequately characterised, is said to have an inconspicuous 
mine. It is noteworthy that in Portugal all four are found on both 
Quercus ilex and Q, suher,) 

1 84 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

December yth, 1927. 


AN OBSERVATION ON THE COPULATION OF STYLOPS. 

BY W. S. BRISTOWE, B.A., F.Z.S. 

The scarcity of information relating to the habits of Stylops i.s 
thought to be sufficient excuse for the present record of a chance 
observation made in 1919. On April 19th of that year I was 
walking down a path in a garden at Cobham (Surrey) and I noticed 
a sleepy bee, afterwards identified as Andrena tmlkella K., on the 
ground in front of me. I picked it up on the end of a pencil, in 
order to examine it more closely. As 1 did so, a male Stylops 
wilkellae Perk, approached with fluttering white wings and, aft(U' 
circling- round once or twice, settled on the back of the bee and 
proceeded to dig its ‘ tail’ firmly into the bee’s abdomen near its 
extremity, I enclosed the Andrena in a box, and not till quite half 
a minute later did the Stylops leave the bee. Later examination 
showed that the bee’s abdomen contained two females of Stylops 
wilkellae. I am indebted to Mr, E. B. Nevinson for the above 
names, but I understand that Mr. R. C. L. Perkins is responsible 
for the identification of the Stylops, 

Cobham, Surrey. 

November 1927, 
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C 4 L 0 DERA ULIGINOSA Eu.. A COLEOiPTERON NEW TO BRITAIN. 
BY P. HARWOOD, F.E.S., AND B. S. WILLIAMS. 

A single specimen of this species was found by each of us in 
some flood-rubbish collected from the banks of the river Stour near 
Christchurch, Hants, in October, 1925 ; a third specimen occurred 
in 1926 and four more in 1927 in the same locality. 

The species is allied to C. tiparia Er., but is considerably larger 
and more robust and of a deeper black colour, the basal joints of 
the antennae, knees and tarsi being lighter. The insect is readily 
recognisable in the field by its robust build. 

We are indebted to Dr. Cameron for kindly naming the species 
for us. 

Bournemouth, 

December (jth, 1927. 


CRABRONIDAK IN AN OLD OAK-STUMP, WOLLATON PARK, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

BY HUGH P. JONES. 

Unless otherwise stated, the following observations were made 
between July 15th and August 31st this year (1927). 

The tree-stump mentioned is approximately 20 ft. high and 15 ft. 
round, and stands in a sheltered position, backed by large oaks and 
beeches, on the edge of a wood, but at some little distance from 
the trees adjacent. It is entirely dead, and, except for a fairly firm 
crust (partially bark-covered) on the northern side, is in a condition 
of touchwood throughout. Since first discovering the stump on 
August 5th, 1926, I have found it to be inhabited by colonies of the 
following species of Crabronidae : Clytochrysus cavifrons Thoms., 
C. chrysostomus Lep., Metacrahro quadricmctiis F. (interruptiis 
Auct.), Blepharipns amhtgtms Dhlb. (gonug'er Lep.), Crossocerns 
vaarius Lep., PhysosceUs*: (Rhopaimn) clavipes L. 

The colonies of C. cavifrons and M. qiiadricincius are by far 
the largest I have yet seen of these two fine Crabronids, and must 
consist, in each instance, of many hundreds of individuals, the 
females of both species burrowing peaceably together, side by side, 
and frequently excavating their nests from a joint entrance hole. 
This last habit seems most general in those few parts of the trunk 
where access to the decayed interior is rendered difficult by a 
covering of dead bark, and shows clearly the amiable relations 
existing between the two species. As some indication of the extent 
of the activities within it should be mentioned that beneath one 
particular communal burrow in constant use by the wasps, and 
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which is situated in a narrow cavity in the least decayed northern 
side of the stump, there is a pile of wood-dust i 8 in. hig*h. Scarcely 
more than half-a-dozen females of C. chrysostomus have been seen 
at the stump (this species has, in fact, literally been crowded out 
by its more powerful neighbours) and comparatively few examples 
of B. amhiguus and Fh. clavipes. On the other hand, C. varius is 
abundant, although mainly keeping to a portion of the less decayed 
wood about lo ft, up the trunk. 

Scores of both sexes of this species were in evidence during the 
last fortnight in July of this year, appearing at times, against the 
light, like a cloud of gnats about the burrows. 

The males of both C. cavifrons and M. qiiadricmctus swarmed 
together about the trunk this summer, first appearing (in twos and 
threes) on July 15 th, and continuing in being, with their respective 
mates, up to about the third week in August. Odd females, show- 
ing little signs of wear, were still conveying prey to the burrows 
on September sth — ^no late date, it is true, as I have met with 
M. qiiadricmctus females in October. Although no actual pairing 
was observed, the males were frequently seen ‘ riding * the females 
in flight, maintaining a precarious balance chiefly by means of their 
front tarsi, these being pressed firmly (?) down over their partners’ 
large compound eyes, on either side of, and practically touching, 
the basal antennal joints. Viewed whilst a pair was at rest, or 
poised in flight before a burrow, the whole performance appeared 
distinctly comical, the nervously clutching fore tarsi of the male 
suggesting reins in the hands of an inexperienced driver. 

The many females of C. cavifrons observed with prey at the 
stump seemed, as is usual, to be confining themselves to Syrphidae, 
and then, with one exception {Melanostoma mellinum L.), the 
commoner Syrphus species — chiefly 5. corollae F. Af. quadricinc- 
tus was taken with the following Dipterous prey (eighty per cent 
of this in July being comprised of the two first mentioned) : 

Polietes lardaria F., CalUphora vomitoria L. ($ $), Phormia 
caerulea R.-D. (cfcf), Pseudopyrellia cornicina F. (i), JMcilia sp. ? 
(battered, but apparently L. caesar L.), Alloeostyliis simplex Wiecl. 
(cf cf), Scatophaga stercoraria L. (one 9 and numerous cf cf)* 

A. simplex was a great favourite in late August, when the 
‘ dung-flies ’ (Scatophaga) were also taken— the last, at least, with 
their thin, hairy bodies, probably more or less as a makeshift. No 
flies were seen to be secured from the stump itself, in spite of the 
large number usually sunning themselves thereon, but many were 
captured whilst at rest on the surrounding bracken. 
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It will be noted that no Syrphid is included in the list of prey of 
M. quadricinctus y and indeed, although my experience with the 
species goes back to 1912 (Shelforcl, Cambs.) I never once remem- 
ber taking it with any of this extensive and ubiquitous group of 
Diptera.* It is really rather remarkable that of two such similarly 
sized, if not very closely related, Crabronids as C. cavifrons and 
M. quadricinctus y both often resting side by side, and making use 
at times of a common burrow, one {^-cinctus) should almost entirely 
ignorej Syrphidae as prey, and the other (cavifrons) practically 
confine itself to them. As possibly having some connection with 
diet, it may be remarked that C. cavifrons is very much less 
variable in both size and markings than M. quadricmctiis, 

Nat. Hist. Museum, Wollatoh Hall, Nottingham. 

October 26t1i, 1927. 


SOME NOTES ON THE BIOLOGY OF HUNTING WASPS. 

BV W. S. BRISTOWE, B.A., F.Z.S. 

The notes which follow are mainly on the biology of the 
common Pompilid wasp, Psammochares viaticus Linn. This wasp 
hibernates and makes its appearance as a rule in March. It stores 
each burrow with one big spider, which, in my experience on the 
heaths at Oxshott and Ripley, is always a member of the family 
Lycosidae. My records are as follows : — 


Trochosa terricola - 40 

, , picta - - 2 

Tarentula harhipes - 4 

,, pulverulenta - i 


Broadly speaking, it may be said that all these spiders are 
rather similar in size and appearance, but the ratio in which they 
are captured does not appear to depend on the abundance of each 
species in the areas worked, as they are all common both at 
Oxshott and at Ripley, Trochosa terricola lives mainly at the 
roots of heather ; T. picta females live mainly in burrows, and it is 
probably only large females that would be taken, as the average 
individual of this species does not reach the size attained by the 
other species ; the other species are found more frequently in the ' 
open spaces. P. viaticus hunts in the heather very assiduously, 
and this habit may be responsible for the high proportion of T. 
terricola found amongst the prey of this wasp, though it must be 

• This doe* not quite accord with the experience of other Hymenopterist*— e.jgf., A. H. Harnna 
Biolog:v of Br. Crabronidae,’ Tran*. Ent. Soc. Lond., *9*6. 

t Although apparently preying on practically any other apecies of similar size. 
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admitted that it is difficult to decide whether this is the true ex-^ 
planation, or whether the wasp hunts in the heather because the 
particular spider of its choice lives there. I revert to tiiis problem 
later. Suitable spiders arc captured when met with in the open, 
as I have found on two occasions. On one of thesc^ I drove a 
Trochosa tervicola towards a huntini^’ Psamniochares. The wasp, 
in the course of its wandering .s, came in contact with the spider. 
It leapt back, hesitated, then leapt forward again on to the top of 
the spider. A momentary struggle ensued, in the course of which 
it was quite impossible to make accurate observations of the exact 
procedure. My impression was (a) that the spider did not even 
open its jaws in defence, but merely struggled momentarily in an 
attempt to escape, and (h) that the wasp seized a leg* and bent its 
tail round the body to inflict two or three stings on the underside 
of the spider. The spider collapsed almost immediately, and the 
wasp stood a short distance away preening itself. After a short 
pause the wasp approached to make a brief survey of its handi- 
work ; then it seized the spider near the base of one of its legs 
and, walking backwards itself, started to drag it along. On these 
occasions the spiders are often dragged considerable distances 
until a suitable site for a nest is discovered, when the wasp leaves 
the spider and proceeds to dig its ‘grave/ On one occasion, 
whilst one wasp was burrowing, another discovered the paralyzed 
spider and, after going through the procedure of stinging it, this 
second wasp took possession of it. On the completion of the 
burrow the first wasp came to fetch its prey, only to find it had 
disappeared. Before finally giving up the search it spent several 
minutes walking excitedly in circles round the spot where the 
spider had been left. 

When the burrow has been completed the wasp returns to the 
paralyzed spider, seizes it l^y a leg and drags it towards the 
burrow. On reaching a spot an inch or two from the entrance the 
wasp leaves its prey for a final inspection of the ne.st and then, 
after once more seizing it by a leg, it drags the spider after it 
down the burrow. The burrow may start in a vertical direction, 
but it is usually inclined at an angle and is about three inches in 
length, opening out into a chamber at the end. Here the spider is 
placed dorsal side uppermost with an egg attached, in my experi- 
ence, invariably to the ventral side of its abdomen. When the egg 
the wasp slowly ascends the burrow, throwing down 
" earth legs as it goes. On reaching the surface the wasp 

pullp eatpt 'from' round about and presses it down with the tip of 
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its abdomen, and, when the ground is finally levelled, a little lump 
of earth or a twig is fetched and placed on the site of the burrow 
to make its situation still more inconspicuous. 

On the two occasions I have described above, when spiders 
have been captured by Psammochares in the open, the wasp 
showed no sign of recognition until actual contact had taken place. 
In my opinion, which I have expressed more fully elsewhere,* the 
sense of smell is used very largely by hunting-w^asps in capturing 
their prey. The relative importance of sight and smell varies con- 
siderably, though both senses are probably made use of in every 
case. One might expect those kinds which depend more on sight 
to have a wider range of prey, but if they still have to undergo a 
‘ smell ’ test this need not necessarily be the case. One point 
worthy of notice is the general uniformity in the size of the prey 
taken by each species, even where the wasp is not particular as to 
the genus or family of its prey. To inflict a sting which will 
paralyze and not kill the prey is a delicate operation, and it is 
probably here that size plays an important part. 

Mellinus arvefisis Linn, captures flies. With gently vibrating 
antennae it stalks these on the ground very stealthily and then 
springs upon them from a distance of about a quarter of an inch, 
bending it ‘ tail ’ round to inflict a sting on the underside of the fly 
near the junction of the abdomen and thorax, as careful observa- 
tion has shown me on more than one occasion. Failures are by no 
means uncommon, and these are probably due to the necessity for 
gripping the fly in the right position before the sting can be suc- 
cessfully inflicted. On September loth, 1925, I spent an afternoon 
at Oxshott watching these wasps hunting their prey on dung, on 
old pine stumps and on the bare sand. The prey included two 
Bluebottles {Calliphora), one Greenbottle {Lucilia)^ two Flesh-Flies 
(Sarcophaga) and one Anthomyia, The colouration of these flies is 
very different, but they were all common in the area under observa- 
tion, all belonging to the same Super-Family Muscoidea and, with 
the exception of Anthomyia, which is somewhat smaller, approxi- 
mately the same as regards size. 

Cerceris ryhyensis Linn, is another wasp which hunts by sight. 
These wasps stock their nests with bees. The burrows, which are 
common in garden paths at Cobham, have their entrances sur- 
rounded by loose earth, and at night, when the entrances are 
closed, they resemble miniature mole-hills. In July, 1927, I dug 
up two uncompleted nests ; one nest contained two female speci- 

• ‘ Solitary wasps and their prey, with .special reference to the Mantid hunters;' Ann. Mag, 
Nai. Hist, (9) xvi, pp. 378-284, 198$. 
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mens of Halictus calceatus Kirb.,* one female H. zonulus Sm. and 
one female H, leucopus Kirb. ; the other nest contained two female 
H, calceatus Kirb., two female H, leucopus and one female H, 
malachurus Kirb. In Mr. E. B. Nevinson's collection I have seen 
this species with the much larger and very different bee Andrena 
gwynana Kirby. 

The prey of different British Pompilid wasps is not in all cases 
restricted to particular genera or even families of spiders ; but, 
since data are lacking as to the localities and dates of capture in 
the small amount of material available, I will make no attempt at 
explanation except to suggest that, since each spider has a definite 
season and distribution, wasps which have a preference for one 
kind may at different seasons and in different places have recourse 
to different kinds of prey.J In Mr. E. B. Nevinson’s collection the 
prey of S alius ajfi^iis V. de Lind, comprises one Lycosid, Troches a 
ruricola, one Drassid, Drassodes lapidosuSy and one Agelenid, 
Agelena labyrinthica ; whilst G. W. and E. G. Peckham record for 
an American species Pompilus marginatus, prey from the families 
Thomisidae (Crab Spiders), Drassidae (Hunting Spiders), Attidae 
(Jumping Spiders), Agelenidae (Web-builders) and Lycosidae 
(Hunting Spiders) Wasps, Social and Solitary,’ 1905). Trochosa 
furicola and Drassodes lapidosus are both to be found under stones 
and at the roots of plants, but that Salius ajfinis should capture, in 
addition to these, a web-builder like Agelena labyrinthica is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Earlier in the present paper I stated that it was difficult to 
determine whether the high proportion of Trochosa tcrricola 
amongst the prey of Psammochares viaticus was due to the fact 
that the wasp hunts assiduously amongst heather or that it hunts 
amongst heather because Trochosa terricola is to be found there. 
Personally I favour the latter view, and it is certain that this 
wasp, hunting, as I believe it hunts, mainly by smell, will stand a 
better chance at the roots of herbage than in the open, where the 
scent would not be so strong. Further, the Tarentidae and Tro- 
chosa picta^ which are also included in my list of prey, are more 
rapid in their movements than Trochosa terricola, and it must be 
borne in mind that Trochosa picta has very effective protective 
colouring. In view of my opinion on the relative value of sight 
and smell to Psammochares viaticus^ I must, however, not stress 
this protective colouration too much, and in passing I may mention 

* 1 am indebted to Mr. 0. W, Richards for the identijScation of the Halkiu 

t For instances of similar wasps preying on different spider* in different parts of Brazil, see my 
paper entitled ^ Notes on the Habits of Insects and Spideis in Brazil,' Tram* Snt* Soe* Lond* x 9 a 4 , 
PP. 47S-S04 (Feb. igas). 
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that Trochosa picta appears to be the main prey of P. plumbeus^ 
Fabr., which probably searches it out in its burrow, where pro- 
tective colouration would be of no advantage. 

The condition of spiders captured by Fsammochares viaticus 
has received a certain amount of attention. When first paralysed 
they can, if touched, just move the tips of their legs. If kept in 
damp surroundings it is rare for any of them to die in less than 
two weeks, and out of thirty specimens fourteen were still alive in 
four weeks time, but only one of them eventually recovered (after 
seven weeks). 

On one occasion I put a specimen of Trochosa terricola and an 
example of Fsammochares viaticus together in a half-inch diameter 
glass tube. This did not give the wasp room to choose its stinging 
place or the spider the chance to escape. Although the latter was 
frequently stung in the encounters which took place, it ultimately 
triumphed and the wasp was found dead on the following morning. 

In the field I have never seen parasitic flies worrying Psammo- 
chares viaticus^ but I bred some Phorid flies of the genus Aphio- 
chaeta from some paralysed examples of Trochosa terricola which 
I had kept in damp cotton wool inside a closely fitting tin box. 

Cobham, Surrey. 

Novemhef 1927. 


Longitarsus nigerrimus Gyll, in Dorset. — On October 30th last I found three 
specimens of this species in Sphagnum near Studland. Each specimen was in a 
different part of the locality, so that it may be inferred that I did not hit upon 
the headquarters for that district. In September 1926 I found the beetle com- 
monly in a peaty bog near Ringwood, and it was present in the same locality 
in May of the present year. — P. Harwood, 92 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth : 
Decemher 1927. 

Coleoptera in the Plymouth District. — This list comprises species taken since 
my previous note on general captures, in November 1918, in this Magazine, and 
of other beetles taken previously but (not determined at that time. The names 
starred are, I believe, additions tO' the county lists. — Harpalus azureus F., near 
mouth of the R. Yealm, x.23 ; Ocys ^-striatujn Gyll., Yelverton, v.05, Billa- 
combe, X.19 ; ^Philydrus maritimus Th., Chelson M,eadows, v.24, many; 
*Aleochara tristis Gr., Roborough Down, vni.26 ; Oxypoda viftata Maerk., 
^Zyras funestus Gr. and ^Notothecta confusa Maerk,, with Lasius -ftiliginosus, 
Chelson Meadows, v.21 ; O. induta M.& R., Bittaford, v.24; ^Atheta languida 
Er., Chelson Meadows, v.21 ; tomlini Joy, Meavy Valley, x.09, Cann Woods, 
vi.o6; malleus Joy, Slapton Ley, Bittaford, xi.19, Chelson, ix.23 ; *. 4 . 
ohtusangula Joy, near Cadover Br., vii.15 ; puncticeps Th., Bantham, v.23 ; 
* 4 . corvina Th., Cann Woods, v.09, Virtuous Lady Mine, x.io, Stoke Bay, 

* Two .specimens in E. B. Nevinson*s collection, one in Cambridge University Collection. In 
addition b Borland speaks of L fierita (=:= Trochosa as being the prey of this wasp, vide ‘Les 

Araignees de Tatihoii/ Am. deZool. vii, p. 335, 19*4. 
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X.2I ; */l. atomaria Kr., Yelverton, v.o8, Chelson, v:22 ; inquinula Er., 
many, and nitidicollis Fainn. (ignobtlis Shp.), Roborough Down, vu.25 ; 
•5 'yI. inoptata Slip., generally diistributed and common; reperia Shp,, once 
in carrion, Shaugh, ix.15; '^y 1. cadavenna Bris., Cad Valley, ix.i6; .1. macro- 
cera Th., several, and *.i, melamrta Mann., ’Roborough Down, vii.23 5 
siihsinuata Er., Yelverton, vii.05 ; Quedius oihripeunis Mon., Shaugh Holt, x.27 ; 
^Q. schalzmayri Gridelli, Peter Tavy, vn.98, Millbrook (Cohiwall), vi.oo, Ycd- 
verton, vi.o6 ; "^Stenns crasstts Steph., Marsh Mills, x.23 ; ^'Medon ohsoleiua 
Nord., Millbrook, viii.15; ‘^Haplodcnis caelatus Gr., one only, Chelson, viii.26 ; 

omalium septentrionis Th., in dead bird, Shaugh, vii.07, Yelverton, vii.25, in 
carrio-n trap ; my friend, Mr. A. V. Mitchell, also' took one specimen at Brixton, 
ix.17; ^^crolocha sulculus Steph. (striattwi Brit. Cat.), Yelverton, vii.25; Micro- 
peplus porcatus Pk., one, S. Brent, v.03 ; "^Euplectus karsteni Reich., Chelson, 
ix.24 ; ^Byihinus hurrelli Denn., Bittaford, iii.24 ; ‘^'Trichopteryx montandoni 
Allib., Walkham Valley, ix.14, in numbers with Formica riifa ; Epuraaa fusci- 
collis Steph., sugar trap, Cad Valley, ix.i6; Acritus puncium AubiS Bantham, 
vii.23 ; ’'^Monotonia spinicollis Aubd, Plympton, x.21 ; M. ^-dental a Th. and 
^Crypto phagus validus Kr., Chelson, v.21 ; *C. fowlcri Joy, Chelson, v.22, in 
grass trap in runs of L. fulighiosus; *C. pallidus Sturm., Yclveiton, v.94 ; 
'^Enicmtis histfio Joy, Yelverton, viiii.io; ^'Corticarla lamhtana Shp., Radford 
Woods, ii.94 ; *C. ferrnginca Marsh., Marsh Mills, vi.25 ; ^Mycctophagiis 
alomarius F., Chelson Meadow, v.22, the late Mr. G. C. Champion also look 
it at Budldgh Salterton, vii.18; Heptaidacus sus Hbsl., one only, Bantham, 
VU.22 ; ''^ 7 'rigo no genius glohttlus Sol., from a local factory — imported — in great 
numbers ; ^Longitarsns v. poweri All., Wembury, x.24 ; ^' 7 ' r achy phi oe us oUvicri 
Bed., T. myrmecophilus Soid., ^Cathormiocerus atfaphilus Bris., and Ceuihor- 
rhynchus euphorhiae Bris., Wembury, ix.25 5 "^Tychius meliloH Steph., in num- 
bers, v.22, and ^Apion marchicum Hbst., v.o8, Whitsand Bay (Cornwall). — 
James H. Keys, 7 Whimple Street, Plymouth : December 14^/1, 1927. 

Homalota inhdbilis Kr. al Loch Garlen, Itivcrncss-shire. — During my holiday 
visit to Nethy Bridge in 1925, I took on September 12th one specimen of this 
species under the bark of a dead Scots fir tree at the edge of l.och Garten.— 
T. Hudson Beaue, lo Regent Terrace, ISdinburgh : November 1927. 

Scydmactms poweri Fowler in Kent.-— After reading the description of the 
new species Stenichnus harwoodianns by Mr. B. S. Williams (ante, p. 57), 1 
carefully examined my specimens of the allied species of the genus, and dts* 
covered that I had one specimen, standing reversed under pusilhu Mvill., which 
was undoubtedly S. poweri. It was taken in flood-refuse on the south bank 
of the river Swale (Kent), on April 15th, 1899— a memorable occasion, when, 
thanks to Commander Walker, who was present, I obtained ton species now 
to my collection, most of them rarely met with.— T. Hudson Bkark : November 
1927, 

Abundance of Lithocolletis geniculella Keg.—' This pretty Tinoid, introduced 
to the British list so recently a.s 1925 (Rnt. Mb. Mag., LXI, p, J93), is prosper- 
ing exceedingly in its haunts in North Berkshire. During the summer and 
autumn of i9'27 the larvae have been abundant on sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
platanus) at Tubney ; on even the smaillest bushes, when growing in sheltered 
spots, their blotches could almost invariably be found. On August 25th the 
young larvae of the autumn brood were just beginning to feed in large 
numbers, often several in a leaf, forming whitish mines on the under-side, by 
the side of fully-formed blotches of the summer brood, some of which had 
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empty pupa-cases projecting Ironi ih(‘m. In Bagley Wood, too, the larvae were 
generally distributed. A specimen of the moth was captured in Wytham Woods 
on August 2ist. On August 27th 1 noticed several empty blotches, un- 
doubtedly of this species, on sycamore in an Oxfordshire locality — Bladon 
Heath, near Woodstock. This insect may be expected to turn up in other 
parts of the country, — E, G. R. Waters, 184 Woodstock Road, Oxford : 
December ^th, 1927. 

Notes on W estmorland Corixidae. — I have read Mr. F. H. Day’s paper on 
the Corixidae of Cumberland LXIII, Oct. 1927, p. 224} with much 

interest and take this opportunity tO' add a note on certain species found in 
Westmorland. Arctocorisa carinata Sahib., A. germari Fieb., and Glaenocorisa 
cavifrons Thms., though they seem to be absent from Cumberland, are all 
recorded from Westmorland (Butler, Biology of the British Hemiptera-Hetero- 
ptera, p. 670). Extensive collecting during various spring and summer holidays 
does not allow mo to add any species to Day’s exhaustive Cumberland list, but 
a few miles south of the county boundary all the three above-mentioned insects 
are to be found. A, carinata bccurs abundantly in shallow peaty tarns on 
Duflon Fell at an altitude of over 2,000 feet, and I once took a rather large 
specimen of A. germari among them. The latter species, however, seems more 
truly at home in a small tarn a few miles each of Appleby, where G. cavifrons 
is also found, though less abundantly. (This tarn has a more sandy bottom 
than the Rundale and Seamore Tarns on Dufton Fell, and .lies at the foot of 
the Fells, at an altitude of under 800 feet. The reason for the absence of these 
species in 'Cumberland is probably due to the want of such shallow peaty tarns 
in the Cumbrian part of the Pennine Range. It must not be supposed, however, 
that such localities are essential to the species ; in Cambridgeshire I have taken 
A. germari a.nd G. cavifrons in disused clay hnd gravel pits with an abundance 
of Characcae. The only mountain tarn -that I have examined in the Lake 
District — Angle Tarn above Patterdale — ^has rocky edges with a short stretch 
of muddy shore at one side, and supported a very meagre insect fauna. The 
same is probably true of the tarns in the Cumberland part of the Lake District, 
and I would be much surprised if these insects were found to inhabit any of 
them. 

Butler (I.C., p. 598) and I (Scot. Nat., 1924, p. 24) have described the 
variation of G. cavifrons in Britain, and ,have pointed out how a large dark 
form exists in the Highlands of Scotland and Islay, and that specimens from 
Jura and Westmorland form a series leading to the smaller, paler form of 
Soutliern England. Two European species are referred to this genus, viz, ; 
cavifrons Thoms, and propinqua Fieb. These have been recently discussf'd by 
jaezewski (Ann. Zool. Mus. Pol. Hist. Nat., 1924, III, Z. 1-2, p. 25 el seq.'). 
This author dismisses propinqua with the remark that it seems to differ from 
cavifrons only in its paler colour. It isi most unlikely that if the pale form of 
cavifrons exists outside Britain it should have been entirely overlooked by 
Continental Hemipterists, and we may reasonably suppose that propinqua 
refers to this pale southern race. 

The two extreme forms are so distinct in appearance that they would be 
readily mistaken for distinct species superficially, and are certainly entitled to 
subspecific rank. If my surmise as to propinqua is correct we ma}’’ designate 

them : Glaenocorisa cavifrons cavifrons Thoms. N. Europe ; Scotland. 

G. cavifrons propinqua Fieb. Austria ; England. 

The intermediates from Jura are nearer cavifrons, those from Westmorland 
practically propinqua. The case needs further investigation, for the distribution 
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of the races suggests that they have each entered Britain by separate routes and 
that later a partial fusion has occurred. — G. E. Hutchinson, Dept, of Zoology, 
University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, S. Africa : October 31.V/, 1927. 

A new English record of Parasemidalis annac Endcrlein (Neiiroptcra 
Planipennia). — This insect was introduced as British by the late Dr, C. L. 
Withycombe (Entomologist, LV, 1922, p. 169) from specimens taken on pines 
at Oxshott. On ist August, 19127, I took a female at rest on the stem of a 
bulrush {Typha latifolia) in a small pond in a garden at Shalstone, Bucks. Dr. 
Withycombe notes that the character separating this species from P. fuscipennis 
Reuter — viz. : that the veinlet between and R5 ends on R5 and not on R0+3 
— is variable. My specimen is intermediate, the veinlet ending on Rj? almost 
exactly .at the point where the latter joins Rj+g. — O. W. Richards, Imperial 
College of Science, London, S.W.7 : November 12th, 1927. 

Aculeate Hymenoptera, etc., at Milford-ori’-Sea, Hants, 1927. — During a 
short stay at Milford, near Lymington, Hants, from July ist to nth, 1927, I 
found Aculeates particularly abundant, and captured the following amongst 
commoner species (worn survivors of the spring). They were almost all taken 
on flowers, etc., on the very edge of the sandy cliffs, frequently in the teeth of 
a veritable gale. 

Fossores,-— (Amniophila) sabulosa L. (c? (J'); Harpactus tumulus Pz. ; 
Nysson dhnidiatus Jur. ; Cerceris arenaria L. (unusually common, burrowing 
on the extreme edge of the cliffs) ; Oxyheltis uniglumis L. ; Physosceles clavipes 
L. ; Thyreopus crihrarius L. ; AbUpharipus podagricus V. do L. ; Crossocerus 
elongatus V. de L. ; Lindenius alhilahris F. (abundant on paths by the beach). 

Anttiophila. — Saropoda bimaculata Pz. (c? c? just appearing) ; Megachile 
maritima K. ((J( 5 '$ 9 )j M, centunculafis L. (9 9 )» Coelioxys vectis Curt, 
(very common ; even more so than its host M. maritima) ; Epeolus notatus Chr. 
(productus Thoms.), * parasitic ’ on Colletes picistigma Thoms. ; Nomada ntfipes 
F. (solidaginis), fine large examples occurring with Andrena nigriceps K. ; 
Cilissa tricincta K. (leporina Pz.) ; Dasypoda hirtipes Lair, (fairly common); 
Andrena flavipes Pz. (futvicrus) (J* , second brood, both sexes of which were 
common on a roadside bank at Lymington as c.arly ns June 25th ; 4. tiigriceps 
K. (particularly common, the females in the finest condition, appearing as 
bright as A. thoracka F. on the wing); A. fulvago Chr. (worn 9 9) Halictus 
leucosonius Schr, (9 9); breviceps Saund. (worn 9 9 ) \ H. minutissinius K. 
(9 9 ); H. morio F, (c?c? 99 ); Hyleus (Prosopis) spilota Frst. (masoni) \ H, 
signata Pz. ; PI. hyalinatns Smith ; Colletes picistigma Thoms, (c? (S very 
common, 9 9 Just appearing on July lolh). 

High winds kept Diptera and most other insects away from the cliffs, but the 
conspicuous beetles Psilothrix nohilis 111. and Oedemera nohilis vSeop. shared the 
Hieracium, UmhelUferae, etc., with the Aculeat es.-~ Hugh P. Jones, Nat. Hist. 
Museum, Wollaton Hall, Nottingham : October 2f)th, 1927. 

Eiimenes coarctata Linn* — Can anyone give me hints on rearing this Aculeate? 

I have several times found the mud ‘pots’ on heather, but nothing has ever 
emerged from them, and they are still intact in m-y collection.-— C. Nicholson, 
35 Avenue, Hale End, London, E.4, ; November i^th, 1927. 

Arge metalUca Kl, a sawfly new to the British Islands, in Ireland. ---On May 
22nd, 1927, a female of this beautiful sawfly was icaptured by me in a clearing 
in the oak woods about a mile below Clara Bridge, near Rathdrum, Co. 
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Wicklow. Dr. R. C. L. Perkins, who identified the species, tells me that he 
knows of no other capture. The spieteies is very distinct from any other of 
those with a wholly metallic body by the yellow third joint of the antennae, 
while the 9 an entire darlsS band across the front wings. Enslin gives as 
localities, France, Germany and Siberia to Kamtschatka. — A. W* Stelfox, 
Dublin : December 1927. 

Psocoptera from Merionethshire.^The following species of Psocoptera were, 
taken during the latter end tof August last, in the neighbourhood of Barmouth 
and Dolgelley : — Clothilla pulsatoria L., within doors ; Mesopsocus unipunctatus 
Mull. ; Elipsocus hyalinus Steph. ; E, wesiwoodii McL. ; Philotarsus picicornis 
Fabr. ; Amphigerontia hifasciata Latr. ; Psocus sexpunctatus L. ; Stenopsocus 
immaculatus Steph. ; Graphopsocus cruciatus L. ; Caesiliiis obsoletus Steph. ; 
C. flavidus Steph. ; Peripsocus phaeoptertis Steph. ; Ectopsocus hriggsi McL. 
I know of no previous records for this district.— J. M. Brown, 176 Carter 
Knowle Road, Sheffield : November i^th, 1927. 

Note on the British Species of Lepismatidae. — In his * Apterygota of the 
Seychelles ’ (Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., Vol. XXXITI, Sect. B, No. i, 1916), Dr. 
Carpenter points out that Eschcrich’s use, in * Das System der Lepismatiden, * 
Zoolo-gica, Heft 43, 1905, of the presence of papillae onl the apical joint of the 
labial palpi to separate the Nicoletiinae from the Lepisminae is not' justified as 
several species of Acrotelsa (Lepisminae) and also of Lepisma described by 
Silvestri possess such papillae. 

I have been unable to find any reference to similar organs in our two British 
Lepismids, Lepisma saccharina L. and Thermobia domestica Pk. (T. furnorum 
Rovelli.). The.se papillae are however to be found in both these species and 
have apparently been previously overlooked. In L. saccharina there are the 
usual five, each on a short base and in two rows close together, three in the 
front and two in the back row. In T. domestica the same number is present 
but in one »row. In both cases they are on the under-side of the joint. — 
H. WoMERSLEY, Sunny Meads, West Town, Somerset : November zgth, 1927. 

Thermobia domestica Ph. {furnorum PoveUi) in Bristol. — A considerable 
number of these fire-brats or silver-fish were taken by Mr. A. Kromler at one of 
the chocolate factories in Bristol during November and sent to me for identifica- 
tion. — H. WOMERSLEY. 


Obituary- 

Emanuel Augustus Newbery was born on February 27th, 1845, in Holborn, 
where his father conducted the business of a Theologicail bookseller. When 

about ten years of age young Newbery was attracted to collecting insects, 

butterflies and moths in particular ; but specimens of all Orders were acceptable, 
and many of these early captures, made in Highgate Woods and on Hampstead 
Heath, were retained and prized by him to the end of his days. A little later 
experiments in chemistry engaged his attention ; his father encouraged him in 
this science, and placed him in the chemical class at the London Mechanics’ 

Institute, About this time, too, Newbery improved his education by attending 

other evening classes. When he was fifteen years of age his father was 
afflicted with a severe iillness, which engaged the constant attention of his 
mother and himself for many months, and he, being a delicate youth, no 
doubt contracted that consumptive tendency, from which later on he suffered 
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for many years. Earh in i86i a medical friend, who had noticed Newbery’s 
intelligent chemical work, expresbed the opinion that his vocation obviously 
lay in that direction, and in due course arranged that he should commence 
work in the laboratory of a dicmkal manufacturer of his acquaintance, as 
soon as a vacancy occurred therein. This did not happen for some months, 
and meanwhile the father again became ill, and died a few days b(‘fore the 
date arranged for his son’s entry into the laboratory. Unfortunately his mother 
was left scantily provided for, as a large portion of her husb.and’s savings had 
been lost by the failure of the bank in which they were invested, Newbery had 
therefore to make his start in life under unpropitious circumstances, and his 
health, two years -afterwards, broke down completely through definite tuber- 
culosis. For several years he had to give up all work, and was now completely 
dependent on his mother, and her son’s eventual recovery was due to her 
constant care. During this period of illness, however, he was not idle. Already 
he possessed a fair knowledge of music and was an average pianist for his age ; 
he now studied the violin, and his proficiency with this instrument in 1S77 
obtained for him a place in the orchestra of the Strand Theatre. In 18S5 he 
was appointed Registrar of Marriages for the St. Giles’ district, which ofiicc 
he held for twenty-eight years. At the Strand Theatre he met with Christoph(‘r 
G. Hall, a fellow member of the orchestra, and a well-known Cok‘opterist of 
his day. The two soon became fast friends, with the result that Newbery decided 
to specialise in the Coleoptera. For many years he collected assiduously in 
the London districts, and his annual holiday was usually spent in one or other 
of the classic hunting grounds for beetles in the country. Evruitually h(‘ 
became a recognised authority on the determination of our British Coleopli‘ra. 
No trouble was considered too great by him in helping hts friend.s to the 
correct determination of their incognita, and there arc few British Colenplerists 
with whom he was not personally acquainted, or with whotu he had not 
corresponded. He was also frequently in touch with the leading Continental 
Entomologists. 

His first contribution to the knowledge of British Coleoptera wfis published 
in this Magazine in 1893. From that date onwards he was enabled to add 
a considerable number of species to the British List ; and, what is perhaps 
of more importance, to cleb'te many names which had no right there. In 
colhihoration with his friend the late W. E. Sharp, he compiled in 1015 an 
Exchange I.ist, now largely in use, of the Coleoptera of our Islands. Possessing 
also a good working knowlc'dge of the British Ilemiptern-lhMeropfora, in i8<)6 
he edited an Exchange List of that Order of insects. 

Newbery was a man with an exjilled sense of his mortil obligations and 
duties to his fellow man. 1'he misfortunes in his lifts the frowns of fate and 
his many family troubles affected him, ihen'fore, vc*ry df'eply. As an indieatlon 
of his sensitive nature, it may be mentioned that a visit to a slaughfcerhou.se 
when a youth made him a vegetarian for ever afterwards. His last years were 
extremely sorrowful; on January 30th, 1921, whilst dressing, he fell backwards, 
injuring his spine ; paralysis ensued and he was thenceforth fo(*d-ridden until 
he peacefully passed away on October 12th of this year. His cabinet and fine 
collection of British Coleoptera were presented by him to the Cambridge 
University Museum, and his considerable Entomological library, boxes of 
duplicates, and foreign collection were disposed of to friends early in his fatal 
illness. 

Mr. Newbery never married. 
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Stanley Arthur Blenkarn, who died on October 21st, at Purley, Surrey, as 
the result of a motor-cycle accident on the previous day, was well known to 
British Col'eopterists as -an energetic and successful collector, as well as a 
generous correspondent. He became a Fellow of 'the Entomological Society 
in 1921, and was an occ«a.sional contributor to the pages of this Magazine. His 
tragic and untimely death, at the early age of forty-five >ears, is deeply regretted 
by a large circle of friends, entomological and otherwise. 


Societies 

Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union : Entomological Section. 

The annual meeting was held in the Library of the Philosophical Society, 
Leeds, on October 29th, and was well attended by members from many parts 
of the County. 

Mr. C. A. Cheetham, F.E.S., was voted to the chair. In opening the 
proceedings he briefly referred tO' the death of the President, Mr. G. T. Porritt, 
F.L.S., F.E.S. 

The afternoon was devoted to an examination of the many exhibits, and the 
evening to the reading of reports of the year’s work, election of officers, and 
arranging excursions for the coming year. 

Mr. J. M. Brown, F.E.S., was elected President. 

The reports of the different committees all agreed in the disappointing 
results of the year’s work, due to continued wet unfavourable weather. In 
spite of this some, notable occurrences were recorded, many of them being 
exhibited. 

In Lepidoptera : Boletohia fuliginaria L., at Skelmanthorp ; Deilephila 
porcellus, D. celerio L., at Doncaster; Sphinx convolvuli L., at Barnsley, Denby 
Dale and Pluddersfield. 

In Coleoptera : M. L. Thompson, F.E.S., reported and exhibited Oxypoda 
umhrata Gyll from Glaisdale, Cantharis darwinianus taken some years ago at 
Eston in Cleveland, but only just determined ; Mr. Beanland, a case of Lamelli- 
corn beetles from Java. 

In Diptera : Mr. C. A. Cheetham, F.E..S., although not having as lengthy a 
list of noteworthy species as in former years, had met with the following inter* 
esting species: — Boletophila hyhrida Mg., Drosophila transversa Fin., Phronia 
forcipata Winn., Grasswoods, 4.vi.27 ; Molophilus murinns Mg., Rhamphomyia 
geniculata (phimipcs Fin.), Austwick, b.vi.ay ; Cordyla nitidida Edw., Tachy* 
dromia selecta Mg., Geomysa ohscurella Fin., Hylcmyin praepotens Med., 
Allerthorpe, 2.vit.27 ; ^Dicranomyia aqtwsa Verr., ^Oriniarga virgo Zett., 
Gonomyia incisurata Tonn., Dolichopus laticola Verr., Sedbergh, i.viii.27; 
Dicranomyia aperta Lundst., Goniomyia ahhreviata Lw., Austwick, 4.ix,27. 

In Odonata the occurrence of Cordiilegaster annuJatus was reported from 
Taithes Ghyll, near Sedbergh, Patcly Bridge and Keighley. 

Mr. G. C. Johnson (Agricultural Research Dept,, I-ceds University) read 
an interesting report on injurious insects which had been less troublesome during 
the year, probably due to the wet season, the carrot fly and carrot aphis being 
specially noted for their decreased numbers. He exhibited specimens of 
^Paracodrus aptcrogyna Hal., a Braconid new to the County, bred from 
Agrotis sp., and also living specimens, and 9 » of Ocypus olens with eggs 
laid by the same 9 a young larva recently hatched from one of the eggs 
Their voracity was demonstrated by offering them mealworms, which they tore 
readily and quickly devoured. 

♦ New to the County List. 
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Mr. Hincks exhibited a collection of beetles from the New Forest. Mr. 
Wood, a collection of beetles from the neighbourhood of Keighley. Mr. Winter, 
lantern slides of the Hfe-history of Meloe proscarahacus which evoked a dis- 
cussion as to the host or hosts of this large beetle. Mr. E. G. Bayford, F.E.S,, 
a specimen of Adalia hipunctata, with a fly (Anihornyia sp.) upon which it was 
found feeding, and a specimen of the Chrysid Omahts aumtm L. from Barnsley. 
Mr. Nash, several cases showing, the life-histories of Lepidoptera. The life-like 
way in which the larvae had been preserved and mounted in natural positions 
elicited much admiration. — E. G. Bayford, Hon. Sec, 

Ento ^OLOGTCA t. SOCIETY OF LONDON: Wednesday, Ocioher ajth, 1927. — 
Mr. J. E. Collin, President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : — W. Bowhill, More- 
lands, Grange Loan, Edinburgh ; Teiso Esaki, College of Agriculture, Kyushu 
Imperial University, Fukuoka, Japan; H. J. Falkner, Gyfu, Barton, Torquay. 

Mr. E. B. Ashby exhibited and made remarks upon a number of butterflies 
from Northern Italy. Mr. A. de B. Goodman exhibited four species of 
Ascalaphus from the South of France and Algeria. Mr. 'L. W. Newman, ex- 
hibited a series of Colias cfoceus bred from the var. helice. The President 
exhibited and discussed a number of gynandromorphs and intersexes in Diptora. 
Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited and made remarks upon (i) A 
niavoides female of Papilio dardatius hodsoni, with tails, taken by IL E. Arnold 
Hodson, C.M.G., in S.W. Abyssinia. ('2) A migratory swarm of Lihythea 
lahdaca Westw., observed by Lieut. H. Beardmore in Nigeria. (3) Four 
gynandromorphs of the rare bee Nomada lathbunana Kirb., captured by Dr. 
R. C. L. Peirkins, F.R.S. (4) North American lAsilid flies and their prey 
recorded by Stanley W, Bromley. (5) New Zealand Asilid flies and their prey 
recorded by Dr. J. G. Myers. 

Wednesday, November 2nd, 1927.— Mr. J. E. Collin, President, in the chair. 

The President announced tlie death of Mr. D. Pearson, Fellow of the Society. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society J. H. Bell, Maiden 
Lodge, Caterham, Surrey; F. R. Ellaston-Wright, M.D., Braunton, N. Devon; 
F. G. Hucklesby, 5 Prince's Square, Bayswater, W.2 ; Capt. H. O. Morgan, 
iS Arlington Villas, Clifton, Bristol ; R. W\ Paine, Asst, Entomologist, Dept, 
of Agriculture, Suva, Fiji; W. Rees Wright, M.Sc., London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

Mr. H. J. Turner, on behalf of Mr. W. Fasenidge, exhibited twigs of willow 
containing the larva of Synanthedmi flavhenirh Stdgr, Dr. J. E. H. Roliiirts 
described and discussed metiiods of preserving colour in dragonflies. Mr. F. W. 
Edwards exhibited a number of insects taken at sea off the Brazilian coast. 
Professor E. B, Poulton, h,R..S., exhibited the males of two sjvecies of Amauris, 
preserved in pa^iers, in which the scent-brands had been eaten out by )>ests. He 
also exhibited and discussed the forms of Danaida chrysipptis L., collected by 
Miss M. E. Fountaine in Tenerife and on the west coast of Africa. He also 
gave an account of mimetic associations of Lepidoptera taken in August 1926 on 
Kome Island, N.W. Victoria Nyanza, by Mr, and Mrs, W. C. Simmons. Mr, 
F. W. Edwards gave an account, with lantern illustrations, of a collecting trip 
to Patagonia and South Chile. 

Wednesday. November i 6 th. ig27.~Ur. J. E. Colijn, President, in the chair. 

I he President announced the death of Professor A. Berlese, Hon, Fellow of 
the Swiety, Mr. S. A. Btenkarn, Fellow, and Lt.-Col. J. W. Yerbury, a Special 
Life Fellow of the Society, A vote of condolence to the relatives of Colonel 
Yerbury was passed. 
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The Secretary announced that the CauncU had nominated the following as 
Ofllcers and Council for 1928-9 : — President, J. E. iCollin ; Treasurer, W. G. 
Sheldon, F.Z.S. ; Secretaries : S. A. Neave, M.A., D.Sc,, F.Z.S., and N. D. 
Riley, F.Z.S. ; Librarian, H. J. Turner; Other Members of the Council: R. 
Adkin, P, A, Buxton, M.A., E, A. Cockayne, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., H. M. 
Edelsten, H. Eltringham, M.A., D.Sc., F.Z.S,, Capt. A. F. Hemming, C.B.E., 

F. Z.S. , R. W. Lloyd, Prof. R. Stewart MacDougall, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 

G. A. K, Marshall, C.M.G., D.Sc., F.R.S., J. W. Munro, D.Sc., W. H. T. 
Tams, A. E. Tonga. 

The following were elected Fellows 'of the Society : — ^J. F. Johnstone, Rutley 
Lodge, Claygate, Surrey ; A. J. Richards, Hazeldene, Hindhead, Surrey ; R. C. 
Wood, Magombwa Estate, P.O. Cholo, Nyasaland. 

Mr. H. J. Turner, on behalf of Mr. W. Fassnidge, lexhibited a British 
example of Myelois cirHgerella Zk, from Winchester. Dr. E. A. Cockayne, 
described a prothoracic structure in the larva of Platypteryx lacertinaria. Dr. 
P. A. Buxton exhibited specimens and discussed the resemblance between a 
Pholcid Spider, a Tipulid, and a Reduviid in Samoa. Mr. R, Adkin exhibited 
several families of mongrel races or Diacrisia niendica Clerck. Brig.-General 
B. H. Cooke exhibited and discussed some Spanish races of the Lycaena coridon 
group. Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited specimens and discussed 
the following : — (i) Mendelian inheritance of a remarkable pale variety of larva 
in Abraxas grossulariata ; (2) Pairs of Danaida chrysippiis L., an.d of three 
species of Acraea, taken in N. Uganda by Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter ; (3) Notes 
in 1927 on the abundance, proportion of the sexes, and courtship of HypoUmmas 
bolina L. in Fiji, by Mr. H. W. Simmonds ; (4) Scent-tufts observed in the 
males of Costa Ricon Lepidoptera by C. H. Lankester and the late A. G. M. 
Gillctt ; (5) An all-female family of Mylothris apicata Moschl. from the Camer- 
oons, bred by Miss M. E. Founlaine ; (6) A.n adaptation which tends to prevent 
inbreeding of certain Lepidoptera. Mr. A. Druitt exhibited varieties of Epinephele 
janira from Ireland. Dr. H* Eltringham described instances of attacks by birds 
on butterflies. 

The following papers were read: — (i) ‘ British Tachinidao,* by Mr, C. J, 
Wain Wright ; (2) ‘Two collections of Butterflies from the South-east Corner 
of the Sudan,’ by Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter; (3) ‘On the 'types of Oriental 
Carabidae described by V. de Motschulsky,’ by Mr. H. E. Andrewes. 

Wednesday, December yth, 19*27. — Mr. J. E. Colun, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the nominations of the Council for OfBcers and Council 
for 1928-9 for the second time. 

Professor Dr. A. Jacobi, Museum fiir Tierkunde und Volkcrkunde, Dresden, 
Germany, was elected a Fellow of the Society, 

Dr, S, A, Neave, on behalf of -Mr. H, E. Box, of Tucuman, Argentina, 
communicated a note on the larva and pupa of Bungalotis astylos Cram. Capt, 
E. B. Purefoy described tests of the ability of the hibernating larvae of 
Chrysophanus dispar to withstand flooding. Mr. E. E. Green exhibited an 
abnormal pupa of Pieris brassicae. Professor E. B. Poulton communicated a 
note on the luminosity of * Lanthorn flies ’ by the late Dr. A, G. Butler, and 
made remarks on other species of Laternaria. He also exhibited examples of 
butterflies congregating on a damp road in Uganda collected by Mr. B. B. 
Osmaston, and a very Itarge specimen of Acraea anacreon Trimen, taken by 
the same collector at Cape Town, Mrig.-General B. H. Cooke exhibited a new 
European Lycaenid, Cupido arciJacis Riley. Major R. W. G. Kingston gave an 
interesting account, with lantern slides, of the remarkable habits of Oecophylla 
smaragdina, the tropical red tree ant. — S, A, Neave, Hon. Sec. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH COCCIDAE. XI. 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES. 

BY E. ERNEST GREEN, F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

Phenacocciis halteatus n. sp. (Fig. i). 

.^clult female elongate ovate, rounded in fronit, posteriorly with rihort but 
distinct paranal lobes. Colour of living examples pale yellow, with a close 
covering of white powdery secretion. Margin with a fringe of very short tassels, 
with a pair of slightly longer tassels at the posterior extremity. Length 2-3.5 
mm. Breadth 1-1.75 Average dimensions of 13 specimens 3.83x1.35 mm. 
Antennae (a) 9-jointed, the 2nd joint longest. Eyes conspicuous and heavily 
chitinized. Labium pointed, its length slightly greater than its bniadth at base. 



Fig. I. Phenacopeus lalteatus. (a) Frons and antennae, X 130. (&) Duster 
of ceriferous pores, X 450. (c) Ceriferous pore and trilocular pores, X 840. (d) 
Foot of 3rd leg, X450. (e) Posterior extremity, dorsal aspect, X130. 
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Rostral loop short ; often scarcely reaching to the base and never extending 
beyond the middle of the labium. Legs well developed and moderately robust ; 
tarsus less than half the length of the tibiae ; claw (d) with a conspicuous 
denticle on the inner edge, near the distal extremity ; ungual digitules slender, 
narrowly dilated distally, extending beyond the apex of the claw ; tarsal digitules 
setiform, simple ; coxa of hind limb without conspicuous translucent pores. 
Caudal setae approximately twice as long as those of the anal ring. Cerarii 
conspicuous and prominent, those on the frontal area usually more strongly 
chitinized, forming an unbroken series of 36 (i8 on each side) ; the frontal and 
paranal cerarii each with from 4 to 6 stout, acute, spiniform setae ; the remainder 
each with 2 (occasionally 3) similar setae. Fronfal area (a) with many longish 
trichiform setae ; similar but shorter setae occur on the medio-ventral area of 
the thorax, and form transverse series across the venter of the abdominal 
segments. Simple discoid pores extend, in crowded series, across the posterior 
abdominal segments. Other discoid pores, with beaded centres {h, r), in clusters 
of from 3 to 5 pores, are arranged in transverse bands completely encircling 
each body segment (e), with the exception of the ultimate abdominal segment 
which has none ; the largci- clusters are more frequent on the frontal area, 
where they are disposed more irregularly. Micropores, of the usual trilocular 
type, are distributed over both surfaces of the body and — more closely — on the 
cerarii. 

On the undersurface of the foliage of various grasses, more 
particularly on Arrhenathenim elathis, in association with Pseudo^ 
coccus walkeri, which it somewhat resembled, except that it never 
exhibited the elongated frontal and caudal tassels so characteristic 
of walkeru Cheddar Gorge, Somerset; August, 1926. 

The insect is fairly active, hut not so restless as walkeri, nor 
does it detach itself so readily from its support. Though the two 
species are difficult to separate in life, a marked difference in 
colour appears when the insects are immersed in alcohol, the 
Phenacoccus (denuded of its secretionary covering) being pale 
yellow, while Ps, walkeri, under similar conditions, appears of a 
reddish brown tint. 

This species is well characterized by the conspicuous series of 
grouped pores, which occur in no other known species of Phena- 
coccus, 


Phenacoccus nudus Green, 

Mr. G. F. Ferris has drawn my attention to the fact that the 
peculiar characters noted in my description of the species (* Ent. 
Mo. Mag.,’ vol. Ixii, p. 172, July, 1926) agree with those for 
which he erected his genus Heterococcus (Leland Stanford Jun. 
Univ. Pub., Univ. Ser., 1918), distinguishing it from Phenacoccus 
by the presence of * quinquelocular dorsal pores instead of the 
usual triangular pores.’ My species should, accordingly, be listed 
as Heterococcus nudus (Green). 
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Trionymus dactylis Green. 

This species, hitherto recorded from Guernsey only, was found 
in some abundance on Dactylis glomerata, at Cheddar (Aug-ust, 
1926). It is recognizable by the relatively large size of the limbs, 
by the possession of from three to four pairs of cerarii, and by the 
very small, circular, medio-vcntral ostiole. 

Lecanium hemis phaericum Targ. (Fig. 2), 

A study of the limbs of this species reveals the fact that, in 
the structure of the tibio-tarsal articulation, they resemble that 
found in (and characteristic of) the genus Pidvinaria, as opposed 
to the conditions occurring in other members of the sub-genus 
(Saissetia) to which this insect has been referred. Free tibio-tarsal 
articulation, with a heavily chitinized articular tarsal process inter- 



Fig. 2. Tibio-tarsal articulation in Lecaniinae. (a) Lee, (Saissetia) hemiS” 
phaericum. (b) Pulvinaria vitis. (c) Lee. (Saissetia) nigrum, (d) Lee, (Etile- 
canium) persicae. (e) Lee. (Coccus) longulum, (/) Lee, (Coccus) hesperidum. 
(All X450.) 

locking with the distal extremity of the tibia, is found in Pidvmaria 
vitis (h) — the type of that genus, and this structure is common to 
all typical examples of the genus. Correlated with this structure 
is an outward flexure of the tarsus, which is conspicuous in 
hemisphuericum (a) also. The only other species of Lecanium in 
which I have observed similar conditions arc caiidatum Green, 
gymnosporiae Green and muiri Kotinsky. In sharp contrast with 
these conditions L. {Saissetia) nigrum, of Nietner, has the tibia 
and tarsus (c) divided by a simple transverse septum : there is no 
articular process, and the two members are held rigidly together 
without free articulation. Other species exhibiting this type of 
structure are L, (Saissetia) oleae, L, (Euheanium) persicae (d) 
and hituherculat'Uin, L. diversipes, L. adersi and many others. 
This condition is the most general throughout the genus. An inter- 
mediate condition, in which there is a small articular process but 
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no free movement between the tibia and tarsus, is found in L. 
[Coccus) longulum [e) and hesperidum (/) and in several closely 
allied species. 


Lecanium persicae Geoff. (Fig-. 3). 

Nowhere have I seen any notice of a peculiar character to be 
seen on the larvae of this species. Preparations of what I believe 
to be the 2nd stage larvae, collected from the foliage of a peach 
tree in October and again from the stems in March (after hiber- 
nation), exhibit four large and conspicuous pores of peculiar con- 



Fig, 3. Lecanium persicae. (a) 2n<i stage farva, X6s. {b, c, d) 'Dorsal pores 
of larva, viewed from different angles, X450. 

struction on the frontal extremity and four similar pores on the 
posterior segments (see hg. 3), with occasionally another pair on 
the mesothorax. They are dorsal and submarginal in position. I 
cannot find any trace of such organs on the adult female insect or 
on the embryonic larvae, nor have I found anything comparable 
to or homologous with these structures on the larvae of any other 
species of Lecanium that I have examined. Closely similar pores 
are noticeable on the submarginal area of the adult females of 
L. herheridis, but I have had no opportunity of studying the larvae 
of that species. It is, presumably, from, these tubular pores that 
the * long and " exceedingly delicate glass-like filaments observed 
by Newstead on the larvae of persicae are produced. 
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Lecanium transvittatum Green. 

A single specimen of this rare species was taken on Aspen 
(May, 1927), after an interval of ten years since the discovery of 
the earlier specimens. The present example has an over-all length 
of 5.5 mm., being distinctly larger than those previously found 
on Birch, The characteristic colour pattern (which unfortunately 
fades out in dried material) was well marked on the fresh living 
insect. 

Puhinaria psidii Mask. 

This insect appears, for the first time, on our list of British 
glass-house species. It was found by Mr. H. Britten, on an un- 
identified shrub in Rowntree’s Tropical House, York. The species 
has a wide distribution. I have examples from India, Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, New Zealand, the Northern Territory of Australia, 
the Seychelles, Reunion I., Belgian Congo, Bgypt and Brazil. 
It has also been recorded from China, Japan and Formosa, from 
California and the Hawaiian Islands. A complete catalogue of its 
host plants would be still more varied. With such a distribution 
it is surprising that it has not been introduced into our plant 
houses before now. 


Luzulaspis luzidae Duf. 

According to Newsteacl (Mon. Brit. Cocc., II, p. 30), the eggs 
of this species ‘ remain through the winter in the ovisac, the larvae 
hatching in Spring.’ Newly emerged larvae, however, were 
appearing In my laboratory on October Qtli. 

Lui:inlaspis dactylis n. sp. (Fig. 4). 

Ovisac white; elongate, stout, convex above; the posterior half distinctly 
tricarinnte ; open in front, disclosing the anterior extremity of the female insect. 
Length 8 mm. Breadth 1,5-2 mm. 

Adult female {a) elongate ovate; the posttTior o.xtremity eltdt to the anal 
operculum. Antennae (c) 8-jointcd, th<‘ 3rd longest, the 7th and 8th short f‘Sf ; 
situate approximately h.alf-w.ay between the frontal margin and the bases of the 
first pair of legs. Limbs robust; tarsus of 3rd I’eg (d) slightly exceeding half 
the length of the tibiae. Valves of anal operculum rounded at extremity, the 
outer edge strongly arcuate. Marginal setae (h) rigid, acicular, the interval 
between their bases approximately equal to their length. Stigmntic setae 
(«. P) elongate, varying considerably in form, either slender and 

spirally twisted, or stouter and sinuate, or more or less conspicuously branched. 
The subfrontal pair of setae approximately twice the length of the acicular 
marginal setae ; a few longer and shorter trichiform setae in the interval 
antennae ; a conspicuous medio-ventrnl group of similar s<‘tne on 
each of the thoracic and abdominal segments. Abdominal segments each with 
a loose, medio -dorsal group of small multilocular pores. A series of similar pores 
extends from each spiracle to the margin of the body. Length 3.25 mm. 
Breadth 1.5 mm. 
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Fig. 4. Ltisulaspis dactyUs. (a) Adult 9 » X 18. (b) Frontal margin, X450. 
(c) Antenna, X130. (d) 3rd leg (tibia and tarsus), X130. (e) Anterior stigmatic 
spines, X450. (/) Posterior stigmatic spines, X4S0. 


On DactyUs glomerata^ on the slopes above Cheddar Gorge, 
viii, 1926. 

The ovisacs were attached to the leaves low down on the 
plant. Material collected at Swanage (Dorset) on an undetermined 
grass, more than thirty years ago and then assigned doubtfully to 
luzulm, now proves to be identical with the species taken at 
Cheddar. 

Near L. scotica Green, with similar aciculate marginal setae, 
but differing in having the antennae and limbs actually and rela- 
tively shorter and stouter. I have seen no tendency in scotica to 
the branching of the stigmatic setae — so noticeable in dactyUs. 
The ovisac of this species is conspicuously longer and stouter than 
that of scotica and is further distinguished by being tricarinate 
posteriorly. Its habitat — on dry hill-sides — ^is very different from 
the swampy localities affected by scotica. 


Lumlaspis frontalis n. sp. (Fig. 5.) 

Ovisac white ; very long and slender ; flattish or moderately convex above ; 
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obscurely tricarinate at the anterior extremity ; open in front, disclosing the 
frontal area of the insect. Length S-ii mm., the average length being about 
10 mm. Width averaging 1.2 nim. 




spines, X450, (e) Antenna, X 130. (/) Tibia and tarsus of 3rd leg. X T30. 

(g) Adult 9 , XI 8. 

Adult female (.g) long and narrow, the length equalling or exceeding four 
times the breadth. Frontal area strongly produced and often radially rugose. 
Antennae (e) S-joinled, the 3rd longest, the 6th, 7th and 8th shortest and 
approximately equal ; situated at a point very much nearer to the bases of the 
front legs than to the frontal margin. Limbs slender ; tarsus of third leg (/) 
slightly less than half the length of the tibia. Valves and anal operculum bluntly 
pointed, the extremities irregularly tuberculate. Marginal setae (a) slender, 
trichiform, short ; the intervals between their bases twice (or more) as long as 
the setae themselves. Subfrontal setae more than twice the length of those on 
the mat*gin. Stigmatic setae (b, c, d) varying in shape, the more usual form 
being tapering and curved (as at c), but a stout dilated form (d) is quite 
frequent. There are conspicuous medio-ventral groups of trichiform setae on 
each segment. A loose series of small muUilocular pores extends from each 
spiracle to the margin. Length 4-5 mm. Breadth 1-1.25 mni. 

Male puparium translucent, glassy, with a frosted surface ; the posterior 
plaque markedly longer than broad. Length 2 mm. Breadth 0,75 mm. 
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On Car ex remota, Bearstead (near Maidstone), Kent. This 
species has been observed, for several consecutive years, in the 
same restricted area, but not elsewhere. It was at first supposed 
to be a local form of luztilae^ until closer study revealed constant 
differences. Frontalis is a very much larg*er species, being, in 
fact, approximately twice the size of lusuLae, 

We have now, in this country, four distinct species of Luzul- 
aspis. They may be separated by the following key : — 

A. Marginal setae trichiform, 

(a) Frons strongly produced. Antennae set at a point markedly 
nearer the bases of the ist pair of legs than to the frontal 
margin. Marginal setae widely spaced. Fully developed 

ovisac averaging 10 mm. long frontalis, 

(b) Frons not so produced. Antennao at a point approximately 

midway between the frontal margin and the bases of the 
1st pair of legs. Marginal setae narrowly spaced. Fully 
developed ovisac averaging 5 mm. long luzulae. 

B. Marginal setae acicular. 

(a) Antennae and limbs long and slender. Antennae slightly 
nearer the bases of the ist pair of legs. Stlgmatic setae 
simple. Adult female approximately three times as long as 

it is broad. Ovisac not tricarinate scotica. 

(b) Antennae and limbs shorter and i datively stouter. Antennae 
approximately midway between frontal margin and ist 
pair of legs. Stigmatic setae often branched, contorted or 
deeply emarginate. Adult female approximately twice as 

long as it is broad. Ovisac tricarinate posteriorly dactylis, 

Exaeretopiis formiceticola Newst. (Fig. 6.) 

This species, hitherto known from the Channel Islands (Guern- 
sey) only, can now be added to the British list of indigenous 
Coccidae. I collected the ovisacs, sparsely, at the base of plants 
of Dactylis glomerata growing on the slopes above the Cheddar 
Gorge (Somerset), in August, 1926, and again, under similar con- 
ditions, but in greater abundance, at Freshwater (Isle of Wight), 
in July of the present year — 1927. On the earlier occasion most of 
the insects had, as is their habit, deserted the sacs after com- 
pletion of oviposition ; but a sufficient number of adult females 
was secured to permit of the exact identification of the species. 
The specimens collected in the Isle of Wight, three weeks earlier 
in the season, were still tenanted. The insect at an earlier stage 
of its development, before the formation of the ovisac, has not yet 
been observed — either in this country or in Guernsey. A careful 
search, in late June or early July, should result in the discovery of 
this missing stage in the life history of the species. It will almost 
certainly be found adhering to the upper surface of the blades of 
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the grass, near their junction with the stem — as is the habit of the 
allied British species, E, longicornis. Owing- to its retiring habit 
— concealed amongst the close growing foliage and stalks of the 
plant — this insect is far from obvious, although the large white 
ovisacs, when found, are conspicuous objects. The species is 
probably widely distributed in this country, more particularly along 
the south coast. 



Fig. 6. Kxaeretopiis fomiceiicola, (a) Tibia a.t\cl tarsus of 3rd leg (Cheddar) ; 
(b) (I. of Wight), X130. (c) Adult 9 (e.xample from Cheddar), X iS. Tarsus of 
ist leg, (<?) from Cheddar ; (/), ex coll, Newstead ; (g), from L of Wight, X2zo», 
(h) Marginal setae, X220. (t, j, k, J, m, n, 0) Various forms of stigmatic setae, 
X450. 

The original description of formiceiicola was drawn up in 
1894,* and a new genus — Exaeretopus — was erected for its recep- 
tion, the diagnosis of the new genus being as follows ; ‘ Female 
adult covered at gestation with a felted sac. Anterio-r tarsi 
dimerous, Mentum monomerous. Anal cleft and lobes as in the 
Lecaniidae,^ Recent study of ample material has finally convinced 

• Ent. Mo, Mag., and scr., Vol. v, p, 304, Sept. 1894. 
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me that the supposed dimerous condition of the anterior tarsi is 
based upon a misconception of the structure. There is no true 
articulation. The deceptive appearance of a septum dividing the 
joint is due to a more or less deep infolding of the chitinous derm 
on the inner (ventral) side of the tarsus and is accentuated by a 
conspicuous indentation at a corresponding point on the outer 
(dorsal) side of the segment. The infolding of the inner side 
results in a sharp -inward flexure of the distal half of the segment. 
When, as sometimes occurs, the tarsus is not angled, there is no 
folding of its inner side. These conditions are shown in the 
accompanying figures. At (e) is an example in which the tarsus is 
sharply angled medially, with a fold extending almost across the 
segment; at (/) is seen one in which there is no flexure and, con- 
sequently, no folding of the inner side ; at (g) a more gradual 
bending of the segment has resulted in a series of shorter folds. 
There are usually two or more minor identations on the outer side 
of the tarsus. It is noticeable, in all the limbs, that the derm is 
thicker and more heavily chitinized on the dorsal surface. 

Newstead’s original description may be supplemented by the 
following few particulars. In old adult females the posterior half 
of the abdomen is often heavily chitinized and minutely wrinkled 
(as at c). The third antennal joint is usually constricted at a point 
a little below its middle (d). The limbs are well developed, but I 
should not describe them as ‘ very long ’ ; nor is the posterior pair 
appreciably longer than the intermediate pair. There is an evident 
slip in Newstead^s description of the relative proportions of the 
tibiae and tarsi. He writes : * Tibiae not quite so long as the 
tarsi,’ whereas a reverse statement would more accurately de- 
scribe the actual conditions. From measurements of many 
examples I find that the tarsi of all the limbs are approximately 
three-fifths the length of their respective tibiae. I have already 
expressed my opinion upon the supposed dimerous condition of 
the anterior tarsi. The marginal setae (h) are trichiform, mode- 
rately long and stout, and spaced at slightly less than their own 
length. The body setae are shorter and spiniform, except between 
the antennae, where there is a conspicuous series of longer trichi- 
form setae. A single stout, specialised setae is usually (but not 
invariably) present on the margin opposite each of the anterior 
spiracles, but never on the posterior stigmatic areas. These stig- 
matic setae are very variable in form, being simple (k) or variously 
folded, twisted or contorted (i, j, Z, m, n). In one instance (o) a 
broad, hyaline band across the middle simulates a dimerous con- 
dition. 
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Briopeltis festucae Fonsc. 

I have received from Miss D. J. Jackson, who collected them 
in Sutherlandshire, specimens of E. festucae exhibiting- an unusual 
ari'angement of the ovisacs which, instead of occurring singly, as 
is usual, are crowded together, in close formation, on a single 
blade of grass. Moreover these ovisacs are small and less shaggy 
than in typical examples. No divergence from type can be dis- 
tinguished in the structure of the associated insects. It may be 
noted that Dr. F. S. Bodenheimer has recorded a similar massed 
habit in examples collected in Palestine. 

The following observations record either new host-plants or 
new localities : — 

Phenacoccus aceris (Sign), on the stems of Lime trees, and 
Lichtemia vihurni Sign, on Ivy, at Arundel (Sussex), May. 

Lecanium hesperidiim L., on Laiirus nohilis ; Lccanopsis for- 
micaruni Newst. and Ortheziola vejdovskyi Sulc, at the roots of 
grasses, at Lewes (Sussex), July. 

Eriopeltis festucae, on Brachypodium sylvaticiini ; Lichtensia 
vihurni, on Ivy j Exaeretopus formeceticola, Liizidaspis dactylis 
and Trionymus dactylis, on Dactylis glomerata; Phenacoccus bal- 
teatus and Pseudococcus walkeri, on Arrhenatherum elatius ; 
Parafamnairia gracilis, Trionymus pulvemrius, Eriococcus in- 
signis and E, greeni, on various grasses ; Eriococcus inermis, on 
Festuca ovina; Phenacoccus interruptus and Ortheziola vejdovskyi, 
under moss, at Cheddar (Somerset), August. 

Orthezia urticae, on Potentilla anserina, Ranunculus sp. and 
Vida sp, ; Pseudococcus walkeri and Eriococcus greeni, on 
grasses ; Luzulaspis luzulae, on Luzula sp., and L. frontalis, on 
Carex remota; at Bcarstead (Kent), September. 

Eriococcus greeni was found in extraordinary abundance at 
Yateley (Hants), in September. From one small spot of not more 
than three square yards I gathered over a hundred specimens in 
less than half an hour. They occurred chiefly upon grasses, but 
ovisacs had been attached also to the withered foliage of various 
other plants. 

Althoug’h I have a note of the occurrence of Lepidosaphes 
gloveri (Pack.) on the rind of imported oranges, in December, 
1926, I cannot find any published record of its appearance in this 
country. I have now received further examples, from Mr. H, 
Britten, of Manchester, where they were observed on orange fruits 
bought in the market. 
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Mr. Britten has also sent me another greenhouse novelty — 
Pinnaspis niarchali Ckll., from Rowntree’s Tropical House, York, 
where it was infesting Hibiscus roseus. The species was origin- 
ally described from Africa. 

Rhizoeciis decoratus has been found by Mr. Britten on the 
roots of a species of Cy penis (under glass) at Manchester. 

Pseudococcus maritimus was observed, clustered at the base 
of fruits of edible fig (under glass), at Knaphill, Surrey ; July. 

Lichtensia vihurni was abundant on Ivy at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, in July, Other Coccidae from the same locality were : 
Eriococcus pseudinsignis Green, on grass ; Parafairmairia gracilis, 
abundant on Carex viilpina; and Exaeretopiis formic eticola, on 
Dactylis glomerata. 

An unfortunate erratum occurred in my previous article (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., July 1926), where, on p. 117 (line 10 from below), for 
‘ dorsal ’ read ‘ ventral.’ 

Ways End, Camberley, Surrey. 

November 237'J, 1927. 


Inhabitants of Processionary Caterpillar nests. — During a stay in April 1924 
at Mimizan-des-Bains, a small place in the Landes district of France and about 
a hundred miles north of Biarritz, I opened a few of the nests of the Proces- 
sionary Caterpillar {Thaumatopoea pityocampa Schiff.) which were abundant 
there. 

The fauna of these nests appeared to be very constant : 

(1) Parasites : Tachinid flies parasitize the caterpillars, and pupae of these 
flies were very abundant. Examination shows that a high percentage of the 
Tachinid pupae were themselves parasitized by a Chalcid. A number of these 
hyper-parasites were bred and Mr. J. Waterston of the British Museum tells 
me they are typical forms of the variable species Dibrachys boucheanus Ratz. 

(2) Scavengers : Two species of beetle were common in every nest opened ; 
both have been identified by Dr. Hugh Scott. One was a Dermestid, Dermestes 
aurichalceus Kiist., the other was a Cryptophagid, Micrambe perriH Bris- 
(ahieiis Perris nec Payk.). Earwigs and Trombidiid mites were also present. 

(3) Predators : Spiders were numerous in every nest. These were an interest- 
ing variety of the Clubionid, Clubiona decora, which is a common species in 
France and found occasionally in Great Britain. Males were adult, but the 
females were still immature. What constitutes the food of these spiders 
it is difficult to say. They are probably too small to overcome the Tachinid flies, 
so their diet would appear to be one of beetles (with mites and chalcids as 
doubtful possibilities, since spiders do not seem to like either as a general rule). 
I do not think they have chosen this habitat merely for purposes of shelter 
and protection. — W. S. Bristowe, Ashford House, Cobham, Surrey : November 
ph, 1927. 
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COLEOPHORA ALBIDELLl H.-S. A DISTINCT SPECIES. 

BY E. G. R, WATERS, M.A., F.E.S. 

In Vol. Ixiii of this Mag'azine, pp. loo-i, I recorded Coleophora 
alhidella H.-S. as a species occurring- in the Oxford district, on the 
strength of larval cases found in Waterperry Wood (Oxon) and at 
Cothill (Berks). Wishing to obtain reliable examples of the perfect 
insect, in May 1927 I searched systematically for the larvae in these 
two localities, and met with unexpected success. In Waterperry 
Wood three larvae or larval cases were obtained on May 8th, and 
about two dozen (including twelve on one low bush) on May 15th ; 
at Cothill seventeen larval cases were collected on May 22nd within 
an area of a few square yards. All the cases were on Scilix cinevea^ 
nearly all on the upper side of leaves, which the larvae were often 
skeletonizing ; none were on Salix Caprea^ though this species of 
sallow is nearly as common as S. cinerea in the Waterperry Wood 
locality. From these batches of larvae and cases twenty moths 
were bred, nineteen of which emerg-ed between June gth and 22nd, 
and the twentieth on June 28th. With this material it is now pos- 
sible to determine more accurately the differences between C. 
alhidella and the closely-related C, anatipennclla Hb. 

The separation of alhidella from anatipennella is justified by 
certain features of both the larval and the imaginal stages. The 
differences, which are not all equally convincing, but are conclu- 
sive when taken in conjunction, may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) Food-pt.ant. Anatipennella habitually feeds on Rosaceae 
(Pvunus and Cratae^^uSj sometimes also Pyrus)^ alhidella on Salix, 
Records of the finding of the larvae on other food-plants, such as 
hazel, lime, oak, birch, etc., must be regarded ns exceptional, and 
nro doubtless due in many instances to confusion with other species 
such ns r. ardcipennella Scott and ptM'haps C. ibipvnuelhi .Stt, 'PhivS 
difference of habit cnxntes a strong presumption Hint they are dis- 
tinct species. So far as my knowledge goes, there is no specdcs of 
Coleophora whose larvae feed habitually on both Rosacmv and 
Saliaaceae. 

(h) Larva. The differences in the larvae are not very marked. 
L. Sorhagen, who devoted a short paper to C, alhidella in the 
Mlluslrierte Zeitschrift fiir Hntomologie,’ V (1900), pp, 1x3-4, 
certainly went too far in denying the presence of lateral spots on 
the second and third segments of the larvae of alhidella. In May 
1927 I had full-grown larvae of both alhidella and anatipemiella 
before me, and the lateral spots were clearly visible In both. The 
only important difference noted was that in anatipennella the four 
triangular dark-brown dorsal markings on the second segment 
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were less sharply defined, and connected by dark clouding'; but 
this is a point in which variation may easily occur. 

(c) Larval case. The fully-formed case of alhideUa^ when 
compared with that of (maiipenneUaj appears swollen ventrally in 
the middle (not tapering gradually towards the base), is of a dull 
black colour (not somewhat shining), and is roughly coaled on the 
back and sides with small leaf-fragments, which always include a 
large proportion of whitish down (never present in anatipennella). 
The lateral scaly flaps are decidedly smaller in albidella^ and placed 
nearer the anal end ; while I have never seen them widely expanded, 
as in many examples of anatipennella. To anyone familiar with 
these cases in the field, the differences will seem more than suffi- 
cient to justify specific separation, in a genus where the form and 
colour of the larval case are so constant and so characteristic. The 
larva of anatipennella often betrays its presence among the leaves 
and twigs by the glistening of its case in the sunshine ; with 
alhidclla this is never so. The difference in the methods by which 
the larvae enlarge their cases was explained (with figures) by Sor- 
hagen in the paper already mentioned. The presence of white 
down on the cases is independent of the plant on which the larvae 
feed. Sorhagen found that anatipennella cases remained smooth, 
even when the larvae were fed on plants with downy leaves (sallow 
and Pnmus PadUss) ; while Mr. O. W. Richards found a larva of 
alhidella^ in its usual down-coated case, feeding on birch in Bagley 
Wood (Berks) on May 12th, 1927, and reared a female moth from 
it on June i6th. 

(J) Imago. The perfect insects, which are of the same size and 
general appearance, cannot be discriminated without close examina- 
tion. In alhidella the tips of the costal cilia of the forewings are 
always white or creamy, but this occurs also in anatipennella. The 
darker scales sprinkled on the forewings (mainly the outer half) 
vary in alhidella from light ochreous to fuscous, sometimes being 
almost absent, but when present usually numerous and suffused; 
in anatipennella they are of a darker fuscous and more sharply 
defined, but a larger supply of bred specimens is needed before 
this can be certified as a specific characteristic. For the present 
the best superficial distinction is to be found in the antennae. 
Herrich-Schaffer, in his original description of alhidella^ described 
the antennae as faintly ringed underneath only; this is very often, 
but not invariably, true. The annulations of the antennae are 
certainly fainter in alhidella, and commonly reduced to spots on the 
under side, the antennae in consequence appearing plain white 
from above ; whereas anatipennella has complete and conspicuous 
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darker rings. Occasionally the annulations are complete even in 
alhidella, but they are never so dark and distinct as in anatipennella. 




Fig. I. C. albidella H.-S., 9 > ventral view; la. Signum. 

Fig. 2, C. anatipennella Hb., 9 » ventral view ; 2a. Signum. 

(e) Genitalia. The accompanying figures by Mr. O. W. 
Richards, to whom I am greatly indebted for the trouble he has 
taken, show clear differences in the female genitalia, especially in 
the shape of the signum. Mr. Richards adds that there are small 
differences in the male genitalia also, especially in the internal 
apical angle of the harpe, which is more serrate in albidella than 
in anatipennella, 

Albidella is probably quite as common as anatipennella. In my 
own short series of captured imagines hitherto classed as anaii- 
pennella I find several — ^from Milford (Surrey), Boar’s Hill (Berks) 
and Oxford^ — ^which must be transferred to albidella, Mr. E. Mey- 
rick has specimens bred from sallow from Monks Wood (Hunts) 
and from the Marlborough (Wilts) district. The specimens placed 
under the name anatipennella in the British collection at South 
Kensington, unfortunately without adequate data, are mostly 
albidella, 

184 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

December 2yt}i, 1927* 
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ON CERTAIN PAI.AEARCTIC SPECIES OF NOTONECTA Linn. 

BY G. EVELYN HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.E.S. 

I. Notonecta maculata var. fulva (Fuente). 

In a recent paper (Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat. d’Afrique du Nord, 
xvii, pp. 237-247, 1926) Poisson has described an interesting new 
species of Notonecta from North Africa under the name of N. 
pallidula. At the end of his discussion he states that Delcourt had 
no doubt observed this species among specimens of AT. maculata 
Fab., but had passed them by as immature or as albinic specimens 
of the latter species. In a subsequent paper (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
ser. 9, xix, p. 375) I pointed out that the specimens of N. maculata 
with immaculate elytra mentioned by Delcourt (Bull. Sc. Fr. Belg., 
xliii, ser. 7, i, p. 373 et seq.) as occurring in S. Europe and N. Africa 
are referable to fulva Fuente, originally described as a variety of 
glauca Linn. This paper was written without knowledge of the 
work of my valued correspondent M. Poisson, and on receiving a 
reprint of his paper it seemed advisable to re-investigate the 
matter in case any confusion between fulva and pallidula had 
occurred. I have therefore re-examined the two specimens of fulva 
in my collection, one from Naples (G.E.H.), the other from Gabes, 
Southern Tunisia (J. Omer-Cooper). These specimens are un- 
doubtedly referable to maculata, differing from pallidula in their 
larger size (15.0 mm. and 13.5 mm. respectively), in the uniformly 
black scutellum and in the form of the eyes. Unfortunately both 
specimens are females. There is no doubt, therefore, that both 
AT. maculata var. fidva (Fuente) and AT. pallidula Poiss. may co- 
exist in the Palaea retie list. 

2. AT. viridis mediterranea, n.n. 

— A/". V, nUridionalis Hutchinson I.c. 
nec N, furcata var. mendionalis Poisson I.c. 

As was pointed out to me by Mr. W. E. China, my sub-specific 
name meridionalis cannot stand, being preoccupied varietally m 
the g-enus. The specimens of AT. viridis recorded by Poisson (Bull. 
Soc. Ent. Fr., 1925, p. 32S) from Angora must belong to this sub- 
species. 

3. N. lutea Mull. 

The cf genitalia of this alone among European species remains 
undescribed. Having had occasion to examine these structures in 
as many species as possible in order to sub-divide the genus, I 
take this opportunity of figuring the capsule and clasper of this 
and the next species. AT. lutea has the ^ digitiform appendage ^ 
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diaracteristic of the ventral region of the other European species. 
The capsule of the specimen figured, from Tenbach, Austria (9. ix. 
1922, G.E.H.) is slightly damaged anteriorly, so the outline of the 
flrawing in front of the appendage may be a little inexact. The 
lengih of the capsule is 2.8 mm. (figs, i and 2). 





big. I. Nolonrcla liitea hiiiW. cf fjrnilal cap'^uk* (X21}. 

Fig. 2. Notomcla luiea Mull, clamper (X67). 

Fig. 3. Notonccta trigutiata Motsch. (S gapital capsule (X21), 

Fig. 4. Notonccta triguttata Motsch. clasper (XCy). 

[In figs. 1 and 3 hairs on capsule are omitted, in figs. 2 and 4 all hairs omitted. J 

4. N. triguttata Motsch. 

The only Asiatic species in which the genitalia have been de- 
scribed is N. siicnsoni Hungerford (Ann. Ent vSoc. Am., 1925, 
xviii, p. 417, later synonymised by its describer with jV. bergrothi 
Esaki). No mention is made of a digitiforra appendage. In N, 
triguttata there is likewise no appendage, but the ventral margin 
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of the capsule is produced posteriorly as a pointed triangular un- 
jointed process. The length of the capsule figured, from a speci- 
men merely labelled ‘ Japan,’ is 1.9 mm. (figs. 3 and 4). 

Dept, of Zoology, Univerbity of Witwatersrand, 

Johannesberg, S.A. 

December ^rd, 1927. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECORDS FOR SOME THYSANOPTERA 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN. I. WITH A DESCRIPTION OF 
ODONTOTHRIPS CYTISI sp. n. 

BY GUY D. MORISON, B.SC. (LOND.), 

North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Aberdeen, N.B. 

The European species ol the genus Odontoihrips are in need of 
revision, and I hope that Mr. Bag*nall will find time to do this with 
his unique collection of Thysanoptera. Priesner, in writing * Die 
Thysanopteren Europas,' was hampered by not having types of the 
British species, especially as the genus is founded on O. ulicis 
Hal.-Bagn., hitherto recorded solely from the British Isles and 
P' ranee. 

Odontothrips ulicis Hal.-Bagn. 

After comparing some of BagnalTs specimens with mine, I 
accept his determination of Haliday’s species because : (i) I have 
found both sexes of the insect in great numbers on Ulex europaeus 
in S. England and N.E. Scotland and in lesser numbers on 
U. nanus in S. England. (2) Its pale yellow nymphs occur in the 
flowers of U. europaeus, (3) It answers to Haliday’s original 
description except that it has no hooks on the fore tarsus, and for 
this I accept Bagnall’s explanation that Haliday was mistaken in 
describing as hooks on the tarsus what were really the apices of 
the claws on the tibia. The remark about the fore tarsal hooks 
applies equally to phalcratus Hal., but not to loti (described else- 
where by Haliday), which has a pair of hooks on the second seg- 
ment of the fore tarsus. 

The species seems univoltine. Nymphs frequent the flowers of 
U, europaeus and the results of their injury appear as a silvery 
sheen on the inside of the petals and on the staminal sheath, but 
only superficial cells are damaged, and this seems of no importance 
to the plant. Evidently the mature nymphs pass to the earth to 
complete their metamorphosis, and presumably the greater number 
of them hibernate as nymphs ; but some imagines probably survive 
the winter, for I found at Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, on January 
1st, 1925, in a gorse flower an active $ and cf when the tempera- 
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ture was many degrees below freezing and a thin film of ice covered 
most of the plant. Also I have found them more or less commonly 
during January — September, but in greatest abundance during 
March — June. I can record them from Burnham Beeches, Bucks, 
Bagshot, Berks, Kew Gardens, Surrey, and in a number of locali- 
ties in Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. Gorse seems their host 
plant, but I have also found them on Cytisus scoparius, Lotus 
corniculatiis (one $ ) and Larix europea (one $ ). When they are 
beaten on to a sheet of paper from gorse they are often captured 
and eaten by small Arachnids from the same source, and I once 
obtained a 9 with an immature mite attached by its jaws to the 
base of her abdomen on the ventral surface. Abnormalities occur 
chiefly in antennal segments 3 — 6 either by fusion or reduction. In 
order to settle the classification specimens will be sent to most 
Thysanopterists. 



Odontothrips cyiisi, sp. n. 

Female (figs, i 2). General body colour dark brown, sometimes with a 
slight reddish tinge. Legs and antennae coloured like body except the third 
antennal segment, all tarsi, fore tibiae towards apex, and ovipositor blades which 
are yellowish brown. Fore wings dark brown except for a very pale area just 
beyond the base and a light brown area between the middle and the apex. 
Hind wings very pale brown with darker longitudinal vein and a small dark 
area near the base. All hairs dark brown. 
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Measurements in /x : Antennal segments, length : with, i 32-35 : 37, 11 46-49 ; 
29, in 66-72 : 29, IV 64-70 : 26-28, v 47-49 : 22-23, vi 62-64 : 25-26, vn 11*5 : 8-5, 
VIII 20 : 7*5 ; total length of antenna, about 370 ; head, length 138-150, width 
168-180 ; interocellar hair length about 96 ; length : width, maxillary palp seg- 
ments I 20 : 10, II 20 : 7, III 24 : 5, labial palp i 3 : 7, ii 20 : 4. Pronotum, length 
192-210, width 328-264; length of hairs on anterior angles of pronotum 32-35, 
on posterior angles 96-108 ; claws on fore tibiae, length : width at base, external 
claw 26 : 12, internal claw 15 : 9. Mesonotum, length 90-120, width of meso- 
thorax 330-360 ; metanotum, length 150-180 ; fore wings, length 950-1050, width 
near base, 13S, near middle 78 ; hind wings, length 840-950, width at middle 60 ; 
hind tibia, length 210-240. Abdomen, length 1000-1150, width 380-420 ; length of 
* comb ’ teeth of urotergum viii 9-17, of longest hairs of ix 190-200, of longest 
hairs of x 180; ovipositor, length in straight line 330, width across middle of a 
blade 58. Total body length 1400-1600. 

Head broader than long, marked with distinct dark transverse striae and 
with the margin of the foramen magnum dark and strongly chitinised. Cheeks 
very slightly curved outwards from the parallel. Each eye about I the length 
of the head and about f as wide as long, projecting slightly and the internal 
margin rounded ; very dark reddish brdwn in colour with moderately large 
facets and pilosity limited to about 12 hairs. Ocelli conspicuous, with the 
anterior ocellus mo-re closely approximated to the posterior than these are to 
one another ; each posterior ocellus separated by about the length of its lens 
from the compound eye ; ocellar pigment dark reddish brown forming crescents 
towards the centre of the ocellar triangle. The two pairs of ante-ocellar hairs 
are quite conspicuous, the interocellars are very long and a row of 6 stout 
hairs is placed across the head on either side behind the eyes, and besides these 
there are a few exceedingly delicate hairs scattered about the occiput. On each 
side of the ventral surface of the head there is a hair near the base of the 
antenna, a row of 4 hairs near the eye, 3 hairs between the eye and the mouth- 
cone and I hair just above the mouth-cone and another above it nearer the 
middle line. 

Mo-uth-cone about as long as head and reaching to about middle of the 
prosternum, then bent abruptly downwards ; same colour of the head except for 
a small dark area at the apex ,* extrusible portions of the stylets, maxillary and 
labial palpi pale brown ; 4 colourless hairs at the apex of the last segment of 
the maxillary palp and 3 on that of the labial palp and a few dark hairs 
scattered about the mouth-cone. 

Antennae 8-segmr>nted, inserted in front below the vertex of the head and 
closely approximated. Segments : 1 wider than and almost rectangular in outline 
but with a base somewhat wider than the apex on w^hich is placed a minute, 
dorsal process directed forwards ; ii barrel-shaped, but more constricted just 
past the base which is in the form of a strong!}'- chitinised ring ; iii urn-shaped, 
with a distinct pedicel on which rests the rounded base of the urn which is 
almost parallel-sided for f, of its length (up to the ’base of the long hairs) where 
it becomes constricted and continues with closer parallels for the remaining I of 
its length. This segment is almost symmetrical in side view, but with a slightly 
greater dorsal bulge behind the forked tricheme. iv shaped like in but with a 
shorter, wider pedicel, a narrower body, a less abrupt constriction for the 
terminal and in side view more asymetrical due to the ventral bulge behind 
the forked trichome. v shaped like ii but much narrower and with a short 
pedicel and a slight ventral bulge, vi elongate-ovoid, with a broad base and an 
apex a little wider than vxi which has sides almost parallel but slightly con- 
verging towards viii, which is similar to vii but longer and narrower and ending 
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ill a fairly blunt apes. S. foments i-vi are marked with faint transverse triae. 
A lorked, curved triehomo (3f>/0 its present on the dorsal surface of ill just 
posterior to the apex, and another is similaily placed on the ventral surtace of 
I A single, small (o//), hooked trichonie is placed on the outer side, a little 
below the apex of iv, ly \'i, whilst vi bears a largi‘, blade-like tiichonic (3a/A) on 
its inner side, i bears lo shoit hairs, ii 7 longer hairs, ill 4 long and 1 short, 
i\-v each 5 long, \i b shurtfM', vii 4 hairs, vui 3 long hairs at the tip and 3 
lower down, m-vi bo<'us 3-5 transviTse rings ol exceedingly delicate micro- 
triehia. i dark brown, slightlv darker at aix'x, n same colour, but little paler 
}oiio-wdsh brown luw^ards app\, ni yellowish brown, darker towards apex and 
daiker dorsally than vcntrally, iv-vm dark brown, iv and v with a paler nng 
just above the pedicel, vi with a ver^ slightly paler ring just above the base 
and a similar colour towards the apex, vn, via coloured brown like the apex 
of VI. 

Pronolum broader than long; posterior angles rounded. At each anterior 
angle there are 2 short hairs, one below the other and directly cephalad. Along 
the anterior margin lie 8 hairs, whilst about 16 are scattered about the pronotunn, 
and S lie along the txis^erimr margin between the two pairs of long hairs at the 
posierio'i' angh’s. It is marked by delicate transverse striae like the rest of the 
fiociy including the leg-. 

Mesothorax with its anterior angles rounded and a stiff hair near each 
|)esLero-latcral angle of the mososcutum. Mesosternum with a row of 3 hairs 
jii-t in front of each coxa and about 20 usually smaller, scattered hairs. Few 
small hairs scattered on the pleuritcs. 

Metalhorax : rnctascutum with i long and i short hair at the antcrio’* 
margin on either side ol the mi'dirin longitudirtal line ; mcta.sculellum hairle.ss ; 
mela-epimi'ron (the sclerite between the metasternum and the metnscuUdlum) 
with 2 hairs; nii'lasternum bears about 20 short, scattered bails anti i long 
hair in front of each coxa. 


Fig. 2. 



Outer lateral view of Irdl fore tibia and tarsus of 
(}i!o}iloth}il>s evtisi .sp. n. 9* 


Lf'gs : fore femur doi sa-ventrally expanded; foi(‘ tibia cylindritMl with a 
narrow base expanding to alioul three limes this diameter in the middli^ then 
ront raiding slightly before the apex. Tw'o strong, curved claws at the apex; 
the outer ventral is larger than the inner venlial claw and each bears a small 
pale liair near its apex. The gland ntxir the apex of the fore tibia is usually 
visible entad. Fore tarsus without hooks. Two strong hairs at the apex of 
the middle and hind tibiae, ar\d the hind tibia boars a comb of 6 stiff hairs 
along its inner ventral margin. All coxae, femora, tibiae and tarsi boar a few 
sma 1 hairs which tend to become longer towards the apices of the femora and 
tibiae. The Icg^ t(‘nd to be slightly darker brown than the rest of the body, 
but the yellowish brown colour of the axis and apex of the fore tibiae and of 
the tarsi is sometimes seen in a slight degree at the apices and bases of the 
middle and hind femora and tibiae. 

Wings: fore wing, costa with 26 hairs; radial vein with 4-hTi — ly-f-s hairs 
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with very little spacing between the groups unless the middle group is small, in 
which case the spacing between il and the last group is fairly long ; cubital with 
14-1S hairs; anal with 5 hairs, 2 (colourless) near the apex and i dark neai 
the base of the anal area. Of cross veins there is one between the radial and 
the costal at about the level ol the 7th costal haii, another at about rhe level 
of the 16th costal hair, and another between the radial and cubital vein a' 
about the level of the 2nd cubital hair. Owing to the method ol mounting, the* 
veins arc otten invisible except those marked by hairs. About 30 fringing hairs 
lie between hairs 5-22 of the costa, and about 40+ -28 fringing hairs lie along 
the posterior margin ol the wing from a little way past the alula to near the 
apex. Hind wing with abo-ut 40 fringing hairs along the anterior margin foi 
the last :£ of its length, and about 70 along its posterior margin. There are 
2-1-1 small hairs at the base of the anterior margin, 2 colourless, stiff hairs on 
the middle vein near its base, and 2 long and 4 minute hairs at the apex of the 
alula which is the darkest coloured area ol the whole wing. The anterior 
fringing hairs of the front wing are paler brown than those of the hind wing. 
The posterior fringing hairs of both wings are waved. Both wings are covered 
with very small, dark microtrichi.a in parallel longitudinal lines. 

Abdomen of elongate-ovoid shape common in genus. Uroterga 2-S and 
Lirosterna 1-7 have each a chitinised and more or less darkened transverse, 
narrow band at or near their anterior margins. Urotergum i is more sculptured 
than the rest and bears 6 hairs. Each of uroterga 2-7 bears a mid transverse 
row of 6 h.ii'S and 2 lateral hairs at each side. Urotergum 8 has the chaetotaxy 
of 2-7, but on either side with an extra hair, a ‘ comb ’ of about 12 teeth 
dorso-laterally placed on the posterior margin, and a group of about 15 teeth 
like those of the ermh (i.e. intogumontnl, hjiir-like processes without an articu- 
lated bassej in front of the spiracle. The two combs are separated dorsally b> 
about the length of a comb. Tergum 9 bears 26 hairs of which 6 are extra 
long. Tergum 10 bears 14 hairs of wdiich 4 are extra long, and it is split 
for more than its length along the ni’d dorsal line. Urosternum i is 

reduced and bears 3 minute hairs. 2 boars ^ hairs along its posterin'' 
margin and bears 6 hairs. Urosternum 8 is split into two triangular 
plates each with 5 hairs along the posterior margin, A pleuron of i is a small 
dark chitinous rod surrounded by membranous chitin. On segments 2-7 each 
pleuron is divided into a dorsal and a ventral pleuritc. The ventral plcurites arc 
deeply dentate along their posterior margins, w^hilst dorsal pleurites 3-7 bears 
each a hair near the posterior margin. The length of the abdominal hairs tciids 
to increase towards the posterior segments. Each urotergum bears ^ sensory (?) 
or glandular (?) area.s — one between the first and second hair from the middle 
line and one near each anterior angle, A similar row of 4 areas is present across 
the dorsal surface of both meso- and metathorax. The areas have the appear- 
ance of alveoli of hairs. A reddish brown, spherical, accessory (?) gland lies 
at the ba.se of the ovipositor and is conspicuous in young insects. Spiracles as 
usual on the mesothorax, metathorax, ist and 8th abdominal segments open 
into a well-developed tracheal system. 

Male (fig. 3). Like the female, hut smaller, and the gene’-el bod} colour 
lends to be lighter, and when so the yellowish brown areas of the antennal and 
leg segments are more conspicuous. The two upturned processes of the 9th 
urotergum are dark brown tipped with black. The extrusible portions of the 
genitalia are yellowish brown. In young, light coloured specimens the testes 
and vasa deferentia are orange coloured and lie in abdominal segments 4-6, 
whilst a very large median, paler coloured sac (accessory gland ?) lies in segments 
5-8, but these organs may be very inconspicuous in older, darker specimens. 
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Measurements in // : Antennal segments, length ; width, i 29-32 : 32-35, ii 
43-5-46 : 26, in 58-68 : 23, IV 58-63 : 23, v 40-6-45 : 20, vi 58-63 ; 22, vii 8-5-11-5 ; 
8-5, VIII 14-5-17*5 : 6 ; total length of antenna, about 350; head, length 120-145, 
width 150-162 ; intcrocollar hair, length 72-78. Prothorax, length 145-16S, width 
203-226 ; length of hairs on anterior angles of pronotum 27-30, on posterior 
angles 80-87; claws on fore tibia, length: width at base, external daw 17: ii, 
internal daw 14 : 8. Mosonotuni, length 87-100, width of mesothorax 2^6-305 ; 
metanotum, length 119-14S; fore wings, length 810-920, width near base 102-116, 
near middle 65-70 ; hind wings, length 750-900, width at middle 50-58 ; hind 
tibia, length 210-252. Abdomen, length 320-395, width 116-145; length of 
‘ comb ’ teeth of urotergum viii, 5-11, of longest hairs of ix, 145-160; length : 
width at base of dorsal processes of urotergum ix, about 38* 17. Total bod\ 
length 1100-1320. 



Fig, 3. Left lateral view* of end of abdomen of 
Odontothrips cytisi sp. n. (S . 

On cither side of abdominal segment 8 there is a small pleuron dentate 
caudad. Each postero-lateral angle of urotergum 9 is produced upwards in a 
strong curved process which seems to function as an accessary copulntory organ. 
A colourless, curved hair arises just behind the process at its base. 

Described from eighty females and sixty males caught during 
the years 1924 — 1927 on Cytisus scopanus in Aberdeenshire and 
Kincardineshire, Type specimens consisting of ten females and 
ten males have been deposited in the British Museum (Nat, Hist.) 
and co-types will be sent to most Thysanopterists. 

Of the known European Odoniothrips the species cytisi re- 
sembles most closely ulicis Hal., but the female may be separated 
by the usually shorter lengths of antennal segments 3 — 6, the 
usually smaller number of- stiff hairs on the forewings, the shorter 
hind tibia and the decidedly shorter claws on the fore tibia. The 
male, besides having the specific characters of the female, is very 
clearly distinguished by the two upturned processes of the ninth 
urotergum, though in this character it resembles meridionalis 
Priesner. 
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As usual, deformities occur chieliy in antennal segments 3 — 6, 
some of which may be reduced or lused in different ways ; also the 
number of hairs on the radial and cubital veins of the fore wings 
may be inconstant to the number of 2 — *3 per vein on either wing. 

As seen in the body of the female, the mature egg is slightly 
reniform, measuring about 300 : 120. Usually about three eggs 
mature together. Presumably they are laid in the gynoecea of 
flowers of Cytisus scopanus. During the weather usually ex- 
perienced in this district these flowers become open to the visits of 
Thysanoptera for about three days previous to their opening for 
larger insect, and then they last about seven days. I have found 
nymphs often in numbers in the flowers from the middle of June 
to the end of July with the first stadium nymphs predominating 
during the earlier month. The second stadium nymphs are large 
and of variable but pale yellow, though when alive they are usually 
darker than those of ulicis Plal. They do not seem to have as sure 
a foothold as the imagines. As many as three will occur on the 
inside of a flower which shows on the inside of its petals and on 
its staminal sheath the silvery appearance usually attributed to 
damage by Thysanoptera. Such petals, if fixed and stained, will 
show a greater intensity of staining in the injured areas. How- 
ever, as the imagines of other species of Thysanoptera often feed 
on the flowers, the nymphs of cytisi cannot be accused of all the 
damage, and in any case the total injury caused by Thysanoptera 
does not seem to affect the plant adversely. 

The species seems univoltine. Full-grown nymphs evidently 
pass from the plant to the earth, where apparently they complete 
their metamorphosis, appearing the following year as adults. Most 
of the adults I have found in the spring are certainly young indi- 
viduals, but this does not preclude the possibility of the hibernation 
of some adults of the previous year. Since during the last four 
years I have found the nymphs only on Cytisus scopanus, it seems 
that this plant is the normal host, but in spring, when the adults 
appear, I have taken them in numbers on grass, Anemone Nemo- 
rosa and Vaccinium Myrtillus, and more frequently during the 
later months on Ulex europaeus. I have found adults from the 
beginning of April to the end of July in Aberdeenshire and Kin- 
cardineshire. Males and females occur usually in about equal 
numbers and sometimes hundreds may be present on a large bush 
of broom before the flowers open, though only few adults are 
found on bushes in full bloom. They are rather slow in movement, 
but the temperature of a hot day makes them quite brisk. In the 
field the white patch at the base of the wings is quite conspicuous. 
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Odoniothrips phalvrafus Hal. 

During;* lh(* last lour y<‘ars I fiavr 9?^ atu! 

nymphs ('on\monly in AlH‘r(h*<*nshi!r atul KitK'anlinrshin^ on /.n//#y- 
rns pmtvn*iis\ Adults wtua* louiul from th<‘ hr^imnuiL:* fd' lunn to 
tlu‘ ntul r»f Aiupist, and nymphs during' July aial August. 'Phn 
atltihs a|)pnar na^ularly in tin* samn spot shortly Indorn 
is al>otit to (lovviM*, and whilst niany huiulrnds may hv prcsnnl in a 
hinl of Liithyms th(*y do nt>l setan tosproad to nca^'hhoti?*inn plajtts^ 
though lliesn arc snparatnd by <mly a fnw yanis. Only onoi* havn I 
fotind 9 9 Idchi ('raccii, 

Odonfoflnips hdi Hal. 

During junn-july of the last four voars I have cauglil 9 9 
few cf cf <ui i.otus coniiaildtits in various parts of Aberdeenshire 
and Kiru'ardimshire, The inserts .seent r4‘strirted to small patehes 
of l.ottis^ whieJi is vt^ry e<anm<jit itt many distrhis; nor have f 
found tlumi oti l.oius mapir in the North or South of Oreat Britain. 

Odanioihnps muiaiiiH.s Bagn. (nee taera/ioau/ix Ib'iesner). 

T obtainetl this spiaat's on Oetober btli, from ilowering 

I Hex nanus at Btirnham Beeches, Bueks., and my fadd note is that 
th<*y were munerous and active ; but ! ottly took five 9 9» which 
lliree wvw ovigerous, A 9 tak(‘n <m i\ nanus at O>fshott» 
Surrey, on Sepfeniher 5th, 1027. 

In a rectait conversation Bagnall informed nte of the above 
error in synonymv, and I believi* that he is publishing that state* 
mefd shortly. Throtigh his kimliiess I have two 9 9 eatfghi f»y 
him during SeptiunlxT, rqi.i. However, liis fuigitud descrlfUioit is 
too eornparative to be satlsfaetory, so f ad<l the bdhmdng brief 
diagnosis of my speeinuais, v^hieb, I titink, will alh^vv the two 
species be separated fairly easily, tfiottgh they an* appanuttly 
alnHist ideal i<%al in ^adoration. 

MnnsunMUf'itiM In /< : Ana niud si'gn»c*ofs, Irngih ; witldt, 1 i .'tS* tt *|i i 
m 7.^ t jju IV 07-7^ ; an, V t juu vi oi-Oi ; ; va lott : ♦«. vm 17*5 t 6-7 1 

luwP whtih i7tsfSn‘, liiternerUar halts Itni^dtH i 

wkith, mnsiliary palp 1 a.t : 8*5, a in 15 ; labial 1 35 ft, 

Ji 20 ; i»5* Pmnotutn, 16(4-174, wMth 230-246*, kngth of ludrH an antedor 

nmoles of pronotum 30-444, hairs on posiodof nngjc*?t 85-110* fore tihlal claw, 
lenjith 8*5, width nt base 8*5 *, hooks on second Kef|mem of fore tarsus, length 5. 
rterotlmrax, length 246-260, width 305-320*, fore wings, length <160-10201 hind 
wings, length t^aoniho; hind tibia, length 3«3*«a32. Abdamert, length about n3«h 
width about 330; length 15-18 of each of about ia tenth in each *<*01116* of 
urolarguiti vni } longest hiurn on tirtilargum iK 130.170, on % I45*.t55, Total 
body length 1450-1580. 
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I’lio chaf’tatnxy varies in the foie winfjs : costa -27-32, radial vein .1-54-12 — iS 
4-2, cubital vein 1.1.-17. 


(?) OtUnilofhrif^s if^itobilis Bag*n. 

At Ba|4.shot diiriti^' Ati.t»nis|, 1923, on IJlex wn/tov were obtained 
two 9 9 i def^ which apparently belonged to this species, 
hitherto recorded only from Spain with no mention of a plant. 
Owing to the evnporati{>n of the alcohol in the collecting tube the 
insects became very shrivelled and were unfortunately destroyed. 

Department of Advisory Kntomolugy, 

Mariscdial Collej^e, Abt'nlecn, N.B. 

January r<)28. 


(yahronidiu) in WoUnton Park, Notts: a correction , — In my note in the 
Jarpiary number of this Mni^azine, ‘ Crabronidiui in an old oak-stump, Wollaton 
Park, Notts two priui(‘r\ teiairs liavi- 0(‘curre<i— oiu* of whic'h may not lx* tf^o 
obvious. On pai,{e 5 a t'apital (» has mysteriously crept in between the v and a 
of varitiSf and on p, 7, in the sentence ct>mmen(Mnf» ‘ It is nially rather remark- 
able that of two sucli shiulaily sized . . . Crahronids as C, cavifrons and M, 
(fnadricincius/ both often resiinj^ sid(‘ by side,’ when * nestin|;( side by side ’ was 
of courst* intended,-— II. P. J<»nms, 53 0 ws(nn Drive, Wollaton Park, Nottini^ham : 
January cjth, 1928. 

Atcmelcs paradoxus %Hir, acuticolUs IVasm., a variety new to the British List, 
— Seven specinums of this variety were tak<‘n by me betw»*en the 13th and loth of 
April, 1927, fit the Lizard, Cornwall, in various nests of Formica fusca var. 
j^fleharia, Wasmann des<’rib(‘d the var. aCHticoilis of A. paradoxus in the Deutsch. 
Knt. y-<*it., 31 , loi (1887) as follows : — ‘ Thorace lateribus penes anj^ulo.*? posticos 
fortius emarfjinatis, nnf^uHs aeutiorihus.’ In his tabk*, in German, he separates 
it from the type by the sides of th(' thorax mon* stronf^ly bordered, and the 
posterior angles distinctly more pointed and standinf? out. 1 have to thank 
Mr, H, St. J, K, Demist horpe for kindly deterinininf* the identity of the beetle, 
and also for furnishiii|» me with the above d(*srriptions.“*~J* H. Keys, 7 Whimpte 
Street, Plymouth : Detemher :^oth, 1927. 

A note on Peronea shepherdma Ste ph, 'rortricid, thoui^h locally 
plentiful in the Pens of Norfolk, SulTolk and Cambridf^eshire, has b<*en reported 
from f(‘W other British loeaHti<‘H, 'rhcrc are isolated records of its occurrence 
at I-ythntn in I.ancashire (bred some seventy yf‘ars by J, B, Hodgkinson ; 
ef, Wilkinson’s * British Tortrices,’ p. 151), at Hitchin in Hertfordshire (taken 
1 )y Mr, Durrnnt ; cf, Victoria History of Hertfordshire, Vol. I), and at Reading 
in Berkshire (taken at light by the late Mrs. Bnzett ; cf, Victoria History of 
Berkshire, VoL I). Mr. Meyrick (in the 1805 edition of his * Handbook ’) 
mentions also Dorset, and Barrett added Essex and East Lothian, but in each 
case without any details, I .suspect this .species to be much more general than 
the records indicate, P, shepherdana is common enough in certain marshy spots 
in the Oxford district— at South TIinksey (Berks), whore I fir.st met with it in 
1919-20, and at Cothill (Berks), where I have found it since 1923. In Oxford- 
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shire I have taken .a speeiitien at Vaiahm (S<’p(em1>‘r On Auj^ust 

31st, 1926, I captuu'd two speeinieriN in the nnlrsii at Ih esltw ater, in the isl?* 
rjf Wij.;hl. There are pruhahlt fwt>n‘aMins whv this speei«*N is nveileoLed, llie 
fiist is the uuiihti usUeness its habits, ali'eativ painted «mt in Haiuil. The 
itiofhs hide In* din ainniu* dettse tanj^les t»f Sfimim I Imitna near the fp'ntind ; 
if disttnhed hy the upeniitf* nut td' nne tiinfile, they ttsn.dh t)i\e into jnudher, 
and thus nfunt I'seape rapture, it is dauhlless due tt» ttniMaiU iiddriuj.* a^iiin.sl 
leaves and stems that the eniulilinn of rapftired speelinetts is ustially sa 
indifferent, Tlte s»n'tmd reasnn is the lalem ss af the ittt.tjpds app<*arants'. 
Areordinj^ to Mejriek and Barrett flu* niotli is on the win^* in jtiU am! August ; 
this is no doubt correei fur s<uue localities, hut in nty expet ieitte P. ^shi^phvrthtUii 
is deeidt'dly an nututnnal iitsert. Near Oxforti I have never heeit aide to futd 
the moth until late AiijAtsf. tht* ear1ie*a date Iteinj^ August .»ith, tutu. B orrurs 
ihroupfliout Septeiithtu', so loi\n ;k thf* weatht'f is fastntrahli* ; ami ;it (kuhin 1 
tduained a specimen in very fair condition, anti pioltahlv sipjited aitotlier, as 
hale as October .jth, xhcphruiimu should thttrehat* he lookial For, in 

late Auf2(ust and duriii|^ September, in any nieadtnvs ttr titarshy places wJier»* 
meadow-sweet j^tows plentifully and timlisturhetl. Some care is needed hi 
sepnratinti it from P, nsperutmt 11 h., whith sonn’times has stnmjdv r»*iieulateti 
forewinf's, Frequitips SHrttCft Umaiia hi the same localities, and is still fin tlie 
wiiui in tile first half of Srqiteitther ; a p, lance at the liimhvinps, winch aia* fainllv 
reticulated in fihephrrduna hui nut in n^pt'rsutut. Is usuallv decisive.- K, ( 5 , R, 
Watkrs, i,H.| Woodstock Road, Oxford : Jamatn mil, 


Note on Ifyponnmeuin rofinatelht flUhn, ftu'dinfi nn the f/o«cv-dm of Aphis 
rumicis At«w.-*~WhiIe I wa« carrying nut experim»‘nts rf*eenily in Kngland on the 
oviposition responses of moths of the genus livpimomeuln, soni<* ohs<*rvati(ms on 
the ff‘eding habits of the adult mothsi \V4*re made which seem worth r»'Cording. 
Numbers of th co^i^ntitella Iliihn. wer»* confuted in capes and HUpfdied witli 
shoots of Euimymus (*nrnpavtts and K. japimitus for epg-taylng purposes. It 
was noticed that two or three ninths were alwms to he seen on certain shoots 
which happened to Ih^ infestetl with Aphis riomViv, hive where in the cages the 
moths wotild remain motionless, hut on thcsi* shoots thev were ahvavs active, 
moving about in an agitated manner with ptolnwis fully extendrii, prodding at 
the AphisAnh^ntod leaves, From the random wav in which thev appeared to he 
working I lm,'igmcd that they were fe»'dlng upon the Aphid honey dew deposited 
upon the leaves. More careful ohseivaiion showeil that fhlH was not the cane. 
Whenever an aphhl was touclied hv the prohoscis h was seen that a drop of 
honey-dew was hccreled ami this was hninedtafelv sacked up fiv the moth, which, 
during the proeexs, ceuMed jtn active nmvemeiiis, remaining quite still as if to 
enjoy the taste to the full, rurhwisly enough the moths do not srem to utroke 
the aphids inientinnally hut poke ahout on the shoots at nnalom as if blind, 
hut when they do happen to touch an apliid they immediately sei^e utmn the drop 
fuoduwi and drink it greedily. 1 am not aware that any simihar liahit has been 
definitely recorded in any British moth till hough the <H'ctirreiiee mity he more 
general tlian is usually Mupposed, l>r. Hugh Scott has drawn mv attention to 
the description quoted by Bingham in the * Faumi of British lnd}fi,» Butterflks, 
V0I. II, iqo7, p. a«>87 (and the illustration there given), of the f.ycaenid AUaiinm 
horsfieUi Moore tickling Aphides with its proboscis. This bmterny seems 
habitually to feed on honey-dew and it« fore legs are sjsechdly modified, perhaps 
for stroking the aphids.— W. H. Tnoarn, Cltnm Experiniem Smtlon, Riverside, 
California; Deamher ttth, ioa7. 



Crabro carlnmanus Dahllu tn iMtuashire, — I have just identified a tnale of 
this sp{*cies which I took on ilolkcr Moss<*s on June* 6th, x()2'j. ll was flying 
about a thick hroken-off branch of, 1 think, a spiuce lie, which I was watching, 
as it was bung visit<!d by Rhyssa pcrsuusoria. The only Britisli records of 
C\ carbmariiis appear to he two i'xaniplcs from Avieinore, Scotland (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., u)(Jo, p. and i6o.|, p. Davis Wakd, Lymehurst, Grange-over- 

Sands, Lancs. : December i^th, 1927. 


OBSERVATIONS OX COiJiOPHORA CAESPITITIELLA Z. AND 
r. GLAUCWOLELLA Wood. 

BY E. G. R. WATERS, M.A., F.E.S. 

In spite of their extreme abundance Coleophora cacspiiitiella 
Z. and C\ f^hmcicolvlla Wood are imperfectly known, and few 
lepidopterists have made a systematic attempt to separate them. 
The other rush-feeding:' Coleophorae, though obscure, can be dis- 
criminated by ennsful breeding*; but tliese two species cannot be 
distinguished with certainty by any superficial characters of the 
larval or imaginal stages. It is true that the moorland form of 
caespititidla, attached to Junviis squarrosus, can usually be deter- 
mined without diiliculty owing* to its dark colour and its habitat 
{cf. Dr. J. H. Wood, in Ent Mo. Mag., XXVHl, 1892, p. 170); 
I have bred this form in plenty from South-west Surrey, and have 
seen the larvae commonly on the mountains of North Wales and 
the Lake District. But the ordinary form of caespititieUa does 
not differ perceptibly in colour or markings from glaucicolella. 
According to Dn Wood {ihid, p. 173), followetl by Mr. Mcyrick in 
his Handbook, glaudcoldln is a paler-Iooking and more decidedly 
ochreous in.sect, and ha.s dark apical dashes more constantly than 
caespititieUa; but though I have long series of each before me, I 
find it imptjssihlc to ac'cept this distinction even as a vague general 
rule. Grey specimens which 1 have thought to be prohiibly caespiii-^ 
iiella have repeaU‘<lly prove<l on examination to be glaucicolelhu 
The genitalia alone (mah? and female) separate the species with cer- 
tainty. The female genitalia of both species were adequately figured 
by Dr, Wood, in connection with the paper referred to above 
(plate 4, facing' |). 176) ; the male genitalia are figured here for the 
first time, from drawings by Mr. O. W, Richards. It is thanks to 
the kindness of Mr. Richards, who has taken the trouble to identify 
a large number of specimens by examining the genitalia, that I 
am able to write the present notes. 

It was rightly pointed out by Dr, Wood that the Jtmcus 4 etding 
Cohophome are not confined to one particular species of JtmeuSt 
though each has a preference. CaespititieUa undoubtedly prefers 
jmteus communis and /. squarrosns^ on both of which it abounds. 
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An attempt to find specific distinctions in the genitalia of the dark 
Jimcus squarrosm form was unsuccesslul, though it is very prob- 
able tluit this Corm is an itaapient spetdes* ('aespiiiiivUu is also 
wldesjinTad, though less plcntifufi on Jitmits urtivHlaliis and /. 
injlexus (frlaucns), in 19J15 I hied a series td' i'oleophomc from 
larvae in plain silken i'uses, found on Novt*mbei‘ 22mb 
Juiicus ariiculatus near Shabbingltm Wooti (Bucks); out of eight 
specimens (bred on various dates) whose gt:niluiia were examined, 
three were cacspHitiidln, the others giaac/co/e/Za. From a batch of 
Colcophorid larvae on Juiichh injlexus ^ collected on October 17111, 
1926, in a river meadt>w at Kennington (Berks), nearly a hundred 
moths were bred the following summer, eight of which proved to 
be caespitilivila, the rest ^lauclcolella. Similarly ^lauciaddla is by 
no means restricted to its favourite iood-piant, Juncu^s injlextis. In 
1925 i bred specimens from larvae fcmiul on Juneiis comnmnis'^ in 
South-west Surrey. its occurretice on Juneus artieulaius has 
already been mentioned, hi salt-marshes the larva is eommon 
on Juncus (ivmnli^ along with ('nietiphont mljunetella IliKlgk. ; 
examples of glaucicolella were bred in the summer of 1927 from 
larvae found on that phml at \*armouth in the isle of Wight. 
Further ob.servalions reganling food-plants, especially by etdomo- 
logists who have acces.s to the more local species of Juncus, are 
desirable* 

The times when these two insects <«vur in the perfect state 
have not hitherto been worked out in detail, ('avspititiella tlefinitely 
belongs to the earlier part of tiie summer, from May to the first 
half of July, lairvm* from Orkley C'omnuin (Surrey), fetxling on 
JitncHS squarrosnSf firoriuced moths hetwtsen May i7lh and June 
Hth, 1924. Larvae Irom near Shabbingltm Wtaal, feetllngtai Jum us 
arficulafus, prtnlucei! vavspiiiiielitt tm June and, nth and iHtli, 
1925. ^1r. Richards records a male specimen from BoarN Hill 

(Berks), bred from Jhhvus effusus on June 20th, 19*14. The eight 
specimens, mentioned «ibove, frmti Juncus hijlcxus at Kenningtcm, 
emerged on May ^tst, June 5th, t>th, t7th, iHlh, 20th, 25th ami 
29th, 1927; that on June 5th was a male, the rest w«*re females. 
1Te normal time whtni the moths are first seen on the wing in the 
Oxford district is about a week before the end of May; Imt in 
favourable seasons and localities they may be met with earlier. 
Mr, Richards has supplied me m\h the ex(’ept ionally early record 

* Und«r thw csomprehtinsive itume I vcnuim tn include kith Jufum ptid I, 

with skpaUigimm my luitaruHt who may fig awl me a * himtier.* ( 'uieopiitiHd ki v«« which 
feed on the one form will atwayi feed with equal readiness m tite mher, mid il often impraoilcahle 
to mpmm rn two when collectmi kt vae In the held. Kven C, ttgrnrnmfm Wood, which Or. Wood 
thought to have a preference for J. rmghmffmim, i» equally common im.ii 0?«ford on J, 



of a male and female caespitiiiella captured near Stanton St, John 
(Oxon) on May ujiit. it is possible, in fad probable, that 
emergence begins later and is completed earlier in captivity than 
in the open. Although I keep the larvae out of doors and in con- 
ditions as nearly natural as possible (on stems ol' Juncus planted in 
llower pots, the earth being kept moist), they are necessarily much 
more sheltered, in a walled-in garden and surrounded by gausce, 
than in some of their natural habitats. In the open caespititiella 
may be met with until the middle of July ; thus niy own specimens 
include one captured, in good condition, near Shabbington Wood 
on July ist, 1925, and another taken near Martinhoe (N, Devon) 
on July xoth, 1924, while Mr. Richards has one which he captured 
at Oxshott (Surrey) on July 13th, 1924. 

Glaucicvlella is on the wing from mid-May to late August, 
attaining its maximum in July and early August. Specimens bred 
from J uncus conn}iuHh\ from South-west Surrey, emerged on July 
7th and I bill, 1925. Of the series bred from J uncus attic ulatus, 
from near Shabbington Wood, the earliest example determined as 
glaiicicohlla appeared on June 30th, and many others emerged in 
the following month, down to July joth. Those from the Yarmouth 
salt-marsh, bred from Juncus Gerardi, began to appear as early as 
May iSth, 1927, and continued until August 3rd ; out of fourteen 
specimens bred, four emerged in May, two in June, seven in July, 
and one in August, The batch of larvae from Kennington, feeding 
on Juncus inflexus, gave particularly instructive results owing' to 
the large number of moths bred, 'fhe first gluucicolellu, a female, 
emerged on June 1st, 1927, a day after the first caespitiiiella. 
During June glatwicoMla emerged very sparingly, ten specimens 
in all (six males and four females, all examined by Mr* Richards), 
From the beginning of July e.mergence quickened, forty moths 
appearing between July ist and 15th, about thirty between July 
rfah and 31st, and seven between August isl and (>lh, when they 
stopped rather abruptly, It is possible that a few others, not 
included in the above figures, may have escaped at the time when 
large numbers were emerging. Of these later specimens (from July 
rst onwards) twenty-eight have been determined by Mr. Richards, 
including' many from the first half of July, when overlapping with 
caespititiella might be expected ; from the fact that none of these 
twenty-eight proved to be caespititiella (two freaks with imperfectly 
developed genitalia, bred on July 6th and r3th, were not determin- 
able with certainty) we may conclude that the July and August 
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specimens are all ^laucicolellaJ In the open glaitcicolella occurs 
equally early, and it remains on the wing* during most of August, 
Mr* Richards obtained males niul females, fl>ing among Juntim 
hiflvxuSy near KirlHngton (Oxon) on May iotli, as well as a 



Fig* I. (*. nh*ApUiiii*lUu Fig. i. i \ ghmrhMUi. 

Veniral view of rf g*'nin»Un. 


mule among J miens cmnmiiHis in Bagiev Wood (Berks) on Jutu* 
t rth^ 1927* One of my specimens was <*nptured <»n May jolh, 1915, 
at South Hlnksey (Iferk.s). Muny were .still on the wing in Water- 
perry W<K)d (Oxon) on August 14111^ 1927, ami it wtndd bc‘ easy 
to obtain later records, 

* Some of thffl larvae fowml on whether or It !» im- 

ponsible to — survived the summer without ptvpating. About the end of Auguit t put the Jumuis 
seethhoftdi 'mio a tin and brought them indoors, m order to preserve the larval canes. A few days 
later I fuuud same of the cases adhering to the top of the tin, evidently itUl caniaintng living larvae. 
I'he same thing Happened with krvae of C from Yarmouth. The haldi, regular or 

occaaional, of spending two winters in the larval itage is probably whiespread among the 
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Thesi^ results agree In tlie main with those of Dr. Wood, wh(^ 
first separated glaucicolella from cacspititiella, but the occurrence 
of frJaucicolclla so early as May and June has not hitherto been 
(dearly painted out. Tt tollows that moths Cfiptured from May to 
mid-July may be either cacsp>ititieUa or glancicolvlla, from mid-July 
onwards almost c(‘rtainly t^'laucicoleHa. 

1S4 \\'ooilsto(dc Road, Oxfool. 

Di'reniher i()2y. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NFAV GENUS OF STAPHYLINIDAE (Cor.) 

FROM INDIA. 

m MALCOLM CAMKRON, M.B,, R.N., F.E.S. 

Masuria, n. gen. 

Near Pronomuea Im*. Very similar in fades, but with the head less 
prothu'od in front, tlic niandibh‘s less <;lt>nii?ate, the labial palpi distinctly 
3-jointed and th(' thorax rat Ian* strpngly sinuate before th(‘ posterior angh^s. 
Head narrowta* than th(‘ thorax, transverse, th(‘ tempit's strongly mttrgined 
b(dow, not constriided Ixdiitid, lh»‘ node thick. Labrum rounded in front, 
forming about 2 of a circb*. Mandibles rather short, pointed, slightly curved, 
the right with a small tooth about the middle. Maxillary palpi elongate, the 
tst joint very small, the and rathfn* long, slightly thickentHl towards th(* apex, 
3rd a little shorter than lh(‘ prec<‘ding and ti little thicker apically, 4th very 
small, subulate. Inner lob(‘ of the maxilla elongate, hooked at the 

apex and witJi H or 0 short, stout teeth, posteriorly with 4 or 5 setae. Outer 
lobi' shorter than the inner, narrowed towards the apex which is ciliale, Mentum 
broadly, rather deeply, arcuately emarginate in front, the antiTior angles promin- 
ent, Tongue small, narrow, (iblong, about half as long as the ist joint of the 
labial palpi, these elong.ate, distinctly 3-jomted, the ist joint rather long and 
partially divided into two equal parts hy a suture from tlv inner border, the 
basal part stouter than the apical; 2nd narrower and a little shorter than the 
1st, 3rd narrow(»r and much shorti‘r than the pn'ceding; paraglossae distinct, 
Prothoracic epipleura visible when viewed from the rtid(‘. Mesosternum carinate, 
pointed, extending fully J1 of the length of the cDxnr‘, iht;s(‘ moderately separated *. 
metastornal process pointed, metqing the mesost(‘rnal proertss. Tibiae ciliale. 
Tarsi 4, 5, 5, the anterior pair with the? first three joints short and subequal, 

I he 4th longer than the three preceding together; middle pair with th<j first four 
joints short and suhequal, the 5th about as long as the 2nd to 4th together ; 
posterior pair with tlu* ist joint rather long, as long as the 2nd and 3rd together. 
2nd to 4th subt^qual, the 5th about as long as the first. Claws very slightly 
curved. Elytra sinuate within the postero-external angles. The insects are 
found in stream moss and di^bris. Genotype M, plmnbea, 

Masuria plumhen, n. sp. 

Elongate, convex, subparallel, leaden black, scarcely shining, the thorax, 
especially the margins, pitchy. The first three and the last joints of tho antennae 
reddish-tr^taceous. Logs brownish-r(‘d. Length 4 mm, 
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Head cHstintily narrower than the thorax, Hosely, rather finely punnured, 
finely t 4 rey-puh»>si*ent* Antennae gradually thickened towards th<' apex, th<‘ ind 
and 31 il joints of equal letij^th, 4th to Olh lon^ier than broad, gradually deereas- 
hig in length, 7th and Sih idnatt as long as hinad, nth and unh slightly itaas- 
verse, nth oval, about as long as the Invo preceding togetiu'r. Thorax about 
a fourth bioatier titan long, widest a little Isdore the nihldle, front theure 
rouiuK'd and ttiutowt-d xw tuuu, sttimglv nanowed and sinuate hehitul to the 
obtuse but pnnninent pteUenor tingles, slighih obliquely impiessed intern, at to 
the sinuation ; puneturalion rather ilosp, distinetiv coarscM and rouglaa than 
that of the bead, between the punctures witli a fine ground seulpture, pubes- 
cence distinct. Klyiru a little longer and btoader than the thoiax, transverse, 
convex, with sculpture and pubescence very similar to shat of the thorax. 
Abdomen at the Iwise of the first three segments with sonu* moderately coarse 
punctures, th<‘ r»‘st of the mu face fineU and ch»sel) puncture I atul pubescent 
throughout. 

N. India : Mussorie, ('hnkrata ami Alinora dlstrirts. 

Mth^urla pivipes, lu sp. 

‘la^ttden black, sligbtl) shining. Antennae black, the first two joints obscurely 
testaceous. Legs pitchy, tarsi fi'rntginous. Length 3-.!; mtiu 

Differs from the preceding in the snitiller, narrower build, mote shining 
appearance, differently coloured antennae and legs, the fortner ratlter shottei 
but simtltirly constructed, less strongly sitnudt* thorax with li'ss prominent 
posterior tingles, sculpture* of the fore-parts less rough; tht* abdominal sculpture 
and pubescence scnrcelv differing from the preceding. 

N. India t < 1 mkrata distrlot, Sahij Klnicl, alt. 6,54)0 ft, 

Mitsnmt ferruginvat 11. .sp. 

.Scarc<*ty shining ; head black, thorax and alwlomen ferruginous, the latter 
more or less infuscate tiefon* the apex; elytra yellmvlsh-ted, slightly infuscate 
postero-extcriirtlly, .^ntenmu* black, the first four and the last joints tcutaceous, 
Legs rcdtliHh-testamnts. I.»’ngih 3*5'"4»^ni. 

DlfTcrs from the pn*ceding in the colour, longer antennae ami broader head 
and thornx, the latter iKuiig as broad and as long as the elytra. The anienmie 
have the 4th to fith joints distinctly longer than broad, the 7tb and 8th about 
us long as brmid, the nth and tolh a little transverse, the sculpture of the head 
and thonix is ratlu’c rougher than hi the prect*ding species, that of the elytra 
icarcely difToring. 'fhe abdomen is distinctly hm thliddy punctured and pub*s 
cent than in either of the pnsa*ding species, 

N. India; MiisHorns Mossy Frills; Clmkmta, KliiHlnr Khtitl ; 
Simla Hills, Gahan ; all* 7,000— «8,oooft» 

%$ T«8<kle Road, U'ytonstone, London, E.ii. 

Fehnmry BtK HjaS. 


Cmhw embmarius Dahlb,*^an addUional Eufitish locality.— With referern’o 
to Mr. Davis Ward*s note In this Mag^xine p. 47) on the occurrence of 
this specks, prevkuily oMy recorded from Scotland, in Lancashire, I may say 



that in Junr* 1920 I faptui>'d srseral sp<‘cunens at Dvirilat% ntsar Carlisle, while 
Hying around and settling on a felled Seats pine which had been down for a 
considerable time* ami was l»e*ginning to show signs of decay. In the sounder 
parts of tht* tree wen* numertnis small circular holes, in and out of which 1 
observed tile ('‘rahro passing, so it was doubtless breeding there. ItnforttinaK'ly 
the ground was shortly afterwards rlean‘rl r»l* fellf‘(l timh(*r, so tliat 1 was 
unable to follow up tla* observation. —K, I). 1)\\, Currock Road, Carlisle: 
Fehruary 1928. 


ON OUEDIUS HUMERALIS SxEPnKxs, 

BY H, S. WILUAMS. 

A short time Jigo Dr. Griciclli communicated to me a specimen 
of the species known to Continental ('^oleopterists as Quedius 
hunieralis Sleph., tit the same time intimating he was not quite 
certain that it was the true humemlts of that author. Fortunately 
Stephens’ type of this species is preserved in the National Collco 
tion, and CKamlnation of this specimen reveals the surprising fact 
that Stephens’ Imniemlis d<x*s not belong to the Raphims^ hut to 
the Microsaut'im section of the genus. 

It is probable that the confusion which has arisen as to tin; 
identity of this species is due mainly to the nature of Stephens’ 
diagnosis, and particularly to his description of tlie size of the 
eyes. In the * Illustrations of Briti.sh Entomology, Mandibulata,' 
Vol. V, p. 22 r, h(* giv('s the following description : — 

* Sp. HI humcralis, alcr, nitidissimus, palpis, clytrifi, pedibus, nnoque rufes- 
cmitilnis (long. cojp. 3 lin). 

* St, IntmiM'ulis Kirby MSS. Qu. humendis. 

* Sfeph. Cat., 278, No, 3935. 

* Black, head orbicular, very glabrous, smooth with s(‘vcral punctures 

behind cyc% and one larg<*r om* on each side Isetween them; eyes rather large; 
thorax glabnma, smooth with 11 double series of thr(‘e punctures and 3 or 4 
others on th«* lnu*ral margin ; c/y/ra dull midish, very much intnctulated, slightly 
pubescent and obscure ; jtlKlomen with a purplish gloss in et‘ftajn lights, witlt 
the edges of the segments and the extfeme tip rr^ddish ; /cgA' rufous : 
Milx'lavate, glabrous, bkek with the base rufms, 

‘Not common; I have once captured a sp<*eimen^^ within the metropolitan 
district. 

‘ Taken near Barham in June, Kirby MSS.’ 

1lie following description is <lrnwn up from notes made when 
ex'amining the type :~ 

Head .shining black, somewhat ovate ; thorax dark pitchy red, bearing two 
dorsal row's each composed of three punctures, the anterior puncture touching 
the apkal margin, the secojnd about | the distance from apex to base, and the 

Fr«$«m!ib1y tli« type specimen in the .Stephens^ Coll. 
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l>«*5orKi, half-way; pitrh> red; himt hody pUrhy brown, 

npi^x rt*^d; imkmmr and maxiUaty pnl^i n‘d, isi joint of ant^nna^' iipimreatly 
as kMi}4 aK iiul anti ^rd lof^rther** tho two hitter hmj^er than broad, 4th about 
as long as buiad 5-10 irannverM* (hut not as Kirongty as in rriirnfM.\), iith not 
M» ion^ ah n<h and toth togetht»r. Elytra rod, slightly hwgi^r than thorax, 
I’loHoly and rugosoly punrlured, the ijrttorstiroH la‘twis‘n the punrturos tadng 
distinctly roriaooous, flimi hodv fniHy and fairly olosidv tnmcturod, tho 
|nmoturnti<itt Iws'oining nniro sparsi* on thi* apical segnants, rod, hind 

tarsi not i|uifo Jis long as iln* tibiae. 

Length 7 mtn. 

It is diflitHiIt to .see the apex of the seventh ventral seg’ment of 
hind body ; it appears to ht» stig'htly emargfinate, so presumably the 
spetdmeit is a cf • 

It will f)e noticed there is a diserepaney in tlK*se two descrip- 
tions ns to the antennal coiouring*. I have twice examined the 
specimen nn<l am able to state definitely that the antennae^ are 
red; the apical joints may possibly sug^g-esl a slig:ht infusc^aiion, 
bill Ibis is so sligfht that for all practical purposes it can he ig-nored. 

Regarding^ the size of the eyes, In llie light of our modern 
elassirication these do not merit the term ‘rather large/ but it has 
to be remembered Stephens treated the large-eyed htmps an<l its 
allies as a separate genus — i.e» Kaphirns Leaeli. The eyes are 
similar to those of Q. othinimsh Johan* ; in fact hmnemUa is very 
like this species, differing chiefly in the more roiighent*d and some- 
what more closely sculptured elytra and the red aptt'al segments of 
the hind body. 

So far as I am able to asi'erlain, no tilher specimen of this 
species is known beyond the type, ft is jK>ssiIiIe, however, that 
examples may exist in our collections mixetl with Q, mimftis or its 
allies, from which the elytral characters will distinguish It, 

My best thanks are due to Mr. K. Cl Blair for his kind assist- 
ance, and to Dr. Cameron for examining the type-specimen with me. 

In the near future I hope to deal with the two species at present 
standing in our collections as Q. hmn&mti$ Steph, and Q, oWf- 
t 0 mtm Er, 

IS KIngcroft Road, llnrfjenden, 

January mth, 1938. 

* Owbf to tht sptulmf n tming pinned, U U tint poidhk to be dtUnki almnt the reliuive lengihi 

f be JoltttA m the eeteonae «r« bent, 



ON THE OCCURRENCE OK THE ORTHAC/lNrHACRIS HVMIUCRUS 
Karscii {ACRIDIDAE) IN THE SUDAN. 

BY H. n , JOHNSTON. 

This species, the distribution of which is given in the little 
available literature on the subject as East and West Africa, has 
been hitherto considered a rare insect. The writer has it on the 
authority of Mr. Uvarov that few examples are to be found in 
European collections. Its more abundant occurrence during the 
last three months of 1927 in the Gezira District of the Sudan would 
appear to warrant a few remarks on this interesting locust. 

Description of Adults. — From the examination of some fifty 
specimens the average measurements of the adult appear to be as 
follows : — 6 9 



mm. 

mm. 

Total length 

67 

8s 

Pronotum 

9 

13 

Tegmina 

55 

7* 

Hind femur 

H 

3 * 


The female is thus a much larger insect that the male, also 
Sudan specimens of the latter show a much shorter elytral length 
than do the Kritraean examples referred to by Uvarov (Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist, Ser. 9, Vol xi, 1923, p. 489), 

A short description made from a living example may be given : 

The fresh individual is a strikingly beautiful object of a prevailing grey 
colour, and wh<»n alive possessi^s a velvety gloss. The pronotum shows a 
distinct, strongly conv(^x ctirina cut by three deep sulci. Carina black on th(‘ 
sides, with crest frequently whitish. Lateral lobes of the inetazona somewhat 
darker than the prostona. The latter marked by small well-marked black areas. 
Punctulation of metazona more dense than that of prostona. Former with a 
numlK?r of very dearly marked raised white pustule.s. Trosiernnl spine laterally 
compresst*d and rountled at the apex. Lateral segments of thorax with black 
spots on their lower half. Hind femora long and 8 lemlc?r, not broadened con- 
siderably in their basal portions. Hind tibiae densely pubescent on the upper 
surface betwinm th(‘ two rows of lateral spines, IVgmina long, narrow and 
taiR?ring to the apex. Hind wings densely infumato in a broad ba.nd extending 
from the base almost to the hind margin, and for more than two-thirds across 
the wing. The,* examination of a long stories shows thi.s area to be fairly con- 
stantly defined. Abdomen with an in-d<*fined band on each dorsal segment. 

The prevailing colour of the majority of specimens is light grey profusely 
marked with black, A very distinct variation exist.*?, however, in certain indi- 
viduals of both sexes. These show two light yellow patches, one on the prossona, 
and another in the. region of the epislernum. The latter usually extends down- 
wards and across the ventral portion of the thorax. The coxae also present 
a similar colour, which continues into the basal part of the hind femora. 

Bionomics. — ^This species had not been noticed in the Sudan 
before 1926, when three specimens were taken during October and 
November. In the present year they have been taken in greater 
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ntimhcrs than previously. The first specimen, a 9 » ^vas lak<ai on 
i.Ki.27, and later in the same month larj^er numbers were met 
with. One female was foutifl eontainhijif eggs in an advanced stage 
of maturation on y.xi.sy, hut genera! breeding luts not been 
ohstTved. I1te immature stages appear to he quite unknown at 
present. In its habits the insect is wary and tlinicuU to approach. 
It lurks among trees an<i bushes, and is hanlly ever seen in flight 
unless if disturbed, when it flies with a quirk action of wiagvS, and 
dives rapidly io cover in an almost verti<%a! descent. It has been 
foiiml most frequently amcmg trees, partuaslarly Pithacolohium 
dulce^ the lenve.s of wfiich it devours readily. In captivity it shows 
a liking for cotton leaves, and it li«as been frequently met tvith 
singly among irrigated cotton tliriuighout the (lei^ira Distriet he* 
twc‘en the Blue and White Niles, 

It is possible that further investigation will show a resemblance 
In habits between this siXMues and Anavridinm nioi*sium 
bodon Walk., a common insert in tlie Stulau, wliirh pcKSsessrs 
moderate powers of migration. Wliether its greater local abun<l- 
aiU'c is due to accelerated brctHling as a sedentary species, or to its 
migration, is uncertain, though observations made dtiring the 
dissection of specimens would appear to favour the latter view. 

Uvarov (op. c/f, pp. 141, 489) has pointed out the struetural 
differences between the two genera Amicndium and Orilmcantha^ 
cris^ which are closely allied. 

A cx>mparison made from living CKainpIes of the two specit's 
.1. moeiiiiim metanorhodm and humilkruH gives the folhnving 
easily observed f>ninls of difference 

Orthucmtfmcris humiHcrm. Amrfiilmm itwfsttmt tmhmflwHfm* 

colour grey. r»?’}t»‘r«l colour tingod wkh rod. 

1V||itdtui long *uul anrroWi ‘IV^tninn Hhuricr nnd htoodor, fiar* 

Urulrtilv ni 0|w*x. 

nind femur long and narrow. Ihisnl i^rflon of him! frmnr thicke r 

itful iimcii firoader. 

Hind tihiu heavily pubescent. Not 

Hind tibia grey. Hind iibln roddi«h blue. 

Infumate ami on hind wing targe hifumafe twm not large amt often 
ami dense. merely ulighdy Infuwnfed, 

0 , humilicrus has been «>bscrvetl within the Sudan only in the 
Gessira district (apprf)ximate!y, Lat. N. 14® as^ Long. K. 33® 30') 
and the extent of its distribution in others parts of the «'oiintry is 
still unknown. 

The assistance of Mr. B. R lH*arov in determining specimens 
and reading this note bt‘f<ire publication is gratefully acknow^ledged. 

Khartoum. 

D0e0mh^f igay. 
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A PKCUIJAR FPEOfNCi-flABlT OF CULKX PIPtENS L. 

BY J* C. MYERS, F.E.S., 

Imperial Bureau of Bntomalogy. 

In North Essex in the autumns of 1926 and 1927 1 noticed a 
peculiar feeding-liabit of the common mosquito, (hdex pipiens L. 
(kindly determined by Mr* F. W* Edwards), under conditions 
which may well have prevailed for a number of centuries. The 
scene was an ancient farmhouse, at least 450 years old, where the 
milk is still exposed in huge earthenware pans in order that the 
cream may rise and be skimmed* The dairy is a white- washed, 
low-ceilinged room forming part of the main dwelling-house and 
furnished with a latticed opening facing about south. This open- 
ing is sometimes shuttered at night, but not sufficiently to prevent 
the entrance of mosquitoes. 

On September 28th, 1926, I caught resting on the wJiite wails 
and ceiling of this dairy no fewer than 226 female mosquitoes — all 
C. pipierisK — practically all of which, as shown by dissection of a 
large number, bad been feeding on skim milk. The pans, with 
milk of different agfcs, arc not always in tluj same position on the 
shelves. Milk ready for skimming might be found in one corner 
one week, in another the next, and the greatest aggregation of 
mosquitoes was invariably in the vicinity of the long-standing milk. 

The method of feeding was often observed, even during the 
day. The insect stood on the layer of cream and pierced it 
apparently always to the skim-milk beneath. In no case, among 
all these hundreds, was one seen feeding at the freshly exposed 
milk — nor on the jar of accumulated cream which awaited the 
weekly churning. No traces of cronm were noticeable in dissected 
(‘xamples. 

The number of nightly visitors may bt* gauged by the fact that 

mosquitoes were observed in the dairy the morning after all 
had been collected, and a.s an additional number were flying an<l 
difficult to count, there were at lea.st 50 present. In the course of 
two or three days the total was again several hundred.s. 

Mosquitoes were rarely .seen in other parts of the house, and I 
think no one wa.s ever bitten — not even visitors. 

Anopheles maettlipenms Mg, (determined by Mr. F. W. 
Edwards) was once raptured in the house, but was not foun<l 
drinking milk. 

Cream separators are an innovation as yet only begun by a 
neighbouring farm, but arc unpopular among the village con- 
.sumers because the skim-milk, which alone they use, contains 
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smaller trar«»s of cream when ‘separated' than when hand- 
skintmed. It is interesting to reflect that the inevitable introduce 
tion of these machines may yet be the cause <jf om* of those 
‘ plagues ' of mosquitoes of which one hears more in England every 
year; but an examinationof the literature shows that f*fdcA’ pipkns 
is believetl tt> maintain itself in Kiigland very largely on avian 
blood, ami very rarely bites man in this country* 

Hew this hahit of milk«drinking could iU‘isc is mU so t^hvicnis 
as one migid at first suppose. An cxplanatitm in terms of the 
tropistic, or any other similarly naive theory of inst‘Ct behaviour, 
would fimi a stumhiing-hlot'k in the fact that the warm milk, 
freshly brought in from the cow-shed and appretdably odorous, is 
entirely neg]erU*d in faviuir of that which has ar^cumulated a rela- 
tively stable * skiti ' of cream-' in spitt» of the fact that tin* fornnu* 
vv«Htld be readily ncgotialdc from t!u‘ edge of the pan, cM*n if the 
general surface* were too thiid for comfortable standing. Skim- 
milk, \vh(*n the cream-layer has hm-n riumnctl, was also unatlrae- 
tive. The skin formed by the cream is thus appanmlly an essential 
condition for feeding. The eondithins are strikingly analogtms to 
those offered by the vertelirate host its<»lf a skin and a licpiid 
benettth — jmd it is noteworthy that they ar(‘ likewise I'xploited 
apparently solely by tin* female instils. 

Farnhniu Ihiust* Luhoralorv, Faruham Royal, ItuckM. 

February and, 0)^7. 


rim * nMA ovHAmownir wArKR-NHT. 

Iiy mov* F, UAl.FurH-IIROWNF, IMOS.F., I'.E.s, 

In Part IV of ‘11u* Natural History of \Vu*ken Fen,* just pul^ 
lished/ there is a piqter on * 11ie Foleoptera of Wieken ITm/ in 
whieh is given a desia iptlon ami three skeftdies of what is desi-ribetl 
as the ' Balfotir-Hrowne net.* Seanady anything stated is t orreet, 
the drawings suggesting one of my earliest experiments, am!, as 
other authors may let their imagimitions run wiki npim the subjeet, 
perhaps it would be well that there should be in print a correct 
description of the net. 

The apparatus <’an Ite <>bt»ainefk tuore or less cijrrccily miule tti 
a pattern which I lent for the purpose*, from Messrs. Watkins and 
Doncaster, 36 Strand, London, but anyone is at liberty to 

make it or have it ma<le. 

The handle is of ash, about 6 feet lotig and at least ij incheg in 
diameter. For convenience, this pole is divided into two, one pari 

* gowffK it a«»weri, Cumbrldli^?. 
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being fitted with a brass (not copper) tube as a socket, the other 
being shod in a brass sheath, which makes it easy to insert or 
withdraw this part from the socket. At the opposite end of the 
sho<l piece is fitted a ferrule of a form shown in fig. i. The ash is 
let into the ferrule for at least two inches and is fixed there by a 
nail run through both, the ferrule itself being 6| inches long from 
end to end. The fixing of this joint is most important and it must 
be made so that no water g-^ts in, as there is a great strain at this 
place and water will soon rot the wood and cause it to break. I 
keep out the water by occasional treatment of the surface with 
gold-sixe, and, although I have liad my present handle for more 
than eighteen years, it is as good as it was when it was new. 



About five inches from its base the ferrule tapers until it is only 

of an incii in diameter and there it is a square-shaped boss with 
sides about 3;^ of an inch wide and just less than of an inch high. 
Above this the remaining I of an inch are rounded off to J inch 
diameter and threaded, and, on this thread, there fits a thumb- 
screw. 

The ring, which carries the net or bag, is made of a strip of 
iron f inch wide and ^ inch thick, but for (‘onvenlence it is divided 
into two haIvc.S) each half being curved and cut to a length so that 
the two together form a circle ii inches in diameter with a small 
overlap. After many experiments X found that this size was the 
best for all purposes and, although I have a ring of 8 inches 
diameter, I very seldom use it. 

The two halves of the ring are riveted together at one end in 
such a way that the rivet forms a hinge (figs. 2 and 2a). The other 
end of each half is flattened out to a width of an inch, and in this 
flattened area is cut a square hole which just fits over the square 
boss on the ferrule (fig. 4). 

The ring can thus be folded and packed away or opened and 
fixed to the handle, but it was found that the hinge was a weak 
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^pli^ when the nti was bein^ foriTt! throui^h wi'cdy water. This 
weakness was overrnme by wekllni* a small prnjcrtkm to each halt 
in siuit a way that, wlten the w*as openecb the projections 
eame into cuniuel ami supported the jf>int {%"s, 2 am! 3). 

Three-ei^lUhs an inch from the eil^e to which the atane* 
mentioned projeetions are attaelml the ring is Iniretl all mumi with 
holes ^ to |‘\i of an ineft tliametei* anrl one ineh apart. A.s a refine- 
ment fine f^ro<ne ma\ Ik* out on the outside <if the ring' between 
eaeh pair of holes. 1 'he rompleted ring is galvanised to previmt 
rusting'. 



I'he net or bug is attachetl to the ring by means of so/if copper 
wire of about t8 s,w.(t. Iliis is done in the way shown in fig. 5. 
The net Itself is made of four pieces cut to the sliape and siise 
indicated in fig. 6 an<l sewn together first along the sides. Tlte 
method of folding in and sewing is shown in fig. 7, the sewingi 
which is usually done by machine, being run down and up the seam 
(fig. 8). The side seams having been sawn up, the bottom of the 
net, which does not actimlly come to a point, is turned over twice 
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and sewn clown^ much as were the sides, so that nowhere is there 
any projecting edge. 

The material is strong* bolting silk with about 25 meshes to the 
linear inch (heaven help anyont^ trying* to use a water-net with 60 
meshes to the inch, as recommended in the paper already referred 
to). For those who require a cheaper material, there is a linen 
canvas of the same mesh which lasts longer than the bolting silk, 
but is not quite so g*oocl, as the threads swell somewhat in water 
and thus diminish the size of the meshes. A larger meshed material 
can be obtained, but it lasts a very short time before the threads 
begin to give way. I have tried mosquito-netting, which is excel- 
lent as long as it lasts, but its life is very short. 

The top of the net is sewn on to a strip of jean or strong- 
canvas four inches wide. This material is then doubled over and 
sewn down upon the other side of the edge of the bolting silk, so 
that a strong and neat join is effected (fig. (>), The jean border is 
now wired to the inside of the ring, care being* tak<ni to begin the 
wiring for each half at the hinge and thus, if the net is rather 
large for the ring, as it should be, the slack will come at the hack, 
where it will not matter. 

The ring is held on the ferrule by means of the thumb-screw, 
as already nwntioned (fig. la), but there should be a washer, pre- 
ferably a spring one (fig. ih), to make sure that the screw does not 
M^ork loo.Hti under the strain, 

I have a jean case, like that supplied with fishing rods, for the 
net handle, and the folded net takes up very little space and goes 
into a mackintosh bag inside my satchel. 

Kxin.ANATioN or Figuuks. 

Fig 1. Tin* h'rnil«‘ with tInimbHrn‘\v and spring washt't*. TheholkAv spac(‘ into 
whirli ihr (<nd of ilte a.sh handli* is fixod is indicated by doUod lines, 
Fig, i itr 2A. Part of the ring to show tho hinge an<l * stopft.'* 

Mg. 3. Slunvs the way the stops are bent so as to rome into contact. 

Fig, 4. Part of the ring to show the fitting of the f(‘rrule. 

Fig, 5, Part of the ring to show the mf‘thod of binding on the net. Th(‘. 

black lines indicate the copper wire threaded in and out, * sf‘wing ’ 
the jean top of the net to the ring. 

Fig. d. The shafK* and measurements of one of the four pieces of bolting-silk 
Of linen canvas of whit'h the net is made. 

Fig. 7. Indicates the method of folding the seam when sewing together the 
four pieces of bolting-silk or linen canvas. 

Fig, 8. Indicates the way to sew the seam, the stitches being shown by the 
two parallel broken black lines. 

Fig, 9. Indicatr's how to attach the jean top, which is double, to the bolting- 
silk or linen canvas. 

Winscombe, Somerset. 

January ^oth, ipaS. 
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I i Hiiht ♦’/ ihv <lu’ iiih i>f Xint'uilwr laM, lU'ar Ayoi, 

iirit.s., \ <iuj^ a h’W inoh-X nrsts : ihrM* imKliucd Oxypi*dtt Hry (4), 

Quf^iliiLs tttUtiiivnsh johan. ,1 nninlwr mI propmtium Brin., and 

fUju^rn Hr* A> iii\ iiiitr was liinilMl \ had in h ave nna ur two iurMs 
innnyvhrd. A hniid^hi lain I af»ai» \iMtrd ihi- j^tanud, in t^xainlnr 

iln' tt<^s|s hdi on fin |nr\uafs <ht tii\ wax In ihrsi* | Itad to pass th«* 

Ma*no of isitlh r opnaiions and itoiirod ,dl tin* thij* lusis h.id Hsni tp-nta<hs 
i>ui id tntrioMix I o|n m il a IdlltaU and Intitnl *1 fjastdx inaih' n«'si of hrij2|hi 
j^rass ; ihis w.is sljakni oul .mil fouin! h» M»niain l««rth«s, I srt ti> Wi>rk 
and n-duj* ihnn all* wiili ihts o miU ; Oxyptuiu hitt^ipt'K u,;h Om*dim othinwnsis 
C^'h and inan> Medmt prapiitifuti'^, tin* liiiimion Urh'uithitpx b<*itij4 r<'pH*- 

sannai by tmh n\t» avamplos. 

In kralitioH wh«T»‘ m‘sis an* svaivis il»U h.ihif *d tht' ttndi* (d r<‘-makinifi 
ilisinrH'tl tn'sls is Widl wmfh r<'mrmlM‘i injj. ruh»i tm\at<d\ had wi'ulhir and 
s\vaitifdii}4 prnvi'nitsl finihar invi'sti|»aiif«i of iln'si' nnsts.- Ik S* Wihiams, 
KiniJnrnft Hoad, HarpotnlfU t jitnuntry jufh, nfjH, 

Tht^ smaihst tftoth oft Atnotlj^ a srrh sof Xt'ptitufn M*od/a Sn* whtrh 

I havi? lali'l) h*»*n hriSMdinj|4 Irirtti laivaf* hnirnl on Vntt^ntilUi Vtnmt*fitiiht at 
rolhill (Ihaks) is a s|XHdiin n whU h, lh(m^«h fnllv df*Vi‘h»pi'd, has an alar nxpansf 
id <ml> (wvi milliuKitV's. In noi ihis a nsoid for nitnuhnicss? JJwmf oxaniplcs 
iHrasioiially non «p in many spisios «»f AV/*//inhi, and I possess sissimans id 
t,uHtfsm\ fOiiiiihd/a, fii'hilirtihi, Mmff/ohVlhi, dithrlUu ftuMht and t^umfurlia 
havtn|4 m nxpaitsi* of xmlv ihtio nnllftnfdr«*H i hui this mv oasilv ovraK ila m 
all ill ri*dui*lio« of I nforiuiiahdv i!a> M-iiinj; ol this anan ijuiir* tmllhsl im* ; 
ila* smallest sllvf*r win* pin Was 100 lari^r for it* and afha vain »*fforis I Imd to 
hi* fonli'nt with oxti'mlinj^ its for«*wiftj«s, tninus most of tladr si ah*s. Ii shouhl 
Ik* ndihsi that N, svrelUt Sil, h pndmhiv mnspisdlU* with S\ idmofoo' VVVk, and 
.V. jilipettdiihiv Wck.«* K, ti. H. W/itms, 184 WoorisOwk Hr»ad, Oxford; 
/•Vhnairv ihth, jpiK. 

ilnpfiipii^fn jtiffu Xorth li'iifr.x (^IrrioHrfhh -'Onr kmHvkdf^i* of ilm Hianipti ia 
of North Wak's is not ho fxiansivi* as it inif^hf !>»% f'arnaivim ln’iiift iht* oidv 
rounty \vh»*ro inlmsivi* vrdi>*riin^» apjwais to havr ivi n l arrird »tnu i'or lit* 
i ouniy of Moriooi'ili for t \ain|d»’, H. A. Hnth r in his ’ Bioloji^x of tin* IhiiiHlit 
n<'niipiont*noti‘roph*ra * {p. h/5 vt Afi|.k lists only as | spooks, 

Au fi nintfihiiiion lowaids a kitovvkdj^r «d tin* disirihuiion of iho Honiiptma 
in North Waks* tho follmvin^* IKi U j(hrn* roprostmtliiji ainiost 140 s|»n’ios 
(iiK'hidinj* natanilly somo nnnmon on»‘sh uilkrtnl duiiny hn*' Audinsi ami rat h 
SoptomhtT* ftowauls ih«* riow of ii |io<«‘ soasoit), tn tin* distihts around 
Iktrmtatth, Anho^ and l>oif»olh‘y. A miinlHa of rnrlons tmdssions ctf what an* 
UMUidiy cmiuiion sprsdos vvili Iw- .noiiml. ‘I’liK list Hhonld \w rranpan tl with tlnn 
t4ivt,*n by H. Ik <Adktt for Anj|ksoy fH.M.M., 1014. p* 37!* amf by inyscdf h»r 
thf? Llandudno distrkt (K.M.M,, tn^5* p. 64), 

llt 4 T 8 aot»TKKA ; PtdmHtmit pvtiximi L., inimnturr iiullviduals of varimis agos 
in pkntyt hut no ndnllH, Barnunith. Pit*wdimts lihtrttftix hk* on hath goriit* and 
broom* Bitrmouth, PentaUma {Tf0pkmis) mftpex L*, vary ph’iitlfiil wdtli 

newly t^marged young orcurrod on a horao-rhoitnut half, and vary young Inrvia* 
on oak. Adultis wm» common. Myrmus mlrijarmis Fall.* fairly plftiliful In 
grans, Arthog, Cymus glandict^hr Hhn*. An hog. Mntmdma mkmplimm 
CurtM at heather roots* Barmouth. Siygmmm padmith Fall., Arthog and 
Barmouth. Tfapiteorntm armmim f*..* Arthog. S€0hp0sMhm imwaius Hhn., 
commooi Dolgelley and Barmouth, Berylm mimr H.-S,* fairly plentiful In 



fjrnss, Artho^‘, Meiacanthus ptmctipes (irrm., on Ononis, Fairbourne. Dcre^ 
physia foliacca Fall., plentiful in ivy, Barmouth. Tingis cardni L., Barmouth, 
Nahis major Costa, Arthof? ; jV. limhatus Dhlb,, Artliog and Barmouth; N. 
flavonmrginaius Srh., Dolfjelley and Barmouth ; N, ritgosiis L., Arthog and 
Barmouth. Temnosteihia: pttsillus II.-S., mioropterous forms on oak, I)olfjellc> 
and Arthofj. Anthocorus conjusns Rent., .1. nenioralis F., and I. nemorum L. 
common. Teintphhps biruspis 11,-S. {vHtata FImB.), Dol^^elky. AcompocorU 
pygmaetis Fall., Dolj^idley. Pithtnws maorkeli il.-S., common in grass. 
Pliytocoris longipennis Flor., /*. dimidiatus Kb., and P. itlnii I.., Barmouth 
and nolg<‘lh‘y. AdolphocorU Uncoiahis Cloezo, on heath and heath(?r, Barmouth, 
Arthog and I)olg{‘Ilcv. Butler (op, cit. p. 3 (> 3 ) statt‘s that the occurrence of this 
st>ecies on heather is exceptional, but that it ha.s lx;en found on this plant in 
the neighbourhood of Snowdon, Calocoris nonfegicus Gmel. (hipunctaius Fab.), 
Barmouth. Slmotus binotatus F., not common, Dolgtdley. Lygus pohiiUnns L., 
common ; L. routamimitiis Fall., plentiful on birch ; L. pratonsis I-., common ; 
L, errvinus ll.-S., Barmouth; L. ruhricatus Fall., on Scots fir, Dolgcllcy. 
IJocoris tripusiulatus F., plentiful on nettles. Stmiodcma calcaratum Fall., 
vS, Uwvigatii m tine, and S, holsalum F., common. Trigonolyltis ruficornis Geoff., 
Dolgelley, Monaheorb filicis L., and Jhyocoris pioridis Fall., common. 
Dicy pints' globulifrr Fall., on Red C'ampion, Barmouth. Cam pylaneura virgtda 
on o.ak, Barmouth. Htopharidoplerns angtilaUts Fall., plentiful. Ortho- 
tylus marginaitts Reul., Dolgfdle) ; O. virosccns D.&S. (chlo roptorus Kbm,)^ on 
broom, Barmouth; O. ochrotrichns Fieb., and O. viridinervis Kh., on elm, 
Bartnouth and Dolgelley ; (>. oricetortim Fall., plentiful under h(‘ather, B.'ir- 
mouth and Dolgelley. Iletoroloma morioptora Scop., not common, Barmouth. 
Malacocoris' chlorkmis Pauz., on hazel, Barmouth and Dolgcdley. Phylus 
coryli var, avellanao Mey., .Arthog. Psalhus bctulcti Fall., Barmouth ; P, 
ahiicola D.&S, common; P, rosem F., Barmouth; P. salioellun Mey., Arthog. 
Airactotomus magnkornis Fall., Dolgelley. Plaghguitthus ehrysanthemi Wolff, 
Barmouth ; IK arhuslomm F., plentiful. Aadodenui obsoleium Fieb,, Barmouth. 
(lerris lacusitis I.., Barmouth. Velia currens F., Barmouth. Sahla lateralis 
Fall., and S, pallipes F., plentiful on the mud-flats, Barmouth ; S, suUaioria L., 
Dolg(dley, Arclocorisa lugitbris Fieb., .1. vennsia D.^tS., and A, fahricii Fieb. 
(nigrolineatu Fieb.), Barmouth. 

H()MOI*tkka : Aphrophora ahii Fall., Barmouth. PhUaenus spumarius L. 
(f, fasciattis Fab. and f. lineatiis Fab.), plentiful ; P, lineatus L,, Dolgelley. 
IHopa relicutata Fab., under heather, Barmouth. Megaphihttlmus scaniats 
Fall,, Fulfbourne, Arthog and Barmouth. Tettigonia viridis L,, plentiful in the 
ttiarshes, Barmouth. ICuacanthus interruptus L., I>o1g<‘n(‘y. Batraconwrphus 
hmio L,, common on oaks, Barmouth ami r>olg(dlev. Maeropsis rubi Boh., on 
brambles, Arthog. fdiocerus populi L., and /. confusu^ Flor, Arthog, AguUia 
vemsa Kalb, Arthog, AcocephaUis nervosus Schr., plentiful; .*1. hifaseiatus L., 
fairly numerous under h(?ather, Barmouth; .1. nlhifrons L., ctanmon, Arthog 
and Barmouth. Kupelix cuspidata Fab., immature and adult sp<‘cdmens in grass, 
Arthog. Athysanus ohscnrelhis Kbm. (Uneotahis Br.), Arthog and Barmouth; 
/L ohsolctns Kbm., plentiful; .1. mdanopsis Hdy., Arthog. Odiocephahts 
disiinguendus Flor, common ; P. ptmetum Flor, in grass, Arthog ; /). ahdomin^ 
alis Fab., Arthog ; D. argus Marsh,, Barmouth ; 0. thenii Edw., Barmouth and 
Arthog ; 0, puHcaris Fall., plentiful in gra.ss. Jassus mixtus Fab., on oaks, 
Barmouth and Arthog. Thamnotettix subfusculus Fall., common ; T. spUndidulus 
Fab., Barmouth, LhmtetHx striola Fall., Arthog ; L, p&rsimiUs Edw., Arthog ; 
L, sulphurella 2ett., plentiful, Cicadula y^notaia Fall., Dolgtdley ; C, ^-notata 
Fall., common. Ahhra alhosiriella Fall., Barmouth and Arthog. Chlonta 



i^iriduhi Fiill., B.tjnun! , !id W ' . V* > J . Isjh,, .. ftufifvry.x 

iittfithis i'liH., Anluip,; Iv. tnitutr B.j! iiuititli ; iu '^iiHhvdvnfum Hdy,, 

B.irnmuih ; ttmuttiis Lm B.«miiiuth ; E, rtor/»>» Batint^nh ; K. 

I^uh., tm nu\wh*\\ ; h, Ziii., un Sco{n 

\h\ Doli^rllr) ; K, l^»Uihilu\ KaU. aiul K. imtitfitM on <mI<, I 

lyf^tihnvhti n /»Na«fahi ^'aH.* on sallows, AiiIjoi*; T. ulnif i,., mnnnnn; 1\ 

ImKv., Hartnuiiflu T. l><innt., Hai ni«*nth ; K iurttmhiv iulw,, 

Hul^nlloy; l\ ijUi^uu\ Kaln, Aillitif*. /Cvt,’i«a nim’fi l>aliL» At«ho|*; Z, 

Kfhv., Anhn|4, <*»Aim I.., llnl|4«*l!fV j (\ nt n'ostn L,, c’cnnninn; 

r* htiii hyi mittts StnU, fitful in i\v, Bannnwilu 

CtHWiiirhis U'mhittus Fall., in nishi's, Hannnnili. Ihlf^hix pidiinhht 

Fab., Arthn^j th INtiK ««j tin* saiuMnlls Bartimutli, fJvm jimamm 

Lati\» Artlinj^, Rhhwt'tdti Aiiho^. l*syU**f^sis frttxim L., Baimtmtb. 

Psylht f^vrv^titut Forst,, Bai'innuth j I*, n/wf !»., plotuilnl /*. Zaii., 

rnjnmnn nn |nn«'s. l.afr,, B.innmifh. Truna urttcav L,, 

» anninon. — Jamis M. Bhows*, 1;;“^ t'anor Knmvb* Ko.ul, Sln llioM ; JnuHaty 

foixfrndivs /,. in *'As \|j, linflor in his * Hinloj^v nl iIk’ 

Ibltish Hrnupli'ra ' nnh «i^»‘s !i'« Fnj^tish umnii»‘v anil no U»Mi, it mav !>♦' 
to rnwrl {ho nrotirmini* nf this K|M'ri»‘s ihi IFm\ nth last, finin a 

}4a(lu‘rin^ of falliMi spruvo tnnns at Sully, two osjuuj^Ii'h vvrno (ak**ti ; stthsn- 
quiaitly, on Jnn. Hih, from fuunhor f^atlirring iiina morn spwinums nrcuffnd, but 
tiu' wmmon (*, fvrfu^iim'ux was far tiinn* plnmiful, hartll\ n rr»nr Imi yirldiMl 
oiti? or morn, HoniHitnos srwi’U or nl^ht from oitr rnun. 

TIh’ folliiwioB an- also adilititinH to Mr» Hutlrr\ ronsuN for this 

unmty, nml havn rwrurmii simv mv last nolo iF.M.Mm Vo!. f,Xfl, p. a), 

Vhoroamm Ar/riffin^i’i Srhill., fairly plmniful on sandhtlis at Fortin awl, ; 

Cftrkiis rw/«A Sdiill. atir! Ndih*s tiffuiamx L., ni Dxwit h Bav, H,viU.af»t Fv I>r. 
W. J. Fordham (\dm<iris itfhwmrhix Unud., C'u}‘t“Vr*ala, on oaks, sj.vi.jty ; 
tonxa pmisni Firh,, IVnarih, and pk*ntiful1y in Fm>l, 

(\ i’rrmnW Fioh., Pofthrawl, lln*» last was idnutilVd In Xfr. Butlor and 

was omittrd In proviotts notin— I!. M. Um iki t, fs| Wostbriurnf Road, Fi'fuirth ; 
Eehmaty 3rd. 104S. 

Nofr,t cm MeHintts nm'mh fJnu, - On fki, ^tlt, hm 7« 1 found htfUmus 
ararii.Ni.s {rK}tunpln^ a sandpit at WaHiiwill llrnth, Horsfi, to tptit*’ 
numbnsi thi* burrows bdng partUularly mnia*rotis im a rwrtuh rut vitiiral 
W'ali of llif pit. Snvi'ral wasps wno obv-rvia! arrivinj^ with prrv. wltith *'oit 
sistt'd of rmnph'Udy paralyM'd IHpiffu. Thf«i% whtlo in transit, wiui* gripped 
firmly rnund tin* nark bv tho wasp’s maiidthlrs, Thus lh«‘ wasp roiild alight 
on tin* Hand and roinplrti* its lournav on ftmi without iHtiiig go its hold; but, 
as far aw rould la* worn, ihr wawps whllr In dlght iwd onr nr iimrr logs to 
suppt^rr thr ratlirr pottdrrouw burdrn. Th«* wasp In many rawrw Irft its fly on 
thr ground and wont apparanfly to find iht» rxact position of thi* burrow, and, 
aftrr returning to pick up the fly, completed the n*«r t>f the Journey on foot, 
"rhia it did «ven if a vertical surface had to hi^ «tcaled, and inmi*a*mw attempts 
ti^rre required to holat tlie prey Huccesefutly. 

burrows, which were m the average 14 inches long, ran straight Into 
©iirwS?*^ a downward inclination, and only in one or twot caeca were they 
nont^k completely excavated all were freahly made and 

enlargr^ ^ contained more than three flloi, The ti^lla arn merely the 
jy endi of the tHtrrowi, and It aeemed that in one ca«e at leaat the 
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huiTOW branclKid and k*d to mor<* than oikj cell. In another case three wasps 
came out of a burrow while it was bein|t excavated, Ihouf^h only one stocked 
*c(dl was found. 

On this and the following* day the following Dipterous prey were taken ; — 
(a) From c<dl No. i : Euphoria cornicina F. 9 » Uyetodesia liicorum Fallen cf, 
Uydrophoria conica \\\ cf ; from c«*ll No, 2: Pollcuia nulis F. c??* Hydro- 
pharia vonica F. (S ; from cell No. 3 : PolUmia nidis F. cf c? ; from coll No. 4 * 
Xlitsca atitummlis Deg. (corvhia F.), PoUenia rudis F. rj ; from cell No. 5 : 
Knphoria cornicimi F. 9 » Pollenia rudis F. 9 - 

(ft) Carrh?d by wasps, or left by them outside burrows ; Polienia rudis, 6 c?» 
2 9 ; Euphoria cornicina ^ i c?» 4 9 I Porta (?) ruralts Fallen, i 9 ; Pyrellia (?) 
cadctvorina L,, t 9 J Hyeiodcsia (?) tnarmornta Zett., i 9 i Scatophaga 
atercoraria L., i 9 * In addition I have three Pollenia rudis 9 9 * taken earlier 
in the year, each being carried by a Mcllinus arvensis 9 • 

As far as could be judged, the w'asps did .not .siiem to selecting an> 
particular spi'cies of fly or to show preference to cither sex. The prey in no 
case showed any signs of life. TIk* majority of the specimens however were 
undamaged, though a few had ct(*arlv been mutilated by the wasp. Believing 
all to Ixj dead, I did not make any accurate observations at the time, nor did 
I keep apart flics left outside holes and perhaps intentionally discarded, but on 
Oct. 9th I noticed that many of the flies were .still pc*rfw‘tly fresh, soft and 
supple, in direct contra.st to those specimens that w<*re dead and already dried 
up. I mad<* no actual count, but I came across no <lead specimen that had not 
been visibly mutilated or accidentally damaged. Two days latter (Oct iiih) a 
count was mtide tuid eleven specimens were .still in a fnsh ct)ndition. On Oct. 
14th only two specimens were left in this condition, but these did not show 
any signs of stiffening until Oct. loth. The following day (Oct. 20th) they were 
quite stiff. Of the thirty specimens of prey, therefore, two remained fresli 
for a fortnight. It would appear therefore that though Mellinus arvensis 
normally kills its prey, in some cases the treatment of the latter may not be 
drastic enough to produc<f any further immediate effect than paralj.sation. 

I am indebted to Dr. C. D. Day, of Dorchester, for his naming the Diptera. 
and to Dr. C. G, Lamb for <‘onfirming the identifications. 1'hree specific nam(*s 
in the above list are qiK’riifd, because it i.s almost impossibk* to be quite sure 
of the determination of single female specimens. — CL M. Spoonkk, ChrisiV 
(’'olU‘ge, Cambridge ; January Hth, iqafl. 

Notes on the Antennal Sensory Organs of Campodea,-^'ln his * Apterygota 
of the Scychones * (tqih) ('arpenter .states that Silvestri has overlooked the 
* aiuiitorv * settsilla on th<* 3rd to 0(h antennal segments, in the genus Ledido- 
rmnpa. Carpenter state.s thtit there art^ four of these on each .segment, two on 
the upper and two on the lower .side, and that in .structure they are similar to 
lho.se in the .specie.s of Campodea, Silvestri, in his drawings (Conlr 5 bu:?ione del 
Campodeidoe d’Europa, iqiz) show.s only two of these in nil species of Cam* 
podea and PlusiocampOt both on the upper .side of the same .segments as above*. 
He does not state that there an* only twb, but simply refers in his descriptions 
to the drawings. One mu.st conclude therefore that he has only observed two 
on each segment. In examining .specimens of C, fragilis Mein. I find that the 
3rd segment has two of these * auditory * bristles, the 4th and 5th three, two on 
the upper side and one below, white segment 6 has only two on the upper side. 
I find the same numbers also on C, luhhoeki Silv. and C. meinerti Bagnall. This 
numerical arrangement is probably typical of the genus Campodea, On the 
upper outer corner of the 3rd segment there is also another sensory organ that 
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II to IV of h‘ft anfHiim of /ntj(<i7i,'). Mt tn^^ri. 

(«) * Autlitory * hi Htk. ih) tiaviiii* nmsitjry t»rj*an, 

tliMS not afijHuir to havr |iri‘vmu}jly olwiTvcth It tiikt*w Iht* form of a 
sominvluii olongato Jicnlr with n diiithHi olbow at ilif* bahr\ This organ is also 
pri'sont in all th(‘ !hn*i' of rnfftiroti to almv»’,'-«TI. Womkrsujv* 

Sunny Moads, WVsi Town* Somtw.t j Ikimtimr t»M7^ 

N0ti* 0 n a Ni^mai 0 ih* pamsitt! o/ I hav«- inn hvv,n abk* to 

find any noticn of internal panisitoh in s|>f‘cit’s* of Camptniva il ih fR'fhnps worth 
while* putting on rorord a raw* of ilm irrurrmw* of sufh n paniHite. Amongst 
a numb<*r of Kjx'cimons of Cainpodca fru^iUs Mninrit* laUon at West Town* 
Somers(‘t» was one whhli rontatned In tin* proi borax an enapted 

spedmen of a NtsmUoths 1'hrtnigh my frieml, Mr. U. if, Slaleri this was 
submiiieil to Dr. ii, A. Bityi*ms of ihe British Museum, who says j * It ap|K*ars 
to be a larval Spirurld, hut it is impossibb* lo goi further than that. Nemuimtos 
of this gfou{i, whirh are pafiisitie an adults In invertehriites, pass their larval 
HtagvH, or part of tltem, eiuapHukst in htwrtidiratew.* ro these two gentlemen 
I wish to eKternl niv best fbimks- -It. f:v ; Piftmmty tuitH, 


Itebieto. 

’ Ntiw ZmuAHit By j. K, rou.iN. Bp. uo, ^7 tigures, IMilsh 

Museum {Naiura! liUiory). |an«ary i 9 aS, 

1'hii small volume contains a revliibn of the New 3(5e«land dies of tlie family 
iMtipidIdae, and !» based entirely m collecilomi in tlie Natural IliMtory Museum, 
The greater part of this materia! has been r^'celved during the last few years 
from Mr, T, E, Harris, of Ohakune Junction, at the foot of Mt, Ruiiphu, 
North Island, The country around Ohakune is primitive bush land, and supparti 
a very varied Insect fauna. Mr, Harrla, m engine-driver by protesion, h to be 
congratulated on tite excellent y»e he has made of hia opportunities for invettk 
gatlng this fauna j he hat been very generous in presentini a large amount of 
material to the British Museum, Including a veiy extensive series of DIptera 



all I'ainiHes. Mr. Collin, in the presijnl rei>orl, states that previous to the 
examination of thes<; collections twenty-ihrw species of Empididae were known 
from New Zealand. The total now stands at 102, 79 being described as new in 
this volume. Adequate keys an* given for the determination of all the species, 
and the more inleresling forms (including examples of st'ven new genera) are 
illustrated. 


®bituari)- 

John Hartley Dunaut, F.K.S> — It is with sincere regret that we lecord the 
death of this well-known and highly (‘steemed Lepidoptcrist, on January iSth, 
at his residence at Putney. He was born at Hitchin, Herts, on January loth, 
1863, and from an early age he was attracted to the study of Lepidoptcra, 
the so-called * Micros,* to the knowledge of which h<* made such important 
contributions during his lifetime, being his favourites from the first. In 1886 the 
late Lord Wa-lsingham ai)pointcd him his curator and assistant, the great 
collection of Micro- Lepidoptera at Merton Hall, Noriolk, ultimately numbering 
upwards of a quarter of a niiiUon spetdmens, as well as <th<‘ extensive 
Entomological library, being placed under his car<‘ ; and when, in 1910, those 
were transferred m bloc to the National History Museum, h(* continued in 
charge of them as a member of the scientific staff of the Insf‘Ct Room. An 
accurate and <‘onscientious worker, with an unrivalled knowledge of the 
literature relating to the smaller moths, Durrant wtis closely associated with 
I^ord Walsinghain in the pr<‘paration of many important memoirs, including 
the volumes of the ‘ Biologia Cf’ntrali-Americana ’ and the * Fauna Hnwaiiensis ’ 
<levoted to the Micro-Lepidoptera, ns well as the valuable series of papers on 
the same group of insects occurring in Southern Europe and Algeria, which 
appeared at intervals in the pages of this Magazine. 

As one of the chic^f authorities on Entomological Nomenclature, Durrant 
shared with f-ord Walsingham the onerous task of compiling the now well- 
known ^ Merton Rules,* and on the inception, in 1913, of the British National 
Committee on thi.s important subject, he was appropriately appointed its first 
Secretary and held this post for eleven .successive years. He shared with Mr. 
K, Meyrick, F.R.S., happily .still with us, the recognition as one of the two 
leading British exponents of Micro-Lepidoptera, while tlie value of his 
work on the ravng»}s of Kl>heiiiia and its allies, in association with Major- 
Ceneral Sir W. W. (X Beveridge, K.B.E., D.S.O. (Army Bi.scuit Enquiry, 
1913), was such a.s to warrant its republication during the Great War by the 
Trustee.^ of the British Mu.seum. 

Elected a Fellow of the Entomological SoeJety in 1883, in his twenty-first 
year, he was until quit<* nn'ently one of the most regular attendants at its 
meetings. He sr‘rve<l on the Council in 1911 — 13, and again 1919 — 21, and in 
19x2 and 1913 was one of the Vicc-Pre.sidents of the Society. From 1917 
onwards he wa.s an e.ste<‘med member of the editorial staff of the ‘ Entomological 
Record.’ 

His originally robust health wa.s sadly undermined by strenuous work with 
the Briti.sh Red Cross Society during the War, and by the loss of an only 
daughter during the same }K*riod, and his many friend,s .saw with much regret 
his evident decline in recent years. One of the most familiar figures in the 
♦ Insect Room ’ at South Kensington, his genial address and ever-ready courtesy 
and assistance will long be mi.ssetl by all who had the pleasure of meeting 
him there. 
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m II* l‘. BAKNES, ».A. (OXFOKH). 

(Rt\^vureh Scholar^ Mlnisiry af A^j^nctiltun*.) 

Tilt* i^enus I ^i*sioiliph>sis rtmsists uf a iar^e miiJiln'r (ii 

nu*<!ium-Hiz<Hi whit h an* vt*ry tliflinilt to srparate. Hip 

maU* |4t‘nitalia are toti similar to f)e of use* in ulentifying the 
species* Mowever, these* <'an he distinguisheel In the proportions 
trf the length and hreathh of the flagellar stems ami palps of the 
mahis, and by the proportions of length and lireatith of the flagellar 
necks and pulps in the rase of tluj females. The proportions are 
foiiml to vary slightly in different spe<'imettS| hut if due allowances 
are made for this variation, a workable k<7 can he made*. Tla* 
species in the keys Have all fieen rearixl, and tin* tyiH*s and para* 
types are in tlie writer's collection, fa any <’ase, where more than 
one speeimen is on the type slide, the atiual type is indieated on 
the slide itself. 

In the keys, eight speeies o«*cur in both male and female keys, 
while five speeies mti'ur only in the key for rnalt^s, ami eleven 
species o<’Cur only in the key for females, l>t»scriptions of two 
other speeies, which cannot at present he placed in the keys, are 
given in full Two species, U phii sp. n. and L. nme^owme sp. n., 
are described in detail, as there is a p<issibility that their larvae 
are predaceous on aphiiles. 

The larvae of all the species in the gt»nus ij'sfndiphsis are 
re<l with a long ne<'k; the second antennal segment is very long 
and pointed; there is no anchor process or breast -hone ; on the 
ventral surface of each of tin* meso- and meta-thoraeu* segments 
tliere are two pseudopods, while on the ventral surface of each of 
the first seven abdominal segments there are three pseudopods. In 
general appearam*e they are vc?ry distinct and easily recognised from 
other larvae. They are found living in <*ompany with tfie larvae of 
many <lifferetit species of gall mklges, on wltose larvae they are 
pretlaceous. Usually the larvae are found singly, hut sometimes 
two or three are found together. Ho far, it is found that each 
species of !.estadiplims fee«!s in the larval stage on a different 
species of gall midge, but this may not be found good when more 
breeding experiments have been made. 

The following description applies to any of the twenty-six 
species in the following keys ; — 

Length i-a mm. Antennae: a4-tai tit and and fiigdkr segmints 
fused, each flagellar segment with a basal subglobular node and a diital, uiually 
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elongated, node; three whorls of circumfila, usually regular; a distinct stem 
separating the two nodes in cricli flagellar segment, and a distinct neck distally, 
except in the terminal segmcmt. Palpi : 4 segments. Wings spotted or hyaline ; 
third vein reaching costa at or just beyond the tip of wing. Claws simple, 
about as long as empodium. Ch'iiitalia : basal clasp segment with a basal, 
usually triangular, U)bi‘ on the inntu- side, this lobe is in some species very 
inconspicuous ; distal clasp segmimt glabrous, curved ; dorsal plate divided, the 
two lobes broadly rounded ; ventral [)laie not divided, broadly rounded. General 
colour orange-red. 

Female, Length 1-2 inm. Antennae: 3 + 12, is»t and 2nd flagellar 
segments fused, flagellar segnuails elongated, cylindrical, sometimes slightly 
constricted at the centre, each with a distinct long neck, except the terminal 
segment; circunifila with small loops or as in Dasyneura. Wings, hgs, and 
g(‘neral colour as in males. Ovipositor lanielliform, with two lamellae and a 
small ventral one at their base. 



I. (kmitalia of (A) L. mild, (B) L. jiuohcac, (C) L. acanthoidh, (D) L, tmilu 

(The figures are drawn to the stime scale with the aid of a camera lucida, 
using eyepiece i and lens 1/6.) 

Economic Importance. 

These species of gall midges are certainly beneficial, but to 
what extent is very uncertain. In some cases they are a very 
important factor in the control of other midge larvae which 
are .serious pests, in the summer of 1925 the pear midge 

{Dasyneura pyri Bouch6) was doing serious damage to maiden pear 
trees in Essex. But from rearing experiments it was found that 


only one pear {Dasyui^tiru l^yri Boui’he) <‘merj:»‘ecl (hiring* tite 

ptM’intl from July 14th to SepltMuher 7lli, while twenty-four 
speeintiMis nf ! .vstotiiplrKKls l>yri sp. n. atul (Uty-thn‘e speeimens of 
rm hfynienoplenms pnrasite of I lie p(‘nr mlil^e (‘merited, ft will he 
s(*en from these iiipires tltal in st»nH‘ eases the Ke,sf<jdiploNis 
speri('s may In* of lan^sidta’alile importama*. Ihtt, d\trinjLt tin* p(*rio<l 
July 2(>th to Auj^'Ust 7th of the folhnvhi^' S(‘at\ i<)i(n <ndy one male 
iA'sttuliplosiii pyri sp, n. enuTtpah uhile 4^15 (143 males, 2H2 
fi*males) p(‘ar mid^(*s {i)a,sytivi(rn pyri Bouehe) hatehed from 
niat(*rial fr(‘shly g'Uthered from the same lineality as in tin* piawious 
yt*ar. Further, out of 867 spee!nn*ns (42^1 mah‘s, 441 females) of 
(Umtarima trugtipofi^ania Barnes, n'artd in July, 1926, only a 
s(jlitary speeimen of /n\vfo{///»/o.v/,v sp. n, emerg‘(*d. 

Usually, howev(‘i', it w(nild seem that, allhoi!ii»h these midi»*es arcj 
of Inmelieial importnnec* when they ot'eur, tln‘y oeenr too oeeasion- 
ally and then too h‘w at a lime to ht* (d‘ f4reat imptwtanei* in keeping' 
down tin* mimln*rs (»f an undesirahle p<‘st. lfinv(‘v<‘r, it may he 
possible to breed these predaeeoiis midges, just as ifiternal para- 
sit(‘s an* hretk ttn<t liten free tlu*ni as i'er|nired, 

From tin* limited hrec'dinj^ expet imenls that havt* In'en earri(‘d 
out, it wmtid appear that the proptnlitms of the two sexes are 
about equal, 107 males and 114 females havinj^ beett n‘ared durini^’ 
tin* summers of 1925 and 1926, while hr<*(‘dim^ tin* twenty-six 
sptH'ies mention<*(l 

Hu* bdlowing spetaes eanmU h<* phn^ed in tin* key, as the tith 
flagellar segnu*nt is missing in tin* preparations. 

!., hvicwhuif sp. n, 

Abdr. Anlmnae i sirm nf in! ij in .i| thars ns ln«i4 m 

brnnd, st<'in nf rnth ila^f’lhir M’^nniit jtof ntalnr ^ m trsiilv | tiiurN as Inajj* a*' 
hrnad. Paljii ; O'd M>)4iiii*in ;< in liai»‘s as Imin an tnond, »|th sn^iumt in 5 
timr*i i\H Inii^ as tirnad, atnl tttalfr ij f lines as lurij^ as iol, Whtj4‘»( dt-ar. 
Clenitalia : hj»*ial diiqi wlili a ilUiiut f large tdaiigular basal Inbe. 

1'vei*:, (^‘enK ; parntype, <*eeid, 3H2. 

Unis speru*s was fired during lat«* June from galls of Wiuh- 
dophngu hetemhia H, |,w., found in King’s Wood, Wye, Kent, 
in May, 1926. In tin* key it fallH in tin* group of species in wfiioh 
the stem of the 3rd flagellar .segment is ovit i§ times and not 
mr)re than aj tim<*H as long as firoad, and the stem of the rath 
flagellar segment is over 2| tinte,s and not more than 4 times as 
long as broad. The proportions of the 3rd palp segment separate 
it from L. vihurnif miwrarosae, atu! miki, in which the 3rd palp 
segment is 2 to 2| times as long m broad. The proportions of the 
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4th palp segment distinguish it fnjm />. pini (3.V times as long as 
broad), pisi (ovxu* 5 times), achilleac (2 to 2| times), and jacoheae 
(3*i to 4,^ times). There remains L, friveni Kieff. If L. hetcrobiae 
is found to have the stem of tlie 12th tlagellar segment 3^^ times 
and not more than 5 times as long as broad, these two speedes are 
closely allied, L. hatet'ohiae may be distinguished from L, frireni 
Kie 0 . (Cecid. 41 1) as follows: in frireni the 4th palp segment is 
over 1 1 times as long as the third, the basal lobe of the basal clasp 
segment is small and not prominent and the wings are spotted ; in 
heterohiae the 4th palp segment is under 1} times as long as the 
3rd, the basal lobe on the basal clasp segment is large and 
prominent and the wings are clear. Further, L, frireni is pre- 
daceous on C. tilianim Kieff. on lime, while it is presumed that 
L. heterohiae is predaceous on /?. heterobia H. Lw. on sallow. 
This species may prove to be synonymous with L. tibialis Winn., 
whose larvae are predaceous on those of R, terminalis H. Lw. 



Fig. a. 

(nmitalia of (R) L. rosamm, (F) L. achilkae, (G) L. pini, (H) L. mhmnu 


Another midge of which only the male has been reared does 
not show the palpi clearly in the preparations, so that its position 
in the key can only be approximated. Its description follows ; 
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ganuNtiv sp. u. 

M(ih\ Antfnnat' : slnii ul Jlagt'llar M'ljmi'iH timr^ its Ittng its hrttiitl 
sirm of loth tl.ngt’ll.it abouf litnts ns iotij^ ns Inttadi 

f1it|»t‘ilar timrs as lt»nj4 as hnsid i luisni iioda »ml iiistn! hittj o/ tarlt 

wrv dnrk% dishd tttnit\ sivm* and husal hall of nin k pttli*. \S fattifly Hpecklrtl. 
Ofnitalia : with iltMuirt basal triaoi^ular U^Uv tai l»asal vlasp s<^f 4 m<iU , 

Tvpi*:, Cet'icl. 339, 

This solilury iiuilt' liati'lmt from a Hhiihdophaga sivm ^all oa 
sallow on juiu* i^Ub i9-2fb from ii!alt‘rial colUiotei! in Kt*m flu* 
previous nionlh. It belonjuTS in the key tt> the nchilienv attd frin ni 
Kiefl\ gr(nip, Imt nmy lu^ easily (lislinj;uislu‘<l fremt both these 
species hy the very <lark eohnir t>f the basal notk* and tlistal p«nlioii 
of the nerk in eat'h of the lluj^-ellar sj^j^ments. Kieffer 
Mareellia, ll, pp* ia 1-228) uses this ehararter to divide several 
species into two j^roups : in the first ^ronp in which the basal node 
is I)lack and lla* <iista1 node is yellow, he places ffvjtlvmfruifti 
Kiefb, cruenhi Kieff*, altematis Kieff., and lineaia Kicff., these 
mhlges feed in the larval sta|»'e on (^ryphaittn fagi, IViunvrtzm sp|u, 
and lA*sirvwhw sp. in rotten wood : in the second i^roup he places 
those species which have the fiai^ellar notles of uniform colour. 

Lestodiplosis macmrrmw sp, n. 

This species hatchtnl on September 13th, njab, from a jar 
containing Phaenobrnnia maewrome Barnes, which were being 
reared from midge larvae sent by Miiss I). J. Jackson of St, 
Andrews as feeding in Iter garden on Maermiphum rome var. 
gham on rose leaves. It is not kmnvn definitely whether the 
larva of this midge w*as leedhig t>n the aphides or the larvae of 
PhiWHohmiua nmeruroaae Barnes; however, owing to the usual 
habit of l^vsttnliphisis larvae it is considered more likely ilint the 
larva was feeding on I\ mmmrmdif Barnes. 

Miih\ b»’aait* nfnnu i j tiiia, AiUrmuS' ; jf t JhI .muI ,{ad tlag^dlitr 
mdaii fuml, rath f!»g»‘llar wgiuriu cunnkiuig of » bimal >»uhglobiil»r 
bearing a ri«g (d long sltiut nml oiir ring of tdrcumfllii *wUii rrgubu 
loops* and a dktal eloagnU’d tuHie, Inutrlng iwn ringH of rircunif^la wUb regubn 
loops and a dbau ring of long hUhu waiwi vmh llag-tfitt w’gnuna uiili a dKtbn 
»tem and ench, with the cjEception «d thv nth, widi a di«tinrt neck; HU»m of 
3rd flngellnr about twice ns» long as brimd, tlu* Mem cif mill ftagcibii 

Megmont about 3 times ms long as broad, the steiu of uth fliigaibn w*giiniti 
between 3 uM 3i times an long as broad. Palpi : 4 jii»gmentM» bfistd M’gaa^at 
tibout ij limeM m long mm broad, and beiwwn t and b times iisi long ns broad, 
3rd; 3 to 3| times aa long as broad, 4th and terminal palp segment 34 to 4 
times as long as broad, and just under ij times as bng m 3rd. Face pale 
yeIlow> Thorna brown. Wings t hyaline* 3rd vein uniting with costa at tip 
of wing. IsgB ochreoui, claws ill simple, abaut as tong an empodluin. 
Abdomen yellow to pale red. GeaiiaMa ! basal clasp segment, long, with slight 
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basal e.nlargement on inside face; terminal clasp segment, glabrous, strongly 
curved, narrow ; dorsal plate deeply emarginatc, lobes broadly rounded ; ventral 
plate complete, broadly rounded ; style long. 

Type, Cecul. 303; paratype, Cecid. 301. 

This species fits in the key for the separation of the male 
Lestodiplosis species just after L, viburni sp. n., from which it is 
separated by liavinj^ the 4th pulp segment 3 to 4 times as long as 
broad, whereas in L, vihurni sp. 11. the 4th palp segment is over 
4.1- and not more than 5 times as long as broad. 

It may be distinguished from L. vosanim sp. n., whose larvae 
are predaceous on those of Dasynenva rosarum Hardy, by having 
the stem of the 10th flagellar segment over 2^^ times as Ipng as 
broad, whereas in L. vosanim sp .n. it is over il and not more 
than 2| times as long as broad. Further, the 3rd palp segment of 
L, rosarum sp, n. is about lA times as long as broad, and the 4th 
palp segment is also about times as long as broad, while in this 
species the 3rd palp segment is 2 to 2A times as long as broad, and 
the 4th palp segment is 3 to 4 times as long as broad. 

Lestodiplosis pini sp. n. 

The larvae and pupae of this midge were received on August 
1 2th, 1923, from Mr. H, Britten, of the Victoria University 
Museum of Manchester, who stated that they were predaceous on 
the aphides living on the bark of Weymouth Pine {Finns stvohus) 
in Delamere Forest. I'hc midges started emerging on August 12th 
and continued until September 20th, 1925. It is very probable that 
these midges which emerged were predaceous in their larval 
stage on other gall midge larvae, probably Bremia sp., of which 
no adults were reared, since the larvae of the genus Lestodiplosis 
are usually known to feed on other gall midge larvae, and there 
is no authenticated case in which they have actually been seen to 
feed on aphides, 

Mah. Length about i mm. Anft'.nnae : 24-t2» ochreous, ist and ^nd 
flagellar segments fused, each flagellar segment consisting of basal suh- 
globular node, with one ring of ciroumfila and one ring of long stout setae, 
and a distal elongated node with two rings of circunifila, one* basal, the other 
distal, and a distal ring of long stout setae; the two nodes separated by a 
distinct stem and each, except the 13th, with a distinct neck, the stem of the 
3rd flagellar segment 2 to 24 times as long as broad, the stem of the toth 
flagellar segment 3 to 3! times as long as broad, and the stem of the 12th 
flagellar segment 3 to 24 times as long as broad. Palpi ; 4 segments, 2nd seg- 
ment about 2j times as long as broad, 3rd just over 34 times as long as broad, 
4th palp segment about 34 times as long as broad, and slightly longer than the 
3rcl Face dark orange. 'Thorax fuscous orange. Wings : hyaline, with long 
hairs, 3rd vein reaching the costa at the lip of wing. Legs ochreous, tarsi 
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darkfr, rl<n\s all .siniplo, ahuut as as i‘mptHUuai. Ab«l«tnen dark oraiij^e 
!'<•<]. : basal cbisp st'j4nn*nt uifh disritu t luisal triangular rouncb'tl 

prnrrss an innnt suilarr; tlislai clasp scgiiicut riUhcr swa^lcn at base, glabrous; 
dt»rsal plu«' with deep fau.irginalion, lobes broadly totmded; vruiltal plate 
complete; s(yl(‘ bmg, (Wlremitv Well hevonil the plates. 

iVriti. \ parnt\|>f, i'ofiti. mn, hu* 

i^'vmntv, la ngtb aluHil t mm. Antennae : ^ } ta, IM and *!nd ilagellar 
segments fused, <*arli tbtgellar segmeip ivmsisting td eUtnibical basal enlarge- 
ment, slightly consfricted .it eenire, each beaiing a distiin’t tieck, e.xcepi the 
termimd segmeip ; the neck of the ,pd tl.ngellar sc^gment .»i to limes as long 
as broa<l, the neck of the lofh llagellar st'gment i to times as long as broad, 
and the lith flagellar M*gment Jt.j to times as long as broail at its liase. 
Palpi; 4 segments, isi segment about tj times as long as bn>ad, jsnd alKiut 
twice as Uvng as Imnid, .^rd ^ to times .as bmg as htoad, and the 41 b 

to 3 limes as long as hroatl, ami slightly longer than ^rd Wrings ; Ityaline or 
faintly spotted. Ovipositor tamelfiform, ioi«’s broadly niundeib Otherwise 
about as in male, escepi tli.it the colour is slightly lighter and hriglitei*. 

Typk, (Vt'id. 474 ; panityfH’, < uritl. 475 . 

'Phis sprri<»s in lh(‘ spet'inum.s so far rt‘ar<‘tl has hyalint' wings 
in i1h‘ matU‘ ant! ityaline tn* sptd ted wings m thr IVmalps* !t fits 
in the key for st'paration of the ntalc Lrstintiplosis speoics 
with /.. miki sp. ru, from witirh it may he distinguished by the 
3rd palp seg'inent being* more than 2| times as Umg as liroad. It 
fits in the female key just before /« achitleae sp* n., whicii has the 
neek of the 3r<! flagellar segment 3 to 4 tinn*s as long as broad, 
whereas t. .pini sp, n. has the neek of the 3r<l flagellar segment 
a.J to 3 limes as long as hroad. Further, the neek of the 10th 
flagellar segment of /.. (wbiUmv sp. n. is 3 to 4 times as long ns 
l)road, while that in piui sp. n. is 2 lo 3 times as long as 
hromk 11tr palp proptulums also are different in the two speetes. 
The larvae of the two midg^es live under Itilally different eonditi<nbs, 
those of /*. achillenv sp. n, in flowers of Varrow {AvhilliUi an'/Zr- 
falium) and predm'einis on the laiwae of Oasytwftttt uebillvtiv 
Kiefh ; the larvJte of I.. pint sp, n. <m the hark of Weymouth Fine, 


Taui.e of .Sfkciks (TUFiu 1 ‘UKV, uoHi ei.ANr, ANi» t.orAi.nv) OF LfsimHpImIs 

Mmmmu. 


SUKCSKS. 

YOMfum 5 «p* n. 
tmiti $p. a, 
pyH «p, ft. 
miki «p, ft, 


achUlmi ft* 
tdf&Ui ft. 
ftffinh up. ft. 
pUmtricis »p. n. 


PmivV. 

Dasymnihi rasitrnm ll.jrdy 
,, tmifi Kirff, 

,, pyfiBomb6 

M m/7.4 Kinff. 


„ avhiUme Kicff. 
M trifm F.f,w. 

„ a^nh Kiftf, 

„ plkalm IhLwn 


llOHTPl.ANI. I.OiAtlO, 

Ab/.snnpp, Rem. 

RammcHhis arris Real. 

Pyriis communis Devun, Emhcx, 
Ccutaima Seahiosa Kent, 
M nigra Cncrmirvoie 
s^hirc ; Co. Dublin. 
Achiltm MilhhUum Kent. 
TfifaHu m tepens Kent . 

Vhin f^pp. Rent. 

Hubtaapp. Rem, 
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nutricaiac sp. n. 

,, muricatae Me;«df‘ 

cir.sii s»p. ru 

,, ( /j'A'iV Riibs. 

ncanthouU$ sp. n. 

,, «p. 

ghmli Kicff. 

,, crinittt Rubs. 

lanceolatae sp. n. 

„ sp. 

pisi sp. n. 

Crmtariuia pisi Winn. 

vihunii sp. n. 

,, viburnorum Kir*fl 

frireni Kieff. 

til in rum Ktf'ff. 

solani sp. n. 

,, solani Rubs. 

jacoheae sp. a* 

,, jacoheao 

tragopogonis sp. n. 

,, tragopogonis 

Barnes 

hieracii sp, n. 

n ^P* 

hordei sp. n. 

Colomyta hordei Barnes 

heterohiae sp. n. 

R fmhdophaga heterobia 

H.Lw. 

aprimiki sp. n. 

Aprionus miki Kieff. 

gammae sp. n. 

Rhnbdophaga sp. 

pint sp. n. 

0 

macroYOsae sp. n. 

? Phaenobremia macrorosue 
Barnes 


Citnw sp. 

Kent. 

Ciysttim arvense 

Kent. 

( "irsium acanthoides 

Kent, 

Co. Armagh fls; Tyrone. 

Seuecio Jacohaea 

Kent. 

(\iniiius lanceolaitis 

K-ent. 

Pisum sativum 

Kent. 

Vibiiniutu Opulus 

Kent. 

Tin a grandi folia 

Middlesex. 

Solaniini Dulcawara 

Kent. 

Scnecia vulgaris 

Kent, 

T Yagopogon officinalis Kent. 

llieracium Pilosella 

Kept. 

Ilordciim vulgarc 

Kent, 

Salix sp. 

Kent. 

Rotten hazel wood 

Kent. 

Salix sp. 

Kent. 

Pinas St rob ns 

Cheshire, 

Rosa up, vSl. Andrews, 

Ross-shire. 
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Fig. 3. 

Outlines of flagellar segments of male (A) pisi, (U) I., pyri, (C) L. achiUeae 


(To h(* couHmmh) 
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Kl KTni':R KOTES ON TllK ('OEHOPHORINAK, 

BV E. K. waters, M,A., K.E.S. 

The follow in^- iiiiseellaiK‘<ms observations form a eonlinualion 
of tiu' nott\s published in Vo\, LXIIl of this Mag‘a;iciiK% pp* 182-4. 

artcmisicoivliu Brd. {albiatm IL«S.). A sin|»‘!e male 
example of tins species, <*aptured amonj^' niuj^wort {Artvwlsia vul- 
garis) near Little Orme’s Hea<l ((’aernarvon) on August 15111, 
0)24, deserves to be n^c'orded, if only for the sake of the local ily. 
Arivmisicaivlla is extremely U«'al, the tmly British counties from 
which it has hitherto beeii reported being Kent, Kssex and 
(’heshire. Another point of interest is that the antennae of this 
speeinum are thickly ringed with ratii(*r dark fust'ous Irom the 
basal joint (extdusive) to the apex; \vheri‘as the published accounts 
of arfintiisicoleUd describe its antetinae either as whitish without 
darker rings (Herrich-Sc^haffer, Mtwrick) or as having faint darker 
rings near th<‘ l)as(’ only (Stainton, Heinemann and VVocke). I 
hesilat<*<l to identify \hv Welsh example of arfvmistatMla until I 
found specimens witli similarly ringtxl antennae in the Ibmkes 
<T>lIecdion in the British Mus<Him. 

(\ macniacella Stt. {niilhligieUa Stt.)* An interesting additional 
food-plant can be recorded for this species. On September 5tln 
1926, the larvae were found afntndantly in the salt-marsh at Yar- 
mouili, Isle of Wight, feeding not only on their rerognixed food- 
plants, A triplex pifrtulacohies (c/. Kn\. Mo. Mag., XX f\’, pp. 
T5-14) and Suaeda niarititna (c/. Mr. H. R. Bankes’ record in the 
‘Guide to thi' Natural History of the Isk^ of Wight/ eilited by K. 
Alorlev, Newport and London, icjocg p. 436), Init also in plenty on 
Snlivarnia herhacea, (‘tdltnling batehes of larvae from eacli plant, 
atul keeping each hatch carefully separated, I estahlisheil them in 
fltwer-pots in my garden, though witlamt much hope of rearing 
the moths so far from their natural habitat. Hu* larvae on Alriplex 
came to nothing, but tw'o imagines wen* bred the following sum- 
mer from Saliamm (June Hth and 13th} and six from Smmht 
(June »3th to 20th}, The specimens are somewhat imder-sbei!, 
varying from 9 t<i 12 mm. in expanse. Mr. IL Mevriek has kindly 
certified their identity, 'rhe larvae* do not bied again In tlie spring. 
Revisiting' the locality on April 20th, 1927, ! could find only a few 
empty eases. 

r. conyme Z. Attention does not seem to have been drawn to 
the variation found in the imago of this species. Wocke, Meyrick 
and Spuler all describe the forewings as white, with fine brownish 
or yellow-brownish streaks. The examples %vhtch I bred between 
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Jtine 20lh and July lolh, 1927 (seven from Vcntnor, Isle of Wig-ht ; 
one from (ioringf, Oxfordshire), arc ail remarkably dark. The 
head is ochreoiis on the <'r()\vn. The brownish-oehreous markings 
on the veins are much broader than in typical specimens, are 
mixed with fust'ous, esp(‘('ially towards the apex, and contrast 
conspicuously with the ground-colour, '’Fhe hue lines in the cell 
and along th(‘ fold are brown and very distinct. The forewings 
would, in fact, he better described as brownish-oi'hrcous with white 
markings than as white with brownish markings. One example 
has hardly a trace of white in the apical third of the wing, except 
for a partly interruj)ted fine longitudinal streak. The hindwings 
are dark grey. If the moths had not been reared from typical 
larvae, feeding on Cotiyoa squarmsa, they might easily have been 
mistaken for a diiTcrent species. The Bankes and British collec- 
tions in the British Museum ('ontain specimens which show the 
same tendency to dark colouring, Init none quite so clark. Possibly 
the variation may he ('onnected with the weather, which was 
particularly wtd and gloomy during the pu]>al period tn June, 
1927; but this sugg(*stion netuls ('onfirmation. The conditions in 
which the larvae were reared <'annot lie solely responsible, as some 
larvae from Portland reared under identical conditions in 1926 
producer! typical moths. It is perhaps worth adding* that I find 
the larvae in spring in cases of three different sizes, from 3 to 4, 
5*5 hi 7, and 9 to 13 mm. long- respectively. The smallest case is 
abanckined directly afUa* hibernation, being found adhering to the 
edge of the leaf from which the medium-sized case has been cut. 

(\ poieni iliac Elisha. This species already has a long list of 
food-plants, (diiefly -Kosaceae (c/. Knt. Mo. Mag., LXIIl^ p, 74); 
I was tlu'iHffore not surprised to find several larvae on September 
27th, 1927, in tJie locality near Shabbington Wood (Bucks), feed- 
ing on Spiraea P^ilipauiula, Within the space of a few square 
yards the larvae may be found on no fewer than eight different 
plants, including* both the British species of Spiraea^ which grow 
there (rather exceptionally) quite close together. Since larvae of 
potentillaa sometimes occur in the same localities and on the same 
plants hazel, bramble and blackthorn) as larvae of C. pari^ 

pennella Z., it is important to note that their cases, though similar, 
can be distinguished without difficulty. When fully formed, both 
cases are brown, straight, keeled beneath, and decorated anteriorly 
with fragments of leaf-cuticle, which the larva has removed from the 
underside of each successive blotch. But the case of panpenndla 
is swollen in the middle and much narrowed posteriorly, has its 
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mouth parallel with the kt^el ami so lies almost Hat ai^ainst the 
leaf^ while the keel always bends up\\ards near the anal end; 
whereas the eas<^ cd' pi^fvutiUav is a sUaider eylinder tapering 
postiu’iorly, has its orifiee at an anj^le of from jo to 50 (h*^‘rt‘es to 
tlie kia‘1 and so <!oes m>t lie elosely a|4ainst tlie leaf, while the keel 
either is qidte stiaight or {im»re often) eurvt's slij^htly downwards 
at the anal eml. Hie ease of palvittilltic is oftcm lif^hter in e«)hnir, 
hut the e<donr is not a reliable eriterioiu It may lie addetl that as 
a rule paripennelln has the h‘af-f raiments plastered irni^ularly on 
the dtirsal surface <if the case, while pvtvtiiilhiv has them arranged 
in a series of neat frills extending all round lh<i case. 

Ihiustml fnod-^phinh\ A larva of <\ aihitandla Z. was fouml 
feti^ling on Pmnvlln vulgaris at Mickleham (Surrey) on September 
3otlq 19-27* A larva of <\ altk'tileiia Wood, which is usually ('oufined 
to Jimcus arlwulatus^ was bntnd feetling on sectls of Juncns con- 
gliwtrnifus near Sliabhington Wood on October hth, 1927. Larvae 
of r. laripenudla Zetl. wert‘ c<iminon in tlu* autumn of 0)27 on 
S(ime waste groumi near < kitliill (Berks), chielly on Afriplvx patuUi ; 
when collecting some of these on October i^th, I came across one 
engageci in excavating a seed of i^olygtanuu Pomuthmlus, which 
was growing among the AtripkXn 

1^4 Woodstock Rond, Oxford. 

Fehnmry jth, 1928 . 


Pufmeufiipieni in Katt.- -Th<* following of dragointliis raplurod 

in Kent In the siumnf‘rs of 1025 nnd uMfs 1 *he pan of tho River Medwav 
visited was Iwnweon Kettb'siead, WaleringlnifY mid Ti'sion Lock. 

PUtht'iivttiis prmtipi's Pall., June 1025 iind utli Juh, m-fa* K. Medwa\. 
fxrfuiurn rhgmx bintl., i^th Juite mid uih Juh, mnu R. Medwa\ i Vd, 
infusrmis C*miip.» uih July, n;»2a, R. Medwjo. pndkt Linn., June i9at», 

Swantoji Valiev, Merewoftli ; nth June and uih July, OMt», R. Hhode, Baste'l 
Mills, Borough tireen; I7lh June, omO, R. Medwav. f Vi/e/>a’rv.v rojije Linn , 
»7lh June, uMn, R. Medway. (\ xptviitU*m Itmr., June oMa; lyth June ami 
July, i<Ma« R. Medway phis was the rumimmeHt spft'leH niei with). IJhdluhi 
IJatu, June 0125, rcitnp WiwkIh, 'Merrwoith ; ^hth June, oe’t*, 
Men'worth.- J, t'owirv, Hidney Sussex Colh^ge, (^muhiidge j .llarrfi *^th, oj-iK 

of !{iimnwrs^'hmu!im pmiginpa F/n. Among s«»ine inbtijlanr'ino 

instsrti sent to Be hy my hrother, Mr. P. liarwofal, wlnle on holiday hi StMUlaml 
Inst June is a fine stieftmen of this rare Hyrphld. It was eapiuo-d in the neigh- 
boyriumrl of Nelliy Bridge, hut iiiv brother k unable to Kity under what rir- 
cuniitanees.— B. S. lUnwotm ; Mnuttry 23rd, umII. 

Cmlkhmumon pafiidifronx Gntv.^ I raptured a c? of this species in the Ifigli 
Wood^, Colehegter, on May loth, um/. Tlie only modern HritKli record wems 
to Ihi that by my father for the Colchester diitrict (r/. Victoria Ifbtory of 
Esifjx).— B S. Harwoou, Melford Road, Sudbury, SiilTolk j Fdmuny 2^fd, 
miH. 
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ON TliE GENUS ANOMIA Firher, WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 
TWO NEW SPECIES. 

BY JAMES EDWARI>S, F.E.S* 

The insects forming' the genus to which Fieber gave the name 
/hioiiiia are Jassidac, having the frontal sutures not meeting above 
the antennae, both edg-es of the outer face of the hind tibae multi- 
spinose, the elytra with M unbranched and Cu la ending on the 
dorsum, and the wings with R and M| confluent in the apical 
fourth. This genus is sometimes called Typhlocyba Germar, but 
from all the available evidence it is clear that Germar' s genus was 
an assemblage equivalent to the entire Typblocybine group, f.e., 
Typhlocybidac Douglas & Scott, Typhlocybina Oshanin 1908. 

The aedeagus with its appendages and to a lesser extent the 
form of the genital styles are indispensable aids to the accurate 
determination of the greater number of our species, but with a 
little practice in manipulation the examination of these parts is 
comparatively easy. In fresh specimens moderate pressure on the 
penultimate ventral segment will cause sufficient distortion to 
spread the genital plates and styles and force the aedeagus into 
view ; indcntification may be completed and the specimen fixed on 
card with a minute bead of dilute fish-glue (Seccotine). It is, how'- 
ever, often desirable to preserve the parts in question ready for 
future comparison. This may be effected in various ways ; those 
here mentioned are very crude but quite effective so far as the 
essential objects, the aedeagus and styles, are concerned. The 
entire genital segment may be gently disengaged from the pre- 
ceding segment, and if this be done by a direct backward move- 
ment very little of the contents of the abdomen will pass with the 
severed segment. The latter may be fa.stened to the card which is 
later to bear the insect from which it was taken with dilute fish- 
glue in such a manner that the sternite and the genital plates are 
held in firm contact with the surface of the card ; push the base of 
the aedeagus backwar<l until that organ assumes a vertical posi- 
tion, and then remove so much of the pygofer as prevents an 
uninterrupted view of the aedeagus. Make sure that the base of 
the latter is firmly held by the fish-glue so that it may not change 
its position as the preparation dries* If too much fluid has come 
away with the genital segment, the quantity may with advantage 
be reduced by the application of alcohol just before the pygofer is 
broken away, but complete alcoholic dehydration before the seg- 
ment is fixed in place is not recommended. Neater preparations 
may be made by dismembering the genital segment in a bead of 
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water or glycerine on a piece of card, on which all the separated 
parts may afterwards be fixed along* with the spi^oimen to which 
they relate, the aedeagus always in a vertical position. A few 
hours* exposure of the material to llu‘ aelion of damp air will in 
most eases suniciimtly relax driei! cabinet-specimens; or the 
abdomen, which readily separates at the basis may he immersed 
in caustic potash solution and the tluid just brought to boiling 
point; after washing in water the specimen may be treatc‘d liki; a 
fresh one. Fluid mounts with or without pr(‘ssure are necessary 
for the cxiimination of details of intimate structure, but dry mounts 
of the kind mentioned will suilire for the separation of species so 
long* as the criteria remain as at present, 

Auoniia n. sp. 

Mali': crown pronniuin and scutolluni white, the laKcr wiili a pale rrd 
(riangle on <*ach side of llic base; el^lra pah* }r‘llt>vv, hecointiif^ while in the 
ctKslal third, apical c«*Hs nnt obviously funio.s»*. Appeiidng's ol ihe aedengus 
tiiK'e, in approxiinai(''ly the same plane as tin* stem and directed c<‘phalatl in 
eontinualumi of tlir* cvirvi* of tin* latter*, in the ohrK}Uf‘lv suh-dt>rsal aspect they 
appear strap-shaped acuminate suh-<‘cjual, actutilh lhe\ are lanef olfite-acuininale, 
Hat, suh-equal, anti so placed ihat in the dorsal aspect one sfes approximattdy 
the upper edge of the two outer and the Hat face of the intermediate one 
Styles okmgate-acuminatis strongly Ixjnt outward before the apex, f.ength mm. 

Colcsborne ; one male from ('onms' sttn^uinea, 12.vii.22. 

Auomia complied fa^ n. sp. 

Male ; upper sitle whih*, the elyirtt. faintly tinged with yidlow on the dorsal 
half, apical cells not obviously funiose. Genital platf*s ponn.al ; styles in the 
sub-dorsal aspect very wide and fkil in the basal half, the inner edge thence 
obliquely narrowed into a spine-Uke point ; nedt'tigus minute, simple, a little 
curved ci'phaltid, subtendf’d ctmdnd by two laige sfrap-sbitped acuminate plat<*s 
touching or connate, at the btt.se, a little sep.*»rafed at the tijM'X, tuul each having 
on tile outer side near the lacsal third an nnguhu* notch. l.»<‘ngth 3*75 mm. 

(,h)lesbonie ; one mule from liorse-chestnut, 10.viii.22. A minute 
nedeagus with large attendant plates is also found in A. nitidnhu 

Th(* following table* is inlemletl tti present the indt*x-eharacters 
of the 37 sp<‘eies heretofort* recorded as British :»• 


1. Pfonotum with a spot on the disc 2, 

No spot on the di.se of the pronolum 3. 

2. Dlsca! spot on the pronotmn ov.nl, black jnemda H.-.S. 

o ,» ,, M ♦» round, orange * qmreus Fab. 

3. Pronotum with four or six black spots 4, 


,, unspotted or with only one spot next its front edge 5. 

4, Dark spot next the middle of the dorsum fuscous, never ptmetiform, 
not more intense than the remainder of the elytra! markings, the 
latter arranged in two irregular transverse bands. Upper side 

pale greenish-yellow. Species lives on sallow sexpunetata Fab, 

Dark spot next the middle of the dorsum black, more or less puncti- 
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form. The iuscous markinj^s of the elytra tend to coalesce into 
a wide irregular stripe, and the pale ground-colour of the upper 
side is usually tinged with pink. Species lives on birch. 

heiulicola Edw. 

5. Abdomen above in greater pari black 6. 

,, entirely pale 

6. Ri, Rs, and ("u la pale throughuui. Aedeagus with one branch from 

the base behind aurovittata Doug. 

Apices of Ri, Rs, and Cu ra black or dusky. IVonotum often with a 
punctiform hlaclc spot in th(‘ middle of the front edge. Aedeagus 
with a branch from the base on each side 7. 

7. Elytra white with yedlow stripes tenerrima H.-S. 

,, yellow or whitish 8. 

8. Apices of Rt, Rs, and Cu la black. Apex of the scutellum without 

a round black spot ulnn L. 

Apices of Ri, Rs, and Cu la dusky. Sculcllum generally with a 

round black spot on the apex de>hiUs Doug. 

9. Elytra browiiish-r(id with the costji broadly pale, or with distinct dark 

markings 10. 

Elytra yellow, whitish-yellow, or white, usually with the apical colls 
and a spot in th(‘ apex of colls R, ist M, and Cu i lighter or 

darker fusco-hyaIin«‘ 15. 

10 Elytra not marked with dark brown 11. 

,, marked with dark brown 13. 

u. Elytra yellow with the dorsum or the eiitiie clnvus fuscous 12. 

,, lighter or darker brownish-red with the costa broadly pale. 

Styles' and .aedeagus as in d. douglasi cnicnta 

12. Entire davits more or It^ss distinctly fuscous. Styles sharply pointed, 

curved downward about the apical fourth, on the upper side of 
the comm(*ncenient of the curve a sharp anguhn* tooth. 

gratiosa Boh. 

Dorsum only fuscous. Styles elongate-acuminate, abruptly bent out- 
ward near (he apical fourth crataegi Doug. 

13. Elytra with a narrow dark brown longitudinal marking 14. 

,, ,, two broad blackish -bn nvn bands, or entirely blackish- 

brown in (be Ijasal two-thirds mtiihiln Fab. 

14. A dark brown stripe abmg the clnvnl .suture geomvtrica Schr, 

,, ,, ,, streak along the dor.sum. Styles and ae-dongus as in 

A* diatincia callosa Then. 

15. Afdeasgus with appendages at the apex ib. 

,, without appendages at the apex 34. 

16. St (‘in of aedeagus between the bases of app. post, with a linear 

extension shortly cleft at its apex ; app. ant. .spinifonn. 

sftittjgera J, Edw. 

Stem of aedeagus not produced between (ha bases of app. post 17. 

17. More than one pair of appendages 18. 

Only one pair of appendages 31. 

18. Appendages thnje, sword-shaped, curving upward, sub-equal in size ; 

post. porn‘Cl, sub-parallel, one on each side of the orifice j 
app. ant. om?, from the rephalad rim of the orifice ... iridentata J. Edw. 

Appendages four, in two pairs 19* 

It). ,, all undivided 20. 

,, of one or both pairs divided 23, 
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20. Lower anj^k* of pvf^ofer produced into an obtuse blackish Iobt\ App. 

po.st. connate in their basal half ni^iriloba J. Ldw. 

Pyf^ofor entirely pal<\ App. post, free 21. 

21. App. ant, connate at (he base, falcate, feaehin|< only half as far as 

app. post., the connate portion havinj.5 in the fUu'sul aspect the 
;tppearanct‘ of a short blunt extension of the cephrtlad side of 

thii rim of the otifici*, Sj)fH*k‘s lives on aider alnirata J, ICdw. 

App, .ant. not connate at the base 22. 

22. Aedengus much com[)ressed laterally, App, post, wide* fab'ate- 

acuminatis ntjarly horizontal, sprcadinjtf ; app. ant, sigmoid-aeutts 
directed obliquely downward and less diver^jent than app. post, 

rosae L. 

Appenda^^es falcate, narrow, sub-similar, po.st erior pair orecto-patent, 
anterior pair pendent clo.se to the stem. Species lives on Salices. 

salicii'ola J. F.dw, 

23. App. post, undivklt‘d 24. 

. „ ,, unequally forked 30. 

24. ,, „ porrect, nearly paralkd, App. ant. very k>iifj[, sinuatt*, 

ascendinj^, diverj^ent, each j^ivinj^ olT on the innor side before 
the half-letJ^lh a straight porrect hratich which is -a Httlt‘ curved 

downward in the apical fourth divrrsa J. Hdw. 

App. post, diverj^ent 25. 

25. „ ,, strtujfht, diverging# at a rij4ht anj^k*. App. ant. 

branched fnan a very short bns<‘, the branches widely dlveri^ent. 

ter.va J. luhv, 

App. post, sinuate or curved 2h, 

26. App, ant. Y-.shaped, large, the stem but !itth‘ .shorter than the 

branches, the lowermost branch of each Y, also the innermost. < 

fmstrator J. Falw. 

App. ant, branched from the base 27. 

27. Upper branches of app. ant. in the dorsal aspect enclosing a sub- 

circular space in which is included the lower branches, the hatter 

separated by a narrow triangular space awdidula Khm. 

Upjw branches of jipp. a.nt. otherwise 2X. 

28. App. ant. much shorter than app. post., piacer-shaped, the hrattches 

a little, approaching at the tips fviUvrcula J. Kdw. 

App, ant, longer than app. post., the branches widely divergent 20. 

2q, App. post, directed obliquely eephalad, App, ant. like a V attached 
by its point, the inner brimeh directed eephalad and Iving pandlfd 

to the long axis of the body pruntcofn J, Iklw. 

App. post, orect. Upper branoh of app. md, directed obliquely 

eephalad, falcate with the concavity upward phdu'jn j. Kdw. 

30. App, ant. furcate from a very short base, the branches falcate ap- 

prtiaching at the tip, the upp<'r one about one-third shorter than 
the lower and sometime.<j bearing near the middle of its iipjs^r 

side an mjcto-patent acute tooth Udhhrfyi J, Kdw. 

App. ant. Y-shaped, spreading, the base of the Y sub-e((ua 1 in length 

to its arms Imgmani Tullgr. 

31, Appendages long, pendent, recurving pnmi J. Kdw, 

„ not pendent 32. 

33. Tip of the style forming a sub-rhomboid plate having one of Its free 

angles drawn out into a long point disiincta J. Edw. 

Styles gradually narrowed to the tip, shortly before which they are 
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bent outward at a n^ht aniijle 33. 

33, Appendages very short, dentiform hidentata J. Edw, 


,, thin, divergent, evenly incurved, the space between them 
semicircular. 'Phe stem of the aed<‘agiis sometimes bears on each 
side just below (he app<*ndag(* an «ixiremely slender acicular 
prex'ess almost two-thirds as long as tlie appendag(i and following 
an almost similar curv(‘ ; hut this supplementary process is often 
n‘duced to a mere stump nvcllanae J. Edw. 

34. Aedcagus minutfs simple, subtended caudad by two large strap-shaped 

acuminate processes lying side by side, after the manner of A. 
nitiduUi compUcMta ]. Edw. 

Aedeagus small, claw-like, solitary 35. 

35. Style widened at the apex where it has three dissimilar points. 

earn J, Edw. 

Style sharply pointed, curved downward about the apical fourth, on 
the upper side of the commencement of the curve a sharp angular 
tooth 36. 

36. Elytra deep yfdlow, tin* apical cells and a spot in the apex of cells 

R, 1st M, and Cu i, fusco-hyaline ; the confluence of Rs and M 
equal to or excf‘eding the length of Ri douglasi J. Edw. 

Elytra opaque white more or leSvS tinged with yellow frtmi the dorsum 
towards the costa ; the confluence of Rs and M very short. 

opiira J. Edw. 

C'^onsidcred in relation to their phallic characters our species 
would fall into the following groups exemp1ifi(‘il respectively by 
(i) juctmda ; (2) quercus ; (3) sex^-pnnetata and hcfiilicola ; (4) aurO’* 
vitiata ; (5) emtaegi ; (6) geonieirica ; (7) callosa and distincta ; (8) 
niikhda and complicata ; (9) ulmi, tenerrima and dehilis ; (10) 
dotiglasi, opaca, gmfiosat cruenta, and earn; and (ii) the rosae 
group of eighteen entirely pale species, each dilTering from the 
other in some details of the male genitalia as well ns certain plastic 
pigmentary characters which cannot be adcquatt^ly expressed in 
writing within convenient limits. 

The Typhlocyba rosae of Dr. Singh-Pruthi (* The Morphology 
of the Male Genitalia in Rhynchota/ Trans. Ent. Soc., Lond., 
1925, p. 212, PI. XX Vf, fig, 217), has the apex of the aedeagus 
surrounded by a circlet of small spine.s (six in the figure), and is 
therefore ccsrlainly not the same as the common Typhlocybine of 
the rose, which has always been regarded as the species of Lin- 
naeus. 1 \ dehilis and T, ulmi of the same author (tab. cit., figs. 
218, 219) arc probably recognizable by means of the excellent dia- 
grams, but nevertheless they cannot be the same as the two 
common insects known under those names by European ento- 
mologists. 

As W. L. McAlee in his * Revision of the American Leaf 
Hoppers of the Jassid Genus Typhlocyba’ fProc. U.wS. Nat. Mus., 
Vol, 68, Art. t 8, p. 42) states that the English specimens of dehilis 
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received from myself nre nol sp<‘rifjcally distinct from 7\ nhni L.^ 

I think it well to refer lo the reasoits which have led me to rej^arcl 
debilis and uhni as distinct species* A, dvhilLs^ as it occurs in 
iMirope, is a whitish insect of which the majority o( spci'iniens liave 
a black spot near the apex of the seutellum ; the aedeaj^us is erect 
and laterally compressed^ and has i>n catdi side of the apex at a 
right angle to the long axis of the body a large slender V-shaped 
process of which the upper branch is often forked ; on t*ach sidt? of 
the base a large strap-shaped acuminate hisinuate process, which 
in the cephakid asped curves outward in its apical third and of 
which the tip is in contat'l with the lowin' brancli of the V ; the 
insect lives on rosaceous trees, apple in gardtms and orchar<ls, and 
often swarms on Pyrus Ann in woods and hetlgerows ; its kmglhis 
3 mm. d* uhni is greenish-yellow on the uppt‘r side whit a fuscous 
band across the apex of the corium, tlie a}>i<\nl cells fusco-hyaline 
and the seutellum giuun’ally black or blackish; the atnleagus is 
moderately slender, evenly curved cephalad, the apmal fourth much 
narrowed and divided Itorizontally inlt) two ehmients, (d whiidi tlu* 
upper is strap-shapitd and truncate at th(‘ ai)ex and the lowi*r ex- 
tends a little beyond the upper and is shortly forked at the apex ; 
on each side of the base tmd following the tlirectiim of the stem a 
wide flat curved process about half as long ns the stem ami curving 
outward towards the apex; the insect lives on elms, and its length 
is 3.75-40110. 

/I. crataegi can usually be determined without reference to its 
phallic characters, hut the specie.s is interesting as exltibiting an 
imusual amount of variation in the form of the app. post*, pre- 
sumably owing* to rediu'ticm of ebiiin-forming alulity in the 
individual as the result of vtisi ration fnimsiinire ta* otherwise* 
Ntuinally the latter are very narrow, nearly straight, and spread- 
ing (iig. e), i>ut specimens are sometimes hnuul with lltese |)arts 
erect, rmeur-acuminnle, spre^adirtg at llte base and afterwards 
straight, the imdiuled space appniximalely semi-circular (fig* /)* 
The phallic ensembU^ of tlH‘.se two forms is at first sight very dis- 
similar. I have several examples from dilTerent loi^alilles with the 
sickle-shaped ered app* post, am! a few in which the rediu'lion of 
the latter has proceeded so far that only sub-erect stumps ai'e left, 
but in all cases the app* ant. are nonnab The latter are very charac- 
teristic, and consist of three branches from a common base ; in the 
dorsal aspect these branches are linear-acuminate, the two t)uter 
forming the figure of a wide U and the middle one. straight and 
about one-half as long as the others ; in the lateral aspect the outer 
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branches are sickle-shaped , with the concavity dorso-cephalad and 
the middle one bluntly rounded at the apex and a little curved 
downward; in other words^ the app. ant. are unequally branched 
from the base and have ea('h short bluntly-pointed upper arm con- 
nate with its fellow. 



iu Aode;if4u.s and atasnilant plates of Anofnia complicaia, dorsal aspect. 

b. (icnitnl stylo of samts dorsal aspoct. 

c. Aedeafjus of daonim tridvntala» (l(wso-C4‘phalad aspect. 

d. ,, ,, ,, „ lateral aspect. 

c, ,, ,, cratacfii, normal form, dorso-cephalad aspect. 

/. ,, ,, ,, aberrant ,, ,, ,, 

Colesborne, 

february nth, 192H. 


COHJXA DKNTIPES 'raoMfsoN IN LINCOLNSIl IRK : AN ADDITION 
TO TDK l.I.ST OK BRITISH HKTKROPTIvRA, 

HY W. K. ( HINA, B.A. 

While ejcamininj4' the Nutiontd eollections in the British Museum 
(Natural Mislory), Dr. 'r<‘iso Ksaki noticed a sin^de mak^ specimen 
of ('orixa deutipvs 'rhompson amonR'st some British material of 
Corixa gi-*offroyt I. each. A careful examination was c'.onsequently 
made of all the British specimens of the latter species in the 
Museum, but no other repre.sentatives of dentipes were found. 
This one specimen wa.s taken by the late Mr. J. K. Mason at Farles- 
Ihorpe, near Alford in Lincolnshire, on May 25th, 1887. Since 
there is no reason to doubt the validity of Mason’s data (he was a 
well-known Lincolnshire collector residing at Alford), it has been 
thought advisable to place this capture on record, since the species 
ha.s not hitherto been recorded from Britain. 
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Corixa dentipes was first dt‘scnlK*ci by the Swedish entomolo- 
gist, C. O. Thomson, in his Opuscula Kuhnnologiai (fasc. i,p. 28) 
published at Lund in iHbc), It has been report t‘d from vSweden, 
Finland, (Sermany, Denmark, Holland, Frant'e, Poland, Moldavia, 
Mkidle Russia, and Sil)<M“ia* In gimeral app<‘aranee this species 
strongly resemhh's g<‘o//roy/. U has, howeviM*, recently been 
conveniently s(‘parated‘^ frtnu that speeii‘s by Dr, 1 \ Jae/.ewski of 
Warsaw in his ‘ Ke,vision of the Polish Corixidae ’ {Ann. Zool. 
Mus. Polon. Hist. Nat. IH, Nos. 1-2, and the following 


table of differences is basetl on his 

C\ (hmtipes Thoms'. 

I. Iiiterm<‘rliato tibia in both st’xos, but 
p.m'ticLilarly in the malo, thickemsl 
towards thr base, the inner side 
below the arlirulation with the 
femur, rut away in »’i more t>r less 
broad curve. (Fij^. i a ami ft.) 
Intermetliale femur in the male 
with a larji^e hundb* of stratij^ 
hrislh's, more or Iciss fused toj^ether 
in a <lentifornt mass, placed towards 
the apex on the posterior sidt*. 
(Fifi. I a.) 

3. Strij^il lon^^er, with u«i4 combs of 
whicli the inner ones are re|»ular 
and parallel, the outer ones broken 
up a.nd confused. (Fij$. i r.) 

4. Left pafam<‘re (f5<‘nital forcep) 
wid^'iied towards the tipex th<*n on 
the inner side suddenly constricted, 
and narrowed. (Fi#?. t d.) 

5. Pala (anterior larstis) rather more 
than three times ns lonj4 as widis 
provided with a sinj^le row of 
44-38 strklulatory teeth, 


work : — 

L. Leach 

I, Intermediate tibia in both sexes 
more or less parallel sided, the 
inner side towards the l>ase not cut 
away in a l>rond curve. (Fij|. i a.) 


InUTmediate femur in the male 
without a larke dentiform bundle 
of strong hristl«‘s on the posterior 
sidt* towards the apex. {Fii^, t <?.) 


3. Striilil shorter, with <)-io regular, 
parallel, combs. (Fig. 1 /,) 


U Left paramere (genital forcep) pot 
distinctly widened at the apex, 
in.m’r side not suddenly constricted, 
hut nu»rf‘ or less gradually nar- 
rowed. (Fig. tg.) 

5. Pala (anterior tarsus) four limes as 
long ns wide, provitltal with a single 
row of sttTlulatory hs»th. 


It is scarcely likely that in Britain (\ ileiitlpes is confmctl to the 
county of Lincolnshire, and British Hemipterists would do well to 
look out for this interesting species in their own localities, ft is 
not unlikely that many specimens have already been collected and 
are lying in collections under the name C. geoffmyi. On the other 
hand, it cannot be a common species, at least by no means so 
common as geoffroyi^ since, although there are many specimens of 
the latter species in the British Museum, there is only one of C. 
dentipes. 


• Thtfie two Slides# jjf li«,d pmvioudy h^en «epamt«d by v^rbui nuthorn but Dr. 

Jftca!«w»kr» paper bus been followed aa hdftg most convenient. 
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KXPI ANATION OF Fl<5URJ5S. 


Corixa deniipes Thoms, a. Ap<'x of int< niicdiate f<*mur, and base of tibia of c? » 
showin^f dentiform bnn<lle of bristles, and basal excavation of tibia ; h, same 
of 9* showing difference in the degree of excavation at base of tibia; 
c* strigil ; d. left paramere (genital forcep). 

Corixa gi'offroyi l-.each a. Apex of intermediat<j femur and base of tibia of c? *» 
/, strigil ; g, left paramere (genital forcep). 

Figs, a, h, d, e and g after Jacxewski. 

British Museum (Natural Hlstorj^), 

South Kensington, S,W. 7 . 

March isl, 


MWNTKLKS URKVICOHNIS WfsmaKi. : A BRACONID NEW 
'ro BRITAIN. 

BY tJ. T. BYLE, F. E.S, 

Somtt considerable time ag-o Mr. B. S. Harwood sent to me for 
identificalion a number of examples of a species of Apariteles (part 
of a brood of thirty or so) which he had reared from a larva of 
Cirrhia (Xanthia) citmgo taken near Polstead, Suffolk, in 1932. 
Finding* that the species was unknown to me, I put the insects on 
one side for further study, and have only recently found time to 
examine them thoroughly. There can be no doubt that they may 
he referred to A. hrevicornk Wesm., a species not hitherto re- 
corded as British. The original description (Braconides de Bel- 
gique, p. 50) reads as follows : — 
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* Nij^rr, jKilpus paliidib, frnioribus fuiticis apitv tihiis naticis, 

posUTi<»ribtjs hast late, tuiutastan'is ; alHlominis (a mrdttv ati apivem vakk* 
comprrssil prinio rl sacuiidi tliiiiklia .intcriarc ni|j;iilosis, hujus 

inarj4inil)us laiaral 51 )Us h'viiniv ; aiUoniiis apira subnmniUfunnibus, ctapore 
breviorihus ; tfiehra sub<"\M‘rtn.* 

\\*(Nn\a«'l (Icscrihi'd ihr spartas luun lour f<*inah‘H (ak<’n iu ib»* m'ip,hluua'h(Kii<l 
ul' Hrussfk ; h(‘ (lifi not know (hn nialo wHu'h is \tMy siittilar, lboiii<h thn 
abtionifn is sltortf'i* ami i\ot apirally roinprrssod ami thn antmmar aro ratlmr 
lonj^nr (hap (bn Imtly and Imad (onildnt'd. The antmitan of ilif frinaU* arc 
two-lbirds ih<* k'n^tb ol tlm bmly, subim'i*assai<Ml, joints 12 or 13 to ij hoinj| 
witUn* (ban lon^ ; palpi pak* ; witif^s liyalim*, slijftnn paU* fusrous ; ni<‘sotborax 
rmaly punctulatn, souh'lUim smooth, motatlioiax ruj^ukisc, carinatad ; first 
alxhvtidnal soj^ninpt rufjjulosa, timVa tts Itmg as witit% with parallel sides, truncati*, 
ih<‘ apioai anj^les somewhat rtmmled, second s(*j<inent ru^uktse, Jattaally sinootli, 
clistinrtly slmrier than ihir<h remainin|L* sepinonls smooth and very shininj:; ; 
tlu‘ sides of tlie first sej^mont ari‘ bordered with dtill testaft'ous. Ttnehru shortly 
exsort ed. Lenf^th .!•*-- Jt-i nun. 

Marshall { 1 >ans. luiltim. So<’,, p. 1R4) mmsitku'ccl /I. 

hre^inc<iniis Wesin., .!. phtvp<ftviis nal. and .1. scrivvus Necs. 
{i.-zjuinpvmfiic syiutnyntons. dh(‘ ihrcp arr, hnwt^vtP', 

abundanlly distinct (see my nol(‘h, Knitntt, XLIX, pp. iHCi^ 2t)6) ; 
indci^li I'htvmsttn and Szcpligcli I'nnsidmcd lircvicarnis a ^(mhI 
species. Both st^rivvus (junipcmhic) and pmvptifcus art' mucli 
larger and stouter insects, lengtit 3— mm. ; in hotli the first 
abdominal scti’ment is shorter and broader than in hrevivtiynis^ aiul 
the antennae, thou^»‘h short, are distinctly longer. Hie cocoons of 
the three species are very different ; seyiceua {juuipvyiitnr) makes a 
pale lemon-coloured cocoon, which it surrounds with a curious 
cradle-like structure; pniepnlvfhs constnuis a smootli, dull orangfe- 
coloured cotpxm ; whik' tht' cocoons of btrviconiis arc pun* white, 
thinly covcre<l with loose filaments and pile<l together in an ir- 
regular heap. SericoHs and pmepnivius are solitary parasites. 

As will be notict'd from the above desi'ription, it is dillundt to 
place .h hyvvicffruis in any uiu* of Marshairs lour M'ctions (1'rans. 
hail. Hoc,, bond., 1HH5, p. 157); pturhaps it conu‘s ni'an'sl to /I. 
exilia Hal, though differing widely from that speci(*s. 

Hriurlkdd, Slmbdcn, Halifax. 

Fehnutry ah/Zo ipjK, 


Ameitdmania lo ika InienuUionul Jhites of Zoola^cal NtmumcUttiih ^ — IZpon 
unanimous rocummcfrulaiion by Uk* Inmrnfitional (huiimtssion on Zoological 
Nomenclature, the International Zoological Congress which met at Budapest, 
Hungary, September 4-'<), toa;, adopted a very important amendment to article 
^5 (Law of Priority) which makes this? article, as amended, read a.s follows 
{italicised type represmU* the amendment; roman typo represents the old 
wording) : 



AiniriJ- 25. vnlid nanit' of a genus or species can be only that name 

under which it was iirst designated on the condition — 

(rt) 'fhat {prior lo Jatutary i, ig^i) this name was published and accompanied 
bv an indication, t)t* a dennilion, or a df‘scnplion ; and 

{b) That tlu‘ autlior has applit^d (h<‘ principU's of binary lumu'nelatuic. 

(c) But no jifuueric name nor specific name published after December j/, 
igp> shall have any status of availahility (hettie, also, of validity) under the 
rules, unless and until it is published either— 

(1) With a stnnniary of characters {seu diat^nosis ; sen definition; sen con- 
densed description) 'ivJiich differentiate or distin}iiiish the f^enus or the species 
from other gc»cm or species ; 

(2) Or with a defnite bihlio^raphic reference to such summary of characters 
(seu diagnosis ; seu defniiion ; seu condensed description). And further — 

(3) In the case of a ^i^eneric name, ’unth the definite nnambi^iiuous designa- 
tion of the type species (sen genotype; sen. anlogenotype ; seu ortliotype). 

The purpose of titis amendment is to inhibit two of the most iinpoitant 
factors whieh here(ofor<' have protlured confusion in scientific names. The date 
January i, to^tt was stdecti'd (instead of making tin* amendmemt immediatidy 
effective) in order to give authors ample opportunity to accommodate themselves 
to the n(‘W ruh*. 

The Comniission unaninifaisly adopted tlu‘ following ri'solution : 

(a) ft is requ(‘stc*d (liat ait author who publishes a name as new shall defi" 
nitely slate lliat it is new, that this he slttled jn nt\ly one (i.e,, in tla* first 
puhlicalion, anti that tin* dat<‘ of puhlicatitm he not ruld»'d to the name in its 
first puhlication. 

(h) It is reciu(*sted (InU an author who guoies a giateric name, or a specific 
name, or a sultspt'cific name shall a<Ul at least onct* thf author and year of 
publication of the qutded namr* or a full Itihliografthic reference. 

The foregoing resolution was ntlopted in ord^a* to inhibit the tatnfusion which 
has frequently resulted front the huM that authors have w'casionally published 
a given nanu* as ‘ iV‘W ’ in two (<t fivt* or more different articles of different 
dates — up to live years in e\c(‘ptionaI cases — C. W. Stu.ks, Secretary to the 
International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature. 

Meloe rngosits Marsh, near O.xford.—A tj example of {hisvers rare *oiI-bt*(*lIo’ 
was found by Hr. J. W, Munro, of the lntpt*rial College of Science, on 
a sandy italh on the south face of Shotover Hill, October ihth, 1927. The 
specimen is now in the Oxford tbiiversily Mustnim, Since the beetle was taken 
in small nuittbers some sixty years agtv by Fn'derick Smith n(‘ar vSouthend, the 
only records of its capture, in Britain timt I c;m find ttre those by the late Rev. 
ThecKlore Wmxl at Broadstairs (hhM.M., Vol. XXXin, p. 250; XXXVfH, p. 
286; Xldll, p, 42), and more recently by Dr, N. 11 . Joy at Streatley (Fowler 
and Donisthorpe, Col Brit, Isla.nds, VT, p. 3fK>). — Jamks J, Wai.kkk, Oxford : 
March lyth^ iqtzH. 

Dermestes attacking tobacco, — On December 3rd last year I was given a 
sample of tobacco leaf badly infested with DarmesUs, two species of which were 
present, vi«, : vulpinus F. and lardarius L, The former was very plentiful, and 
I counted fifty-three imagines in the sample (about one ounce) ; lardarius was 
rare and I only counted seven examples of the perfect beetle, though there were 
plenty of larvae. The majority of the larvae had a testaceous stripe on the 
dorsal surface, wide at the head and narrowing to the tail. These were probably 
the larvae of vulpinus as I have bred lardarius from larvae which were without 
the testaceous dorsal stripe.— Eugene O’Maiiony, Dublin : March tgth, 1928, 
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Oi'curmicr oj Danatdn pUwippUf: L. in rau'ut yearn at Oxfprd.---l am 
iad(‘l)tod to my frmmi Mi\ A. II. Hamm, of thf* Oxford University Museum, 
for the followinf:; statement by a ndiahlr* obscrvt‘r respjTtiiif* the recent appear- 
ance of this mimistnki'ahle huttertly close to O.xford. 

' Anosia pU\xippus\---Thh butti‘rny is said to have Ix'en sism almost daily for 
about a fortnif^hl diirinj* September td' visilinj* Michaelmas finish's in the 
inursery j^nnlen of Mr. l*b W. tlurdf'U at lhi‘ hack of the rcsf'cvotr on Hfstdin^*- 
ton Hill. Altluni^lj not acquainted with the spirits, Mr. Hurden was abU 
tfv identify it timon^^ a collection of colouied plates of the British butti*/- 
flies, and declares that a h^ure of .1. plvxippus was id»*ntif*nl with the cme he 
saw. From Mr. tlurdcti’s verbal description heiore h(‘ saw thf‘ plates I have 
no hesittUion in sayinj» that it was a specimen of th(‘ Milkweed Butlerny-- L. 
Dawes, Headin^lon.’ 

To this observation I am able to a<ki two other occurrcMires of Ihtnnida 
plexipptis at Oxford in fairly recent years, the evidence ior which I consider to 
be quite trustworthy, and have recorded thmn in ‘ 'Phe Nalurtd Histt^ry of the 
Oxford District ' (Britisli Association Hamlhnok, K).t6, p. izo). In 1908 the 
Kev. W, Mansidl Merry, an t‘X|K‘riem’od Lepidoptin'ist, htui ti sjKH'imen of this 
hutlerny, unforiunatidy loo ntuch datnaf»ed to hf‘ worth kfsqdnj^b hroiif^ht to 
him by his Uardenm*, who ha<l hmncl it in a i^reenhouse in North Oxford and 
knocked it down with his cap. Two years later, in the autumn of anothf^ 
(‘xampki was i.aken, also in North Oxford, on Michaelmas ilaisies, by a yotmt^ 
lady, who passf'd it on to a IvcpidoptiTist, Mr. I^ryce M’Masier, This f^entleman, 
being well acquainted with the butterfly in Canada, naturally supposed this 
sptjcjmen to have been introduced by chancf* in Its early stagfis, and it thus 
remained perdu in his collection until iq^d, when, on learning of its great 
interest, he very generously presented it to me. It is a cf of the usual North 
American type, and if we accept the presumption that it has crossed the Atlantic 
unaided by human agency or assistance, it bears wonderfully slight evidences 
of its adventure, being in flne and quite unworn condition.— J ames J. Waeker, 
Aorangi, Lonsdale Road, Surnmertown, Oxford ; March tph, 1928. 

Pamene regianu Z, on maple.^Otx January 14th, lOiH, I found two cocoons, 
containing full-fed Tortririd larvae, under the bark of a maple tree near Oxtod 
(Surrey). In case they might produce Pamcne iraminna Schijf., they were 
1‘arefully preserved and kept in a warnt place j but the imago whk’h emerged 
from one of them on February ^qlh pixwed to lx* a typical example of F. regiamK 
while the other, which dietl in its pupa-case wheat fully devektpfxl, wa-s also 
plainly that species. 'Phe ocinirre!icf‘ of rrgimut tut maple, instead of its ununl 
f(KKl«plant, sycamore, is hv no mi‘ans surprising, seeing how clostdy the two 
trees are rtdtiied, but does not He<‘m to Imvs }><‘en prevituisly nswded,— E. (L R. 
Waters, 184 Woodstwk Rond, Oxford : March lytlh U)i8. 

The Hniish species of (*erceris {Itymetwptera) kmfwn ns C, intermpta Ps.— 
Mvnheer B. K, Bauwman, of Bihhoveit, Holland, recently wrote to me sug- 
gesting that the Cercem pnwiously n-rorded as British under the mime C. 
intermpta Pr,, was re, ally the Sfxsdes known on the Continent as C. quinque* 
fasciatn Rossj, Examination of the British material in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, shows this supposition to be correct; the late 
Rev. F. D, Morice had already placed a manuHcript note in the collection to this 
ctTect. The sptHdew known as C interrupta on the Continent is very distinct ; 
the clypeus of the female is more like that of C. Uihiata F., and the abdominal 
fasciae are white, not yellow,— -<), W, Ricbards, 704 Belsii^e Park Gardens, 
N W.3 j March iqaS. 
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SoiCsS on the Antennal Sensory Or^i^nus of Campodca, — Referring to the note 
on this subject in the March issue, the surmise of Mr. Womersley that the 
num))er of seqsillao on the antennal si‘gmenls m and iv is 'constant in the 
species of Campodcti is well established. All the individuals, of whatever species, 
whose antfiunae, I have at different tim(‘s examined in detail, have exhibited 
on thes<‘ segments th(‘ number of sonsillae meittioned by Mr. Womersley. Not 
onlv is thisi the case, but tlic relative dispositiort of ihesc^ on the segments, 
ditfering as it does from S(‘ginent to s<‘gnient, is .also constant ; and this fact 
is well illustrated hy the* numerous figures given by Sitvestri in his many 
papers dealing with these insects. As these figures always show the dorsal face 
of the antennae, the ventral sensillnc iv and v are, of course, not shown. It 
is remarkable that Silvestri do(*s not show the sensory rod (‘ Sinnesstabchen ’ 
of authors) on segment in, hut it is se.nrcely probable that so experienced an 
observer would have ovcTlooked such a prominent and usual type of sensory 
structure. This constancy among the ‘ species ’ of Campodca is perhaps sug- 
gestive, in view of the fact, that in the n{*arly rolated Collembola the number 
and position of the antennal sensory structures are regarded as important specific 
characters by sonu' workers.^ — J.^MFR M. Buown, 17b Charter Knowle Road, 
Sheffield ; March sih, 1928. 

Paocoptera from McmaeZ/nv/uVe.— -In reference to my note tn the January 
issue, Dr, W.. J. Fordhain calls my attention to a list of five species of P.socidac 
taiken by K. J. Morton at Kgryn, .and recorded in the K.M.M. for 1(502, p. 36. 

I regret overlooking the reference. — M. Brown, Sheffield : fannary 
1928. 

The ' Balfotif-Brtmne ' Watet^nei , — I am responsible for * The Natural His- 
tory of Wicken Fen ’ and I gave the credit for an excellent net to Professor 
Balfour-Browne ; apparently it was his la, not the present model m. I checked 
the description and it k correct with the net in question. The only alteration 
from the original In.structions was perhaps in sub.stituting bolting silk of 60 
meshes for 25 or 30 meshes. Our old net has caught tens of thousand.s of 
specimens. Clearly the important thing lies in the use of a net with intelligence, 
not in the net. 'Phe question is, of cour.se, trivial. — J. Stani.kv Gaudinkr, 
Zoological Laboratory, Cambridge ; March 1928, 

[Professor Stank'y Gardiner take.s the responsibility for the .statements 
in the ‘ Natural History of Wicken Fen * conc<‘rnlng what wa.s called the 
* Balfour-Browne Nel,^ and his explanation of lh(‘ mistake is quite .satisfactory, 
but, when he refers to ‘the only alteration from the original instructions,* I 
feel called upon to dif!(‘r from him. I never gave him or anyone el.s(‘ any 
in.structions, I expect thtU tin* ring which Professor .Stanley Gardiner described 
is proktbly a derelict sp(‘cim<‘n which UH(*d to hang in my room at the Labora- 
tory. His handle-fitting isi* no doubt, quite satisfactory for casual collecting, 
hut would be useless for the stnmuous work to which I put my nets. This 
fitting and mesh material are aptmrently invcmlions of the ZoologictAl T.,aboratory, 
and, being in my opinion inefficient, I ol>jeclod to my name being used in 
connection with them. — Frank Balfour-Browne,] 

lA.-Cot, ], fr. Yerhury, P.A,, F,ZS., died on Nov, lath, 1927, in Charing 
Cro.ss HovSpital, London, as the re.su 1 t of an accident from being knocked 
down by a p€a.sstng motor car. He was born on March 30th, 1847, at Serampore 
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hi so was \»‘ais of aj^e at thu timo ot his doaih, and was tlw son 

of John William Vmhury ot tlm Kin^^’s Own Li^jht Dragoons, and 

aflorwanls of Balcombi*, Bradford-on-Avon. His inolluT was Ihiuna Wobb of 
Lodbur), llnough whom ho was ndutcd to Dr. .[. IL \Vo<Mi ot ‘rarrington™- a 
wolhknowii Ihaoionlsbiro Kniornnlngist. Ymlnu'y was rduoaltsl at \V«‘lltugton 
Oollou(> and W'nolwich, and ohlainotl a tamiinission in tbi* Ro}aI Arlillory in 
rKf»S. Ho lorupd itt nStu with tin* rank of ianui -(^jlonoi aftor twontydour yoars’ 
scrviro in various parts of tha vvaadd. AUvavs a gcnuim* Itwcr of Natun* and 
.stud<‘nt of wild lifa, ho nrglccird n<» opportunity, whcicvcr lie might )n‘ stalionnd, 
of studying iho local iauna of Ijirds, mammals, rapiilcs and insi-cls. Probably 
t}H‘ woik of lids kind bv which In* will Iw best roim*ml«'rod was that on the 
fauna of Aihai. Ho was siatiotU'd thoro for sonm years in the course of his 
niililary scivire, anil puhlislied a preliminary list of tlm Birds t)f the Sr-tlhmient 
in oSK(), Aftia* his ladireineut in iSiy;* he returned t<i Aden for a few months in 
tKi) 5 ill order to complete liK inv estimations, which Wf‘ri‘ snhseijuetilly ptddished 
in various periodieals™ d'lie Ibis, JonrnnI of Homhav Natural History S'lndiMt, 
Trans. /*ooL Soc., Londmi, Trans. Bnf. Sm*., London, etc, Ftom iSus; onwaids 
he hi'canii' especialU interested in the Diptera, though hv no mean^ neglecting 
other Orders, and was nniiringlv active in m.aking collecting e\pe<lUions tf> 
scailensl and out-of»ihe-w.iy places in the British Kies niiiil ahotit when 

ids (‘vesight begun to fail, fh* felt this intlution more than tmi^t men because 
the study of nature was the one main intiTcst in his life; moieov<<r ho was of 
too rt'served a dispositinn (o make many frienils and was nevei inarrieil. 

Verlntry accutnulated no Kpecinu‘nH hinisidf, but fi<*ely gave the results of 
his collecling e\pe<litions to those inteiesteil, and distributed duplicates to 
various museums. The late ti. H, V»‘rraH and the Hope Department at Oxfoni 
were especially favoured in this respect, and to the I.'Uler depa’iment he bt> 
tjucuthed hy his will certain vaUnibb* entomological books and pamphlets. He 
also left a legacy to th«‘ Ivntomologic.'d Soci(‘ty of London, of which he vva.s at 
the linn* of his d(*ath an Honorary lab* Fellow, and to the /Etiological Society. 

Verhury*s remark.ahli* success ig adding to our knowledg.* of the British 
Fauna of Diptera will ever prtweni his mime from being forgotten by students 
of that Order of Insects, f bough he publislnsl very little himself except certain 
faitna lists, such as * Diptera collected in Cork and Kerry during pub- 

lished in the * Irish Naturalist * for too.*, ‘ Diptera of ‘Wester Ross’ (Scottish 
Naturalist, km.*), ‘Diptera of (damorgan ’ (Tnms. C’aidilT Nat. .Sue,, miH). 
* Diptera recorded from the (NniiUv of Devon * (Trans. Dev<nish. Assoc, for 
Advani’ement of Science, kmo). These iniblicationw, however, were much more 
than tuere * Lists/ and contain inleresting ami valuable notes on many of the 
species, Yerhury’s knowledge of flu* haunts and habits of tlie h*ss well-known 
British species was exceptional, and this knowledge he wtis nUvtiys ready t(» 
impju't to those who would not abuse It by tiddng more than a modest sc*ries. 
As a companion on a collecting ex]:)i*diti<m Yerbury was at bis best, and the 
writer of this notice will always retain ha{)py memories of the all too few 
occasions when they * took the field » together.— J.K.C, 

Gefvas€ Fredetiek Mathew, HM,, died on February joth at Lae 

House, Dovorcourt, Essex, on the eve of his 86th birthday. He came of a 
well-known North Devon family, which included more than one naturalist of 
repute, and his entomological career began at an early ago. Already, from 1857 
onwards, we Bnd him sending valuable notes to the * Entomologist’s Weekly 
Intelligence ’ on the Lepidoptera and Coleoptera of the Barnstaple district, and 
in all probability he was the la.si surviving contributor to this periodical, so 
useful in its day. We 6nd his name, too, subscribed to a short note in the 



first volume of our own Magazine (p. ii6), written when serving in H.M.S. 
Il’amor, the first ol our ‘ ironclads.’ 

In i 8(3I he eiUen^d th(' Royal Navy ns a clerk, anil his lung and meritorious 
career came to a conclusion in 1902 with his retirement with the highest rank 
in his branch of the Service, that of rayniaster-in-(Mii(‘f Throughout this 
long period of active employmiau, which included prolonged commissions on 
the Pacific, Australian, and Mediterranean Stations, he availed himself to the 
full of such opportunities for the study of Natural History as vame in his way, 
though hi' coni'entrati'd mainly on the Hepidoptcra, of which he made large 
collections on every voyage. His persistence and enthusiasm in these pursuits 
(as in Ihf* case of a contemporary Naval Entomologist) elicited much good- 
humoured banter from his fellow officers; and the journals which ho kept 
without a break from the datd of his enti'ring the Navy until the beginning of 
his last illness in 19.25 must contain a vast store of valuable scientific observa- 
tions, though his publishetl writings are not as numerous as might have been 
expected. On his retireiniuit he settled at Dovc'rcourt, near Harwich, where the 
final years of his active si'rvlce hatl bei'n passed, and he continued to work this 
highly producliv(‘ district with characteristic <‘nergy until well past his eightieth 
year, as w<‘ll as devoting much time and skill to the rearing of I-epidoptera. 
It was here that as long ago as 1886 he first met with thi' very distinct Leucania 
described in our pages in i8f)5 hv C. H. Barrett imdt'i* the namrs of L, favicolor, 
the life-history of which species Mathew detailed ten years latc*r in our 41st 
volume. His fine local ‘strain’ of Arctia vilHcit, with gnvatly enlarged apical 
spots in the fore- wings, is also well known among Lepklopierists. 

Mathew joined lh(* Entomological Soch'ty of London as long ago as July 
1865, served on the Council in 1887, and at the time of his death was one of the 
two Senior Fellows, the Rev. A. IL Eaton, happily still with us, having been 
elected on the same day. A year previously, in March 1864, he had been elected 
a Fellow of the Idnnean .Society, of which only oiif' Fellow of longer standing 
survives him. For many months pr<‘vious 10 his decease he was bed-ridden and 
nearly helpless, and now Entomologists have to deplore the loss of a genial and 
•able collengiK*. Wc l('n<l<‘r {vur siiirtaa' svmpathv and condolenci^ to his widow, 
-JJ.W. ■ 


Sacxeta' 

F^NTOMOi.ooicAr. Sot'iKTY Ol-’ LONDON : Amitidl Meeting, January i<)a8 — 
Mr. J. K. Cor, UN, Pn‘sid<*nt, in the, ('hair. 

Dr. Neave read the Report of the (knincil, which was adopted on the motion 
of Mr, CL Whr'eler, .s(‘Cond('d by Mr, CL J. Wainwright. 

The Treasurer, Mr. W. CL Shiddon, read his Report, and this, together with 
the Accounts for the yiaar, wen* adopletl cm the motion uf Dr, K. Jordan, seconded 
by Mr. R, W, I.loyd. 

The ProHidimt announccal tlmt thc' ILdlows noininaied as Ofiicers and Council 
for the ensuing year had hei'H duly <*l<*eted. 

The Prc'sident remd his Address, after whicli a vote of thanks to him, coup<Ied 
with the request that the* Address might be imblishiH) in the Proceeding.s, was 
moved by Mr, E. E, Green, seconded by Mr. R, Adkin, and larricd unanimously, 

A vote of thanks to the Ofircers for their servin's was passed on the motion 
of Sir T. Hudson IStsare, seconded by Mr. Hugh Main, an<l carried unanimously. 

Mr. W, Gj Sheldon, I')r, S. A. Neave, and Mr. N, D. Riley briefly replied. 

TPodwcAdny^ February isi, Mr. J. K. Coi.lin, President, in the Chair. 

Tho President announced the death of Mr. J, H. Durrant, and a vote of 
condolence with his relatives was pn.ssed. 

The death of Mr. G. Bethel! was also announced. 
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The Pri'sidcnt announcrtl (hni hr hntl nominatt’d Mr. R. Adkin, Mr. 11 . M. 
h'drlstf'n, and Mr. R. VW ldn\d as Virr-Ri rsidrn!s ior lla* ctatiin^ y<’ar. 

'I'lir lollowin^ was rlrrlrd a ImHuw t»f thr Sncirt \ A. \S\ llugiu's, 

22 Stanford Rt^aik Krnsinj^ton, \V,S. 

A, K, Ilrinniin^ rxhihitrd a srrirs of Maiiinlit luj>inHs (A»sla, a sperirs 
not prrviously trrorrlrd from I‘h*anns and drsoriUrd a nrw suhspfvirs. Dr, 
V. B. WiffRlf'swurlh disru'^s»‘d ‘ Iinprrssinnisi ('ohturitiR amonj^ la-pidoptora,’ 
Mr. n. hh Rdrlstrn romntunh'atrd a drsri ipiinn ol thr larva of Microsphifix 
pumtUtni srnt hy Mr. (». Kdrlsto.n from ihr (h-anj^v Rrrr Stair. Profrssor K. B. 
Poulfon, F.R.S., cntnmiiniratrd furtlirr ohsrrvations by Dr, <i, D. li. Carpenter 
on ui'^rcts in U|^an<la. Hr also disrussrd furtlirr olvstM'vations on ihr frrtilijia- 
tion of Opiujs fusca, by Colonel Godfrey and others. lb* ejchibitetl livitif^ larvae 
of an Asralaphid from Nairobi^ and a Rreen b'tiiab* of Mimctica tuhemta from 
Costa Rica. Mr. A. Diek.sef* exhibited seven examples of blu(* Ajt*rias from 
Colombia. Mr, T. A Barns i^ave an aroount, illustrated with lantern slides, 
of the insert fauna of the Guinea Tsles.^ — S. Ni-avk, fitm, AVr. 


FURTHKR NOTFS AND DRSCRIPTIONS OV NFAV BRITT.SH 
rnVSASOPTERA, 

BV RICHARD H. BACKALD, F.R.S.E., F.b.S, 

My last paper on British 1'hysanoptera appeare<l in thi.s Maga- 
zine ft>r December, 1926. Since that date I have publi.shed three 
parts of a series of papers on European I'hysanoptera (Ann. Mag, 
Nat. Hist., 1926, Ser. 9, xviii, pp. 641-661 ; 1927, Sen «), xix, pp. 
564-575, and XX, pp. 561-585), in which several of the species now 
recorded as British were first desrribtHl. 

Liniothrips incertis Bagn., 6. minor Bagn., Odontothripi; 
anthyllidis sp.n,, O, incrmis sp.n., Physothrips monlanits Karny, 
[K tryhomi Karny, P. flavu.s sp.n., P. inaequalis sp.n., /^ fri^i 
Uzelt Thnps albipes Bagn., T. alni Uzel, 7\ difjtcilis Pr., origani 
Pr, {^dyss^ochaetus Bagn.), 7\ domtU$ Bagn., 7\ pilUchi Pr., T. 
fmnkenitu* Bagn., Baliothrips exUis sp.n., and Phloeothrlps 
manis Bagn., are additions to the British fauna. I am indebted to 
my friends Mr. H. Britten and Mr. (hiy Morison, the former for 
his energy and discrimination in finding several of the novelties 
described {)elo\v, and the latter for his I'arefiil measurements of 
Odontothrips inermis and Baliothrips exilis. 

Limothrips incertis Bagn. 

1926 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser, 9, xviii, p. 642, figs. 

Allied to L, denficornis Hal, the female being less heavily 
built and having the antennal joint 3 less acutely produced and 4 
and 6 subequal, or with joint 6 but slightly longer than 4, whereas 
in denticomis 6 is noticeably longer than 4, which latter Joint in 
that species is markedly asymmetrical in form. The postero- 
angular pronotal bristle is shorter than in dentkornis^ the abdom- 
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inal brisiies on segment 9 are as tong as (or slightly longer than) 
in denticoniis, and those on 10 weak and distinctly shorter, whilst 
the spines on both segments arc longer and less stout than in 
tlenficornin, 'The characters of the third antennal joint and the 
short stout papilla-set lateral spine of the chidnous band in ad- 
dorninal segment 9 of the cf as figured (l.c., p, 643) are distinctive. 
The species is descrilx'd from examples taken on both the French 
and Spanish side of the Eastern Pyrenees, and 1 have a single 9 
example from Leith Hill, Surrey, found with L. schmutzi^ 2. v. 1926. 

Umolhrips minor Bagn, 

1927 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. 9, xx, p. 565. 

9 A smaller, more slender and less darkly coloured species 
than L, coroallum, distinguished by its shorter legs — the length 
(and breadth) of tibia 111 being 135-150 (^o) as compared with 
195 (62) M in ccroalium)^ the shorter antennal joints, especially 3, 
the narrower wings jind shortm* bristles and setae. The inter- 
ocellar and antero-angular pronotal setae are ib-20 and 38-50 ft 
long, as compared with 34 and 68 /a in ceyculiuw ; the longest 
abdominal bristles on segment 9 and the inner pair on 10 are 
130-150 and 62-65, t^nmpared with 170-190 and c.95 /a, \vhilst the 
wing setae are also nolicealdy shorter and finer than in cerealium. 
The relative lengths (an<l breadths) of the antennal joints 2-8 are 
approximately : — 

L. cenutUunn 38 (.o)'- 54 41(22): {>0(21); 13(1)): and 

L. mhwr. 38 (27) : 43 (22} : 38 (21) : 38 (21) : 54 (ty) : 13 (8) : and 14 (5.5)/* 

T have three British examples, all 9 9 » follows : Oxfok 3> 
(on Euphorbia) and Kirti.tngton Park near Oxford, ix, 1913; and 
Peaslakk, Surrey, ix, 1925. 

it is apparently common in tlic Mediterranean area. 

Odonioihrips merniis sp. n/^ 

(L about 03 nim., braadth of nipsoiliorax 0*27 mm., .skiuler. 

to tho spction in whiHi tbn foro 4 arsus is .arnif'd, hut differing from 
all others of that section by the total absent* of the ftm‘-tibial teeth. 

Cohnir brown; antennal joint 3. and all tarsi yellow; fonMibiac yellow, 
lightly sha(k‘<l with grey-brown ; intermediate ami hiral-tibiae yellowish at knees ; 
antennal joints 4 and 5 wUli a narrow dark basal ring and Ji short p?*ne-basal 
light tirca ; joint 8 appar<*ntly paler than 7, Wings grey-brown except for a 
short pale area t\onr base. 

Head transverse, about 035 times as broad as long; inierocdlar bristles as 
long as the eye (c. 85/A) ; two pairs of anteocellar setae and the po.st oculars near 
the cheeks prominent. Antennae long and slender, nearly 2*4 tinges as long as 
the head with the relative lengths (and breadths) approximately as follows : 
36 (32) : 43 (26) : 68 (23) : 6r (22*5) : 41 (^7*5) : S«) M : n*5 (9) ; 16 (7)//. 

* Sim'ft ’reodviiig i>roof Mr. Urittea bus teutntivelv RajEgested that tins may be tbe c? of (K 
mufa/iitis In which Rection tt comes. In view of its slendei* form, the more slender antennae and the 
tnmnned fore»tibia it would be unsafe to so regard it without material of both sexes from the same 
locality. 



ruMioUiin traiiMrisf, hlighily lonj^tT than the head and J'<» times as broad 
as luiii; (14^ ; -j-iS/4 ; die innrT pusK^ro-anj^ular brislh's lonj^er than the out«‘r 
(e. Si>/t) and about u‘i> the h^n^ih of th«* piamoUim, Posterior inarj^in with 3-4 
pairs ol minor seta<* in addiiioti to the median pair which are about 37/* in length, 
Fort‘-\ving a Utile more than lourleen tinu's as long as broad msu* middle 
: t»5/0 ! ^^dae somewhat long and line, eosta fiunished with 27«2<f, 

hA\^*r vein and upper \ein with a Itasal series of 4 (the lirst id which is 

laaiiS'ahly siiorter than the others), and i,vf j (or 154* M-O. 

Abdomen elongated Jtnd nartow, terguin n with the hind margin medianly 
strongly (‘marginate with a toidh-like prot'ess (inort‘ than *2o/x long and aboui 
13/1 wifle at base) at <‘aeh side ol which ap|«*ars to Ixj up-curved ; there are 3 
pairs of dorsal hrislles, the innia* pair of which are short and spine-like on a 
plan(‘ above each process. 'I'he hmgth of the longest Indsth* f>n this segnuMit is 
about 130/0 Comb of tergum 8 weak medianly. 

Ceiigih (and hreadtlt) of tibia approximately: I, i fo : 50, 11.140:4(1, and 
1 1 K job ; 4Jt/* ; fore-tibia without apical teeth, but with a short slender spine at 
4ipe\ within, 

Allhougfh this spei'les conics In a different group it can only be 
compartul witli Odontothrips edetdulus of Priesner, from which it 
may he kttown by the presence of the fore-tarsal tooth, the coloni- 
lion of the antennae, which are more slender and have joint 5 dis- 
tinctly shorter, the coniixirison of joints 3-8 being as follows : — 
f). hiermis m. J. f)H{j!3): hi ; 41(17*5): 59(20): 105; jfi/*. 
fX edenhihov Pr, V* (^a) ’ (24) : 50(22): (>4 (24) : n: i8/x. 

(hiEsiiiRE, Delamere t (j^ on Ulex^ 25^*111,25 (H, Britten), 

Odontothrips anthyllidia sp,n. 

'rhis sj>ecies is closely related tt> O, loti Hal, but may be 
separated at once by the kmg*er antennae and the relative lengthvS 
of the. antennal joints 3, 4 and 6. In !oti joint 4 is shorter than 3 
and never longer, and nearly always shorter than 6, whilst in 
otithyllidi.s 3 and 4 arc approximately subequal ami 6 is invariably 
shorter than 4, 1'he following is the average length in a large 
number of counts of joitUs of 3 to b 

(K litiihyiiklh, sp, n. p*: 67*5 : 40*5 ; 59*5/1, 
il Mi Hal, lw>»5 : 54*8; 37: 57*2/*. 

the long fourth joint making a somewhat easy character. The 
spine at apex of fore-tibia is situated on a more prominent stumpy 
production than in hti^ whilst the series of bristles of the upper 
vein of the fore-wing do not make a break in the distal third as in 
ioti The bristles at end of abdomen are distinctly longer in 
anihyllidis, the longest on segment 9 being 180-200, as comp^ired 
with 150-160 g in loti. 

(f Unfortunately I have only one dorsally mounted example of 
each species. In loti the posterior margin of tergite 9 is produced 
in the form of a tooth near each side (fig*), whilst the median pair 
of dorsal spine-Uke bristles are 24-27/^ in length and close to- 
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gether, separated by about 22/^* In the example of anthyllidis I 
can determine no such postero-marginal productions on tergite 9, 
whilst the dorsal bristles appear to be shorter and are much more 
widely spaced, being separated by 52 

Found on Anthyllis Vulneraria. 

ScoTi-AND, near Aberdeen, August 1925. England : Bedford- 
SHIRE, near Biggleswade, June 1920; Yorkshire, Speeton, July 
1924 ; and Surrey, Coulsdon, June 1925. 

Odontothrips phaleratus Hal. 

1924 Odontothrips anisomcrus Bagnall, Ent. Mo. Mag., lx, p. 271. 

I have taken O, anisomcrus throughout this country and in 
Switzerland, France and Spain, and am forced to the conclusion 
that it must be the O. phaleratus of Haliday and of European 
authors, the unusual form of tlie 3rd antennal joint and the long 
space in the upper vein of fore-wing devoid of setae being ignored 
or overlooked by previous authors. The fore-tarsus is without 
tooth. 

Odontothrips muiahilis Bagn. 

As I cannot agree with Priesner’s synonymy regarding his 
nieridionalis^ I must set out my reasons. In 1919 Priesner 
characterised as O. ulicis var. meridionalis a form found in Albania 
on Spartium y/'ilh the following .short description : ‘ VonuUcis Hal. 
durch rudimentaren Zahn an den Vorderschienen und ganz dunkles 
4 Fahlerglied verschieden und vielleicht species.* Cotypes he was 
good enough to send me show that the species is not only smaller 
than later examples labelled meridionalis he sent me from other 
countries and plants, but has the Sth tergite absolutely devoid of 
* comb * except for indications of a minute and rudimentary nature 
at each side, as in my tgnohilis^ whereas the other examples arc 
larger and have a coarse and easily distinguished comb except 
medianly, thus approaching* and apparently the same as the still 
more robust English form I described under the name of muiahilis. 
All my own examples collected in Italy, Spain and France are of 
this second form, and I submit the following synonym : — 

Odontothrips meridionalis Priesner. 

1919 (Mar. 13th). O. ulicis Halid., var, meridionalis Priesner. 

Sitzgsb. Akad. Wiss. Wien., cxxviii, p. 122, 

1919 (Oct. 1st). 0 . ignobilis Bagnall. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Sen 
9, iv, p. 262. 

Odontothrips mutabilis Bagn. 

1924 Ent, Mo. Mag., x, p. 2*;/' meridionalis Priesner in pcirt. 
Only Mutabilis can as yet be regarded as British. 
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Oxyihrip,^ quercicola Bagn* 

On Queycus^ females only, GriismE, Co. Durham^ and Crieff, 
IVulhshire, June 1927. 

Physathrips iryhomi Karny. 

A yellow form that Priesner rejjtards as a variety of vulgaiissu 
mus. It also aj^rees closely in g'cneral form vvitli Thnps flavus 
(vide Physothnps flavus below!), but has the antennal joints 4-6 
of a uniform brown colour. The female example now recorded 
agrees well with an example of tfyhomi given to me by Priesner. 

E. Devon, Lynmouth, near Watersmeet, i $ on Ainas, 3i.vii. 

Physothfips flavus sp*n. 

Like Thrips flavus but with a short iwo-jointcd style. I have 
only twice seen examples with both antennae luiving the styles 
2 -jointed as recorded below, 

Co. Durham. One female taken near Winlnlon many years 
ago. A cf from Delamere, ('hk.shihe, 9.vilL25, on Epilohiutn 
angastifolium (H. Britten) recently received is almost certainly the 
cf of this form, and not of iyyhomi as I had at first suspected. 

Physothrips fnontanus Priesner. 

This species has the head formed more as in Taeniothrips 
priinulae than in P. atmtus ; the third antennal joint is paler than 
the following, not unicolorous as in atmtus or light yellow as in 
amtidaias^ whilst there are only 5-6 (rarely 7) bristles in the distal 
part of upper vein of the fore-wing^ 

Ema.ANo, Lxncasihrk, Reddish Vale, I3.ix, 1917, i $ and i cf 
on DeviPs Bit Scabious (H. Britten). 

Physothrips fri^i (Uxel). 

h^NtmANi), Devonshire, i $ with Thrips physapus in the head 
of a Composite, Tors near Ilfracombe, Aug. 1912; Sussex, t 9 l>y 
general beating, Eastbourne, October 1927. 

Physothrips inaequalis sp.n. 

9. Lt'n^^th about 03 inm., bf(‘atith of mmshornx c. 0*32 mm. Ab^lotmm 
dark brown, head and thorax ydlowkh-brown, the pterothorax clark(‘r, csperially 
laterally’, femora somowhat lighter than thf* thorax with ytdlow tibiae lightly 
touched with grey-brown ; fore-wings of a uniform greyish yellow, setae dark : 
antennae with joint 2 basally and joint 5 distally and 6-8 light thrown, 1, 2 dis- 
tally, 4 and 5 basally paler. Head strongly transverse, 108 eyes black, 

ocelH with carmine crescentic hypodermal pigmentation ; maxillary palpi with the 
distal joint long and slender, the relative lengths (and breadths) of the joints 
being *3 (ix) ; la (7) : 19 (5)/*. Postocular and anterocellar microsetae moder- 
ately long, for the most about i6/x ; interocelkr pair short, dark and rather stout, 
c, 64/A long and situated close to the anterior ocellus. Antennae comparable— 
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except for the very lon^ sixth joint — to (hose of P, scHventris Bagn. (an Indian 
Tea thrips) and having (he whorls of minute microsetae as in that species : joint 
5 subequal in length to 4 and (>, 1*5 times as long as 5, the relative lengths of 
the segments 2-8 being approximately as follows : — 

38(27): 4i)(24-5): 44(22): 43(20-5): 66(20): 10(9): i5(6)/j. 

The sense trichomes on 3 or 4 are niiK'h as figured for P. sctiventris ; joint 
n is narrowed in its distal half and has a long slender sense-cone seated near 
the middle of the caiter margin whieh reaches to 'p line with the apex of the 
segment. Pronotum transverse, 1*2 times as long as the head and n^^^rly 1*7 
limes as broad as long (130:216/*); postero-angular bristles up to 0-5 the 
median length of the pronotum (58-66/x), .stout, dark ; inner series of postero- 
marginal microsetae consisting of three pairs ranging from 20/x in length outmost 
to 30'/x for the inmost. Legs normal : fore-wings having the costa and hind vein 
furnished with 27 and 13 setae respectively, the latter near middle being c. 50 or 
about o*75~o*8o the breadth of the wing; upper vein with i-fi-f-i in the distal 
half. 

Abdomen elongate ovate, not much broader than the pterothorax ; apical 
bristles sonu'what long and dark, the longest on segment 9 about 114 and the 
inmost 02/1, whilst thos(‘ on 10 are 94 “q8/x. The * comb ’ of tergite 8 is broken 
for a median space but developed at each side. 

Yorkshire, Tadcaster, in flowers of Tam us with Anaphothrips 
tamicolii Bagn., June 1920, 2 9 9 * exceptionally long sixth 

antennal joint makes it a very distinctive species. 

(To ha continued.) 


QUBDWS NKMOnALlS Baudi NEW TO THE BRITISH LIST, 
WITH NOTES ON ALLIED SPECIES. 

BY B. a. WILLIAMS. 

In my previous note (anteuy p. 53) I dealt with Quedius humer-^ 
alis Stephens ; the effect of that was to give validity to Kiesen- 
wetter^s name of mturalis^ which had hitherto been sunk as a 
synonym of humeralis Steph. 

The object of the present paper is to establish the identity of 
the species standing incur ash unto ralis Su^.ph.j an^ ohliieratus 
Er. It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge here my indebtedness 
and gratitude to Dr. (iridelli, of Genoa, as it is owing to his kind- 
ness in examining our species and supplying me with a type of 
Quedius sutumlis Kies, that I am in a position to do so. 

Before proceeding to discuss the species, it will be as well, 
perhaps, to say that they are very closely allied, the external 
characters being comparative, and so, without specimens of each, 
cannot be appreciated. As against this, the aedeagi are abund- 
antly distinct and are safe guides, in the males, to identification. 

In describing the aedeagi I have termed the larger and bulbous 
portion the * main ’ lobe. This corresponds to the lateral lobes of 
the usual Staphylinid type of aedeagus, which in some genera, 
including Quedius^ are fused into one piece ; for the smaller or 
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accessory lobe, corresponding* to the median lobe, I have used the 
term *parameron.* In order to appreciate the formation of these 
two parts they have been separated from each other other, and 
their inner, or touching, surfaces are described in the table and 
figured below, 'fhe whlened basal end of the parameron has been 
disregarde<l in the descriptions. 

Ouediiis suiu rails Kies, 

I know of no British spe<'imen of suturalis^ hut nevertheless it 
will be as well to include the species in these notes as the name 
has figured in our lists for many years, generally with htmteralis 
Steph. as a synonym* : moreover this may lead to its being estab- 
lished as one of our fauna. Apart from the aedeagus, Q, suiutalis 
may be distinguished from the two following species by its broad 
head and ('oarser elytra! punoturation. 

Quedius ohUieratus Kr. 

'I'his species was firmly established as British by Mr, J, H, 
Keys (B.M.M. 1902, p. 147), to whom I am indebted for my speci- 
mtrns. In order that there should he no mistake as to the identifi- 
cation, I sent a male to Dr. GrklclH, who confirmed its identity. It 
had previously been determined by Fauvel (loc» ciL), Dr. Gridelli 
informed me that h^auvel wa,s the only author who knew this 
species, the rest confusing it with, and applying its name to, 
Q, ftcmoralis Baudi, 

This species is much scarcer with us and more local than the 
following one, being found chiefly in the South of Engdaml, and, 
judging from the data of specimens I have seen, seems to favour 
habitats not many miles inland, 

Quedius nemoruUs Baudi, 

This species is an addition to the British List, and will be found 
in most, if not all, of our collections doing duty for one or both of 
the previous .species. In can be separated from Q* obliUratus by 
its somewhat coarser and more sparing elytral puncturation, and 
generally by the more convcK appearance of the elytra, though 
this latter character is not absolutely reliable as I have an un- 
doubted male with elytra flattened as in obliterafus. It is more 
generally distributed that ohliteraius^ frequently occurring in 
heaps of roadside trimmings and dead leaves, I have found it in 
traps cojmposed of dried grass set in the runs of Lasius fuli* 
ginosus ; id This case it seems probable the cover offered by the 
dried grass the attraction, and not the ant, 

* Thi* order vru* irov«>|ed in tli« N«wb«ry md Shi«p U«t (*$15) wh«r« wo find ghm 

m th« sptclos md miuraifs fBrlt, Cat,) u the lynonym. 
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The following" table may prove useful for identification pur- 
poses : — ' 

1 (2) Outline of head (inchKlinj* eyes .and excluding mandibles) broad, in shape 

a transverse oval. Klytral puncturation coarser. Aedeagus with apex 
of main lobe sharply acuintnale, without median carina (fig. la). 
Parameron with its sides slightly dilated in middle for about onc-thlrd 
of its total length. Apex bluntly rounded, bearing two short, slightly 
irregular rows of black tubercles which are placed close to the edge 
and are parallel to the outline (fig, 16) humeralis Kies. 

2 (i) Outline of head (including eyes and, excluding mandibles) narrower, in 

shape orbicular. Klytral puncturation finer. 

3 (4) Elytra somewhat flattened, more finely and closely punctured. Aedeagus 

with apex of main lobe sharply acuminate and bearing a distinct 
median carina (fig. 2a). Parameron parallel sided, apex acuminate, 
bearing two straight, parallel rows of slightly irregularly placed black 
granules situated close to the longitudinal axis (fig. 2b). 

ohliterattis Er. 

4 (3) Elvtra somcAvhat conv<‘x ; more strongly and less closely punctured. 

Aedeagus with apex of m.ain lobe dilated and rounded, bearing a 
raised black tooth in the centre of apex (fig. 3a). Parameron parallel 
sided, apex acuminate, the pointed portion being thickly studded with 
black granules excf‘pt for a narrow space down the middle (fig. 36). 

nem Gratis Baudi, 

In conclusion 1 wish to expre.ss my be.st thanks to Dr. Joy for 
his kindness in drawing the camera hicida figures of the aedeagi, 
and to Messrs. P. Harwood and J. H. Keys for their assistance. 

ExrF.ANATION OF FKiUUES. 

Fic.. 1. Aedi*agus of Q, suiiiralis Kies, (from n Ck>ntinental .specimen), (a) nmin 
lobe, (b) parameron. 

Fio, 2. Aedeagus of Q, ohlihitaim Er. (a) main lobe, (h) parameron. 

Fro. 3. Aedeagus of Q, nenioratis Baudi. («) main lobe, (h) parameron. 

X5 King'eroft Road, llart^ndeA. 

March 22nd, 1928, 



Pricnocyphon scrticornis MulU^ an hisk Beefk.— ’Recently Mr, A. W. 
Stelfox gave me some Colcoptera collected by him in the Deerpark, Powers- 
court, Co. Wicklow, on Augu.st 3rd, 1927. One of these proved to be a male 
Prionocyphon ssfticorms Mull,, a species not hitherto recorded as occurring in 
this country.— Eugene O’MAitONy, National Museum of Ireland, Dublin j April 
Sth, J928. 
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COLKOPTERA FROM THE KILLARNEY DISTRICT OF 
COUNTY KERRY, IRELAND, 

HY EDWIN bullock:. 

The following list of Ct)leoplera captured by me in this district 
includes ewer sixty specie^s and varieties that apparently have not 
yet been ret'orde<l rrt)m Ireland, Amanj:!fst these are five forms new 
to the Britisli Isles. Two osf them are umie.S(Tibed varieties, which 
I propose to introduce as such. 

I am greatly indebted to Licut.-Col. I3evillc for identifying* the 
Coccindla and the Cassida for me, and for his valuable assistance 
in looking up the Continental literature bearing on the species, of 
which the Irish varieties now l)roughl forward are, as he assures 
me, quite unknown to him, and he suggests that they are certainly 
worthy of distinctive nam<‘s. 

Bradycellua sharpi Joy. Comtnon ui tin* flistrirt. 

Hvmhidium lampros vnr. whx Er, Lmwr Lnl«‘ sliore, running nbinit on dry 
mud, 

AciUits siileatus vnr. scotkm Curtis. This nudrinic varioly occurred fairly 
common in small pools at the bottiwn of a large sand pit. 

Lurcobius regularix Rey. specimen only, in a pool! on boggy ground, 
Oxypoda pecHta Sharp. Shaken out of flood rtduse from the Lower Lake. 
Ocyu&a maunt Er. Comtnon in wet moss in the surrounding woods. 

Calodtita protvnsa Mann. Fairly plentiful from flood refuse from the Lt>wer 
Lake. 

theta validiuscula Kr. Very common in fungi in woods in late Autumn. 
4, viU$ Er. Swampy ground near Lake shore. 

4, mortuomm Th. On wet ground near Lake sliore. 

Gyrophtima fasdata Marsh. In fungi in woods, 

G, hihnmata Thoms, In fungi, rare. 

Philauthus variuuft var, agtVav fir. A few sprcim(‘ns at various times. In the 
Johnson and lialbt‘rt list of the Bef‘tles of Ireland this was tleloted from th{‘ 
Irish I.ist, so 1 am very pleastni to lx? aldV to reinstate it. 

(kthrius append kulatiis Sharp. Rare, in flood refuse frtim llie Lake* shoies. 
G, pennntus Sharp. Common In the wholt* district, 
fi, stipes Sharp. Very rare. 

Stems pnmdus vnr. fogeri *Kr, A few from river refuse. 

Ihdiphmm erenatxmi r#r. This northern specie« Is fairly common in tli'caying 
fungi on tre<"s in woods throughout the whole district, occurring frcquenflv 
in the late Autumn months, 

Omalium ixiguum GylL In moss on an *old stump, one specimen. 

O. caesum var, tricolor Rey. Common in refuse, in my garden. 

Clamhus puhescens Redt., C. minutus Stm., and C, punetulum Beck. In 
flood refuse, 

Agathidium atrum Pk. Bv sweeping reeds. 

Neuraphes fuhkmdm Muls, Three specimens, at various times, und«?r hark on 
decaying trees. 

Bryaxh impressa Panst. One under a stone close to the Lake shore. 

EupUotm hescUicus Reitt, In an old tree riddled with the burrows of Sinx 

Pteryx sututalis Heer. In wet moss in swampy wood close to Lake shore. 
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FtinelUi aptera (iu4r. Ihiclcr bask of old decaying trees. 

Hister sucdcola Th. One specimen in a dead rabbit. 
nigricornis Hoff. In okl trees. 

Epurea immunda Hr. A few specimens taken on flowers of UaibelHferao. 

K. parmda Stm, CrawHnj^ about on freshly cut logs. 

MeligelJics difficilis fleer. By general sweeping. 

M. hninnicornia Stm. By sweeping in a grassy clearing in a wood. 

Aif, bidens Bris, By s\vcH‘ping. 

Cerylon fagi Bris. Crawling on a log. 

Ips quadHgiiitata F. Two specimens from under bark. 

Lathridiiis hergrothi Roitt. Common in a house in the town. 

CiiHodere fdiformu Gyll. A nice series secured by shaking old mats from an 
old lumber room. This was erroneously recorded from Ireland and deleted 
in the Jolinson and Halbert list of the Irish Beetles so I am very pleased 
to be able to reinstate this species. 

MelanoptJftalma similata Gyll. By sweeping. 

H emit CHS californicits Mann, In an old house. 

Cryptophagus punctipennis Bris. In refuse in an old house. 

C. umhratus Hr. In refuse. 

Aphodius ater ab, terronus, A few only. 

Telcphoms figuratus var, cruachafws Chilty. By sweeping in the. woods at 
Derrycimihy in th(* lipper Lake region, 

Cis viUost4his Marsh. In an old stump, 

C. fuscatns Mfd. In dry fungi on rotten wood. 

Enncarthvoti cornutuni Gyll. In fungi on rotten wood. 

Cryptocephahis pnsillns' F. By brushing young trees close to Ross Castle. 
FhyUoduta cavifrom Th. One specimen by sweeping. Recorded in error from 
Co. Kerry (I I. Doni.sthorpe in Utt), 

Longitarsits fcrrugincus Foud. By .sweeping. 

L, atriceps Kut.s, By general .swwping. 

L. gracilis var. poweri Allard. By .sweeping, 

Mphitohiiis picctis 01. In a flour store. 

Cistela luperus var. ferntginm IL A few by brushing young trees dose to Ross 
Castle. 

Dorytomus agnathus Bob. By brushing young willows. 

Thdiplus confmis Steph., var, halherti, van nov. 

I propost* to nam(! this form nfter my friend, Mr. J. N. Halbert, 
late of the Soienre and Art Mu.scum, Dublin, who has been for 
many years my mentor in the study of Coleoptcra. 

In this variety the hetid and thorax arc testaceous, the elytra 
black with a few very short narrow testaceous lines, and the re- 
flexed marfjfins of the elytra testaceous. 

Locality . — 'Clear water of the Lower Lake, Killarney. 

Ryhaxis longicomis Leach, var. nigropygialis Fairm. 

The late Canon Fowler mentions this variety in his Supple- 
mentary Volume (Col. Briti.sh Islands, VI, p. 340) a.s probably to be 
found in England. I am pleased to be able to state that it is fairly 
common in this district. This form is entirely light red, with the 
abdomen sometimes darker. 



Coccinella (Calvia) decemguttata Linn. 

I took one specimen only of this very distinct species by sweep- 
ing at the edge of a small wood near Killarney, on June 6th, 1927. 

The following abridged description by Ganglbauer (Kaf. Mittel- 
europa, iii, p. 997) may help to identify the insect, should it be met 
with again in our islands. 

' Hemispherical-ovate, brownish-yellow or light brownish-red ; the head, an 
indistinct design on the thorax, and five large pear-shaped spots on each 
elytron, whitish-yellow or whitish. Head and thorax finer and less closely, 
elytra more strongly and closely punctured ... Of the pale spots on the elytra, 
the ist is behind and outside the humeral callosity ; the 2nd at the base near the 
suture, and the 3rd, which is further from the lateral edge than the ist, with 
the 4th situated near the suture in a transverse row close to the middle, the 
5th being before the apex. Long. 5-6*5 mm. Central and Southern Europe, 
Siberia. Scarce. ’ * 

Hydrothassa fnarginella L., var. devillei, var. nov. 

This undescribed variety is named in honour of Lieut. -Col. 
Devi lie as a slight acknowledgment for his painstaking assistance. 

The usual yellow margins of thorax and elytra are in this form 
entirely absent. The sides of thorax and elytra are brassy-black ; 
the head, disc of thorax and elytra are greenish, or sometimes 
bluish, bronze. 

Locality , — By general sweeping near the shores of the. Lower 
Lake, Killarney. 

Cassida sanguinosa Suffr. 

This interesting addition to the British list, Lieut. -Col. Deville 
informs me, is not rare on the Continent. He takes it by sweeping 
Achillea Ptarmica in damp meadows. 

I was fortunate enough last summer to capture a nice series on 
boggy ground, where this plant was very plentiful. 

The following is a somewhat condensed translation of the Latin 
diagnosis of. C. sanguinosa by J. Weise (Naturg. Ins. Deutsch- 
lands, i, p. 1102).* 

Short oval, somewhat convex, upper surface green, suture of elytra with a 
short subtriangular sanguineous patch, underside black, sides of abdomen pale 
yellow, antennae testaceous, fuscous towards apex, thorax semicircular, closely 
punctured, angles subacute, elytra confusedly and deeply punctured at’ the base, 
from thence seriate-punctate, and and 4th interstices ssKghtly raised, legs 
testaceous. Length 6-7 mm. 

In the * Catalogus Coleopterorum Europae ' of Heyden, Reitter 
and Weise, the species is indicated as occurring in Central Europe 
and Sweden. 

High Street, Killarney. 

March 1928. 

♦ I ani gmtly indebted to my friend Dr. P. Hanitsch. F.E.S., for his hind assistance in trans- 
lating the diagnoses of the Citcctnella and the Ows/Vti*.— j.J, W. 
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A NEW NEPTICULA FROM NORTH WALES. 

BY E. G. R. WATERS, M.A., F.E.S. 

Nepticula spinosissimae, n. sp. 

Imago. Antennae shining fuscous. Head long-hairod, black ; antennal 
eye caps white or pale ochreous ; koUar pale ochreous. Thorax shining pale 
bronzy. Forewings uniform shining p<ale bronzy, with groy and coppery 
reflections when viewed obliquely ; cilia grey. Expanse 3-4 mm. Hindwings 
shining grey, >slightly bronzy; cilia about 5, grey. Underside of both fore- 
and hindwings fuscous, rather shining ; cilia grey. Abdomen shining dark grey. 
Legs shining pale bronzy above, whitish beneath. (Described from 10 specimens. 
The type, a male, has been deposited, together with a female, in the Hope 
Department of the .Oxford University Museum.) 

Egg a silvery globule, appearing black when the I'arva has filled it with 
frass ; placed anywhere on a leaflet of Rosa spinosissima L., usually on the 
upper surface, seldom (6 instances out of 47 examined) on the under surface. 

Larva about 3 mm. long when full-grown ; bright amber-yellow ; mining 
leaflets of Rosa spinosissima. Mine a long gallery; very slender and incon- 
spicuous at first, it widens gradually and ultimately attains a width of about 
I *5 mm. ; the gallery wanders at first in the vicinity of the egg, but on reaching 
the leaf-edge it follows the edge for some distance, often encircling the greater 
part of the leaflet ; since the larva excavates each successive serration, the 
gallery along the leaf-edge forms a succession of small curves or undulations ; 
on reaching or nearing the base of the leaf, or sometimes sooner, the gallery 
doubles back and forms another wide curve just inside the first, often encroach- 
ing on the first ; the doubling process is repeated if necessary, the central 
portion of the leaf being touched only in the last resort ; in small leaflets the 
mine assumes the appearance of a blotch occupying the whole area except the 
very base ; in large leaflets the mine is occasionally -confined to one side of the 
midrib ; when the mine has started near the centre of the leaflet, the later 
portions cross and often obliterate the early portion ; in the longest examples 
the total length of the gallery, if straightened out, would approach 40 mm. 
Frass black; at first entirely fills the gallery, but as the gallery widens it « 
becomes a thick central line, occupying in the later portion from i to § the 
width of the gallery, with an opaque gree.msh-yellow margin on either side ; 
the thickness of the line varies considerably, probably owing to inequalities of 
the food supply ; occasionally the frass is more shattered, the separate grains 
being discernible, but the tendency to form la central line is» almost always 
visible. The gallery terminates in a small chamber, rectangular with rounded 
corners, about 3x1-5 mm., free from frass. The larva quits the leaf through 
a semicircular slit in the upper cuticle, on or near that edge of the chamber 
which is farthest from the exit of the gallery. 

Cocoon & somewhat flattened ovoid, unusually long, 2X1 mm. or a trifle 
larger, broader at the end from which the imago emerges ; dark brown or 
blahkish ; placed in some groove or angle of a leaf (or of tissue paper, in 
captivity) ; the groove or angle is often artificially formed, or held in position, 
by means of some strands of pale silk stretched over the cocoon. Pupa-case 
(when empty) brown or dark fuscous, hardly transparent; projecting from the 
cocoon after the emergence of the imago. 

The larvae which produced this interesting* little moth were 
found on September isth, 1927, on some coast sandhills at Llan- 
dudno (Caernarvon), where the pretty burnet-rose manages (with 
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some difficulty) to hold its own against golfers and holiday-makers. 
Being always anxious to ascertain the range of food-plants of the 
smaller Lepidoptera, I seized an opportunity of searching some of 
the rose-bushes for leaf-mining larvae, not expecting to find any- 
thing more than N, anomalella Gz. or N. centifoliella Z., or pos- 
sibly the little-kno'wn N. hodgkinsoni Stt. The search resulted in 
the discovery of about thirty Nepticula mines containing larvae, 
besides many empty mines, all of one type. Unfortunately I 
omitted to make a detailed description of the larvae, but hope to 
make good this deficiency at some future date. Some of them died 
in the mines, but about two dozen completed their feeding and 
formed cocoons. These were brought indoors in the first half of 
December and put in a warm place. On December 29th a moth, 
not agreeing with any known species, was found to have emerged ; 
at the same time another empty pupa-case was discovered, the 
moth from it having escaped by some mischance. Further 
examples appeared on January 21st, January 28th to February 2nd 
(one each day) and February iith (two). Mr. E. Meyrick, to whom 
I submitted the first specimen, had no hesitation in pronouncing it 
to be an undescribed species. 

Spinosissimae comes very close, in its imaginal stage, to JV. 
minusctilella H.-S., but may be separated from that species with- 
out difficulty by its brighter colour, due to the absence from the 
forewings of any purplish tinge. From AT. nylandriella Tgstr., 
which it also resembles, it can be readily distinguished by its 
warmer colouring and black head. From all other British Neptu 
culae without pale markings, including- the rose-feeders N. ano- 
malella Gz. and iV. fletcheri Tutt (which are perhaps a single 
species), it is distinguished by the entire absence of any purplish 
colouring or dark suffusion. The larva, being yellow, cannot be 
confused witii the green larvae of minusculella and nylandnella. 
The mine is characteristic ; an interesting feature, seen also in the 
mines of other Nepticulae which feed in small leaflets (such as 
iV. poterii Stt on Potenum Sangtiisorha^ or N. serella Stt. on 
PotentiUa Tomientilla)^ is the extreme care with which the larva, 
as it circles within the leaflet, avoids biting through the lower part 
of the midrib and interrupting its own food-supply. It is probable 
that a careful search would reveal the presence of this insect in 
other localities where Rosa spinosissima flourishes. The readiness 
with which it responds to warmth indicates that in nature it is 
double- or , continuous-brooded. 

1P4 Woodstock, JRLoad, Oxford. 

March 22nd, 1928. 
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BOMBUS AND VOLUCELLA IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

BY O. W. RICHARDS, M.A., F.E.S. 

Mr. H. G. Champion, on his trip in N. Kumaon, India, in 1924, 
caugflit a Volucellay superficially very like our co-mmon Bomhus- 
commensal, 7 . homhylmts L. The fly was taken in company with 
the workers of a humble-bee much resembling it in colour. Prof. 
Dr. P. Sack, to whom I sent the Volucella, finds that it is a new 
species, and in an appendix to this note I give a translation of the 
description he was kind enough to draw up for me. The Bomhus 
was also a new colour-variety of the common Indian hill species, 
B, rujofasciatus Smith. This bee is allied to B. lapidanus L., the 
males having quite distinct genitalia of the same general plan. 

B. rujofasciatus Smith, var. championi n. var. 

The colour pattern of this new variety is as follows : — The hairs are black ; 
a fairly broad collar to a little below the anterior thoracic spiracle, where the 
collar becomes broader, scutcllum in part, postscutellum, and the first abdominal 
tergite, snow white ; second tergite bright yellow, except for the apical third 
and for a small discal patch ; a narrow band at the base of the third tergite 
black, the remainder of it vermilion ; the fourth and fifth tergites white ; the 
short hairs of the sixth, black. Hairs rather long and uneven. 

In the typical form the second tergite is entirely black. The 
type specimen of the variety is a female in the collection of the 
British Museum and has the label * Kashmir, 8-9000 ft., June 1901, 
Lt.-Col. C. G. Nurse.’ Other specimens in the collection of the 
Brit. Mus. are the following : i wwker, Gulmarg, Kashmir, 
summer 1913, Lt.-Col. F. W. Thomson; 15 workers and i male, 
Gyantse, Tibet, 13000 ft., June 1904, H. J. Walton, Tibet Expedi- 
tion; 2 workers, Khamba Jong, Sikkim, 15-16000 ft., 15-30 June 
1903, Tibet Expedition; 7 workers, Phari, Tibet, 16000ft., 21 July 
1924, Major R, W. G. Kingston; i worker, Gautsa, Tibet, 1150G 
ft., 21 July 1924, Major Kingston ; i worker, Shekkar, Tibet, 14000 
ft., 9 July 1924, Major Kingston (whose specimens were all captured 
on the second Mt. Everest expedition). Further, i worker, Sang- 
cha, N, Kumaon, India, 14000 ft., H. G. Champion, in my collec- 
tion. The male specimen differs from the female in having the 
hairs of the clypeus and vertex white, of the fourth tergite red, of 
the fifth to the seventh white, much black mixed on the sixth and 
seventh. 

Appendix, by Prof. Dr. P. Sack. 

Volucella flavoscutellata Sack, n. sp. 

The species strongly resembles the red-haired form of Volucella 
homhylans L., but is sharply separated by having a row long 
black bristles on the hindmargin of the entirely pale yellow scutel- 
lum and in having the face entirely black, vuth short white hairs. 
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Female. Vertex black-brown, with three clear furrows, about half as broad 
as an eye, with long outstanding yellowish faun-coloured hairs. Antennae 
black-brown ; the third joint in structure like that of V, bomhylans, plumed with 
long black bristles. Eyes with long, thick black hairs. Face shaped like that 
of the Linnaean species, black-brown with rather short white hairs, scarcely 
hiding the ground colour. Dorsum of the thorax and the pleura) shining black, 
with outstanding black hairs, mixed on the disc of the thorax with shorter 
blackish faun-coloured hairs, the latter predominating just before the scutellum, 
On the brown posterior thorabic callae the hairs are bristle-like. Scutellum 
light yellow, dull, with moderately long and dense yellowish fawn-coloured 
hairs. Legs black, with black-brown knees and with very long black hairs on 
the coxae, the trochanters and the underside of the femora. Wings some- 
what brownish tinged, with a black-brown costa and a brown central cloud, 
forming a band half traversing the wings at the cross veins. The veins are 
entirely black-brown. The squamae are brown, clouded with black-browm ; 
the halteres also brown. Abdomen brown, somewhat shining ; at the base and 
apex with yellow- white, in the middle with fox-red, hairs. The shining black 
venter is black-haired basally, red-haired on the apical half. Length 13 mm. 

One female, Sangcha, N. Kumaon, Himalaya (H. G. Cham- 
pion). The type is in the collection of the British Museum, 

70A Belsize Gardens, London, N.W.3. 

April 11th, 1928. 


OCCURRENCE OF THE BAT-BUG, LOXASPIS MIRANDUS, IN 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, AND NOTE ON THE ASSOCIATION 
OF SOME COLEOPTERA WITH BATS. 

BY HUGH SCOTT, M.A., SC.D. 

The remarkable Cimicid genus Loxaspis was erected by the 
late Hon. N. C. Rothschild in 1912 (Bull. Ent. Res. II, part 4, 
p. 363) to include a single species, L. mirandus. In this insect all 
the tibiae have a pseudo-joint. The presence of pseudo-joints in 
the legs (either in femora or tibiae or both) is a character shared 
by the Hemipterous bat-parasites of the family Polyctenidae and 
the Dipterous bat-parasites of the family Nycteribiidae. But, at 
the time when Loxaspis was described, no other Cimicid exhibit- 
ing this feature was known, since not even the species of Cimex 
which parasitise bats have pseudo-joints. Later in the same year 
(1912), however, another Cimicid with pseudo-joints in the middle 
and hind (though not in the front) tibiae was described, namely 
Aphrama barys Rothschild and Jordan (Novit. Zool. xix, p. 353) 
from Basutoland. The host of this bug was not stated. 

Loxaspis mirandus was originally found at Kilindini, near 
Mombasa, in a house the roof of which contained many bats of a 
species determined as probably Taphozous hildegardeae. The bug 
does not appear to have since been recorded from any other place 
or host, but Mr. Hugh B. Cott recently handed me some examples 



from the Fambani River, a small stream in Portuguese East 
Africa just south of the mouth of the Zambesi. They were taken 
in the hollow trunk of a which contained many 

dead examples of a Free-tailed Bat, Mops angolensis Peters. The 
bat has been identified by Mr. Oldfield Thomas and the Loxaspis 
has been compared with the original type by Mr. W. E. China. 

The exact locality was about fifteen miles south-west of a 
small station called Marromen, The palm-tree, quite rotten inside, 
had apparently been blown down. Within it were some fifty or 
sixty dead bats, while living examples were seen scrambling up a 
large termite-hill and searching for shelter in a helpless fashion. 
From inside the tree, among the carcases, Mr. Cott collected 
three species of beetles, identified by Mr. K. G. Blair as follows : 
Trox squalidus Ol. (adults and larvae) ; T enehrio sp. , probably 
clypealis Geb. (adults and larvae) ; Alphitobius diaperinus Pz. 
(adults only). Great quantities of mites were also found. Mr. 
Blair has remarked that the beetles were all likely to have been 
feeding in accumulations of bats* dung. This, together with the 
presence of well-grown larvae, is in accordance with Mr. Cott*s 
supposition that the bats had been killed by the fall of the tree 
and that the tragedy was recent enough for survivors to be seek- 
ing refuge near at hand. Evidently the beetles and their larvae 
were already in the tree before its fall. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Cott for putting at my disposal 
particulars of this curious association of bats, bugs and beetles. 

University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge. 

March 26th, 1928. 


NOTES ON THE CAPSID BUGS FOUND ON SPECIES OF lUBMS. 

BY F, R. PETHERBRIDGE, M.A., SCHOOU OF AGRICULTURE, 
CAMBRin^GE ; AND 

W. H. THORPE, B.A., ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, CAMBRIDGE. 

During 1926 and 1927 we made a survey of the damage caused 
to currants and gooseberries in. the Eastern Counties by the 
various species of Capsid bugs. 

The bulk of the damage was found to be caused by Lygus 
pabtdinus, and a detailed account of this pest is to be published 
shortly in the * Annals of Applied Biology.* In some plantations 
the chief culprit was Flesiocoris rugicolUs. 

During this survey we made notes on other Capsid bugs found 
on these hosts, and these are reproduced below. 
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List of Capsids observed by us on RiBES spp. 

Aetorhinus angulatus Fall. L. pratensis Fall. 

Calocoris bipunctatus Fab. Malacocoris chlorizans Fieb. 

(C. norvegicus Reut.), Orthotylus marginalis Reut. 

Capsus vuber Linn. Phytocoris HUae Fab. 

Liocoris tripustulatus Fab. Phytocoris idmi Linn. 

Ly gMs contaminatus Fall. Plagiognathus arhustorum Fab. 

L. halmii Fab. Plesiocoris rugicollis Fall. 

L. pabulinus Linn. P s alius amhigiius Fall. 

The following species have also been recorded on Currants (see Butler)^ : — 
Calocoris fulvomaculatus De Geer. Pilophorus clavatus Linn. 

Elasmostethus fervugatus Fab. Pycnoptern a striata Linn. 

Pentatoma rufipes Linn. 

Phytocoris ruaripes Boh. (probably carnivorous). 

On Gooseberry : — 

Syromastes marginatus L. (Coreidae). 

Aetorhinus angulatus Fall. (Blepharidoptenis Oshanin, Cat) 
This exceedingly common insect was first observed plentifully 
on currants mainly at 4th and 5th stage larvae in the third week 
in July both at Cambridge and Histon. The larva, described by 
Reuter, is very easily recognised in all stages by the narrow, 
elongated pale green body, the conspicuous bright orange dorsal 
abdominal gland, and the black base to the tibia giving the appear- 
ance of a black ‘ knee. ’ 

Sleeving experiments showed that no damage was done. Adults 
were present throughout August and part of September. 

Calocoris bipunctatus Fab. 

This bug was exceedingly common on nettles {Urtica dioica) at 
Wisbech, Bluntisham and Cambridge, and it was also observed in 
great abundance on asparagus which had been allowed to run to 
seed. 4th and 5th Instars were occasionally observed, and adults 
were frequently found on currants. The species does not appear 
to have been reeprded previously from the two latter plants, and 
the Saxifragaceae constitutes a new order for the insect (cf. Butler, 
P* 397^)- 

A description of the larva is given by Butler. It is easily dis- 
tinguishable from other Capsids of economic importance by the 
black hairs covering the whole body, the pale line down the middle 
of the thorax and abdomen, the long antennae, and the stout 
black hairs on the legs. The first adult noticed emerged on June 
27th. i 

Although this is the first record for currants, yet our experi- 
ments show that it can easily be reared on this plant. 



Caps US nihey Linn. 

The larvae of this bug* were frequently taken from currants 
from the third instar onwards. Their red colour, together with 
the conspicuous black abdominal spines, make them easily recog- 
nisable in all stages. 

There is no doubt that this species is both carnivorous and 
phytophagous. It was easily reared on a clean currant shoot where 
there was no animal food to sustain it. Late stages, however, 
when in cag’es sucked potato much more readily, feeding appar- 
ently indiscriminately on the stem and on both sides of the leaf. 
On 4th August three adults were given four Lygus pahulinus 
larvae 2nd — ^4th. One Lygiis was very quickly sucked, and the 
adult Capsus continued to suck it for some minutes. The Lygiis^ 
attacked was a somewhat weakly specimen, and no attempt was 
made to devour the others. 

Li oca ris tripustnla t ii s . 

One record only from currants, 

Lygus contaminatus Fall. (Subg.). 

This bug was recorded once only from currants. A 5th stage 
bug found in the Cambridge district on 30th June reached the 
adult stage in a sleeve on black currant. No spotting was notice- 
able on the shoot This specimen had pro-bably come from UlmtiSy 
and appears to be the first record for currants. 

The larva very closely resembles that of Lygus pahulinus^ but 
differs from it in that the hairs on the tibiae spring from brown 
spots. 

Antennal measurements agree so closely as to be of little value, 
but the tibia of the hind leg is markedly longer ; c.g. 2.4 mm. in 
contaminatns and 1.65 mm. in pahulinus. 

The larva is able to attach itself very effectively by extruding 
the hinder part of the alimentary canal in the same way as P, mgi^ 
collis, 

Lygus kalmii Linn. 

Third and fifth Instars and adults were found fairly freely on 
currants in September and early October. 

Lygus pahulinus (Linn), 

This was by far the most prevalent species found on both 
currants and gooseberries, to which it causes serious injury, A 
detailed account of this, together with its life-history, will shortly 
be published in the * Annals of Applied Biology. ’ 
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Lygus pratensis Fall. 

This species was found occasionally on currants. 

Malacocons chlorizans Fall. 

Later stagfe larvae and adults were very common on currants at 
Histon during the latter part of July and throughout August. 
They were also present on a variety of other plants including 
apple, Ranunculus tepens and Urtica dioica. None of these are 
mentioned as food plants by Butler. The majority of the larvae 
were matured during the early part of August, but there was great 
variation, a third-stage larva being found as late as the i8th. 
Several larvae were sleeved on a clean currant shoot on 28th July, 
but after six days no sign of any injury could be detected. 

A description of the larva is given by Butler. ^ 

Orthotylus marginalis. 

This species was found sparsely on currants as adult only. 
Butler records it from black currants and refers to it as a serious 
pest in apple orchards. Previous work (Petherbridge and Husain®) 
has shown that this is not so and there is no evidence that its effect 
on currant is any greater than that on apple. 

Phytocoris tiliae Fabr. 

Occasional on currant as larvae from the second stage on- 
wards. Its occurrence possibly only accidental, but nevertheless 
easily reared in sleeves on this plant, no marking being caused. 

Plagiognathus arbustorum Fabr. 

Another exceedingly common bug, very plentiful on currant, 
and a great variety of herbaceous plants (Lamium album, L. pur- 
pur eum, Urtica dioica, Potato, Raspberry, etc.) at Cafnbridge, 
Histon and Bluntisham. Less common at Wisbech and King^s 
Lynn. A second-stage larva was observed on June loth and adults 
began to appear about the middle of July living on through Sep- 
tember. The larva (described by Butler) is very variable, as is the 
adult, but easily recognised in all stages by the black lines on the 
margins of all the femora. Here again sleeving experiments showed 
no trace of damage, 

Plesiocoris rugicollis Fall. 

About ten years ago this was the common species found 
damaging red and black currants (but not gooseberries) and was 
often found attacking these, even, when neighbouring apple trees 
shovred no sign of their presence. From our observations in the 
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eastern counties in 1926 and 1927 Lygus pahulinus is now by far 
the commonest species on currants, and in many gardens P. mgi- 
collis was not found. Occasionally, however, the latter is the 
predominating species. We have not found this species on goose- 
berries. 

Psallus amhiguus Fall. 

Occasionally recorded. 

References. 

j. Butler, E. A. ‘A Biology of the British Hemiptera-Heteroptera. ’ 
(Witherby, London. 1923.) 

2. Petherbridge and Husain. ‘ A Study of the Capsid Bugs found on Apple 
Trees.’ (Ann. App. Biol., Vol. IV, pp. 17P-205.) 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

February 10th, 1928. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE BRITISH SPECIES OF PROTURA. 

I^Y H. WOMERSLEY, F.E.S. 

In my original notes* I mentioned that I possessed solitary 
specimens from three separate localities, belonging to the genus 
Acerentomon Silv. At the time I refrained from describing them. 

Although all three specimens are immature, being of the eleven- 
segmented instar, I now venture to describe them briefly as new 
Species. In doing this I rely chiefly on the ratios of (i) head length 
over length of labrum, and (2) length of fore tarsus over length of 
fore claw. These ratios, respectively designated LR and TR, were 
shown in my ‘ Study of the Larval Forms of Certain Species of 
Protura ** to be constant throughout the different instars of any 
particular species, and may reasonably therefore be considered 
specific. 

The new species are : — > 

Acerentomon tnetarhinus , sp. nov. 

Length (overextended) 1300/4, when mature would approximately be 1730/4, 
chitinised only on Uibrum, fore tarsi and terminal abdominal segments. 

Head 173/4 long, labrum short, only produced to 27/4, giving LRas6*4; 
pseudocelli 7*5/4 ; front medial pair of do-rsal cephalic setae 30/4, basal setae 20/4. 

Thorax; front tegs 260/4, tarsus 93/4, claw 31/4, giving TRw3*o, tarsal 
setae 50/4, empodium short. 

Abdomen diitinised apically. 

A single specimen from amongst tangled bracken roots under 
a stone in Cranham Woods, Glos., 13. 9. 26. This species, with its 
short labrum, comes nearest to A. microrhinus Berlese, which has 
LR=9.3 and TR = 3.s. 

* K.M.Mv VoK Ixiii, PP* *40**54* 
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Acerentomofi ag^rorunij sp. nov. 

Length (extended) 1170/t, when mature probably about 1560^, chitinised on 
labrum, tips of fore tarsi and from segment 4 of abdomen onwards. 

Head 140/i long, labrum produced to 34/x, giving LR = 4»i, pseudooelU 9/* 
wide, front medial pair of dorsal cephalic setae 34/x, basal setae i8/i, max. 
palpi, when extended, reaching much bet'ond the tip of labrum. 

Thorax ; apodemes present but details not observable ; front legs 293/x, tarsus 
86 -Sfi, claw 34'5/i, giving TR = 2*6, tarsal setae relatively long, reaching 50/*, 
empodium short, middle legs 187/x, claw iS/x, hind legs 220/i. 

Abdomen chitinised from segment 4, tergal apodemes present, spines on 
eighth tergal pectine of equal length. 

A sing-le specimen from under stone along with Acerentidus 
confinis Berlese, Brockley Combe, Somerset; October, 1926. 

Acerentomon pin us, sp, nov. 

Length (extended slightly) io8o/i, when mature probably reaching i40o/;(, 
devoid of chitinisation. 

Head 146/x long, labrum produced to 44*4/^> giving LR=3*3, pseudocelH 
proportionately rather large, ii/x, max. palpi just reaching tip of labrum, front 
medial pair of dorsal cephalic setae 54/A, basal setae 20/A. 

Thorax .normal in shape, apparently devoid of apodemes and chitinisation. 
setae rather fine but long, reaching 67/A, front legs 280/A, stouter than usual, 
tarsus 93/A, claw)35*SM) giving TR“2»6, tarsal setae 6o/a. 

Abdomen unchitinised and devoid of apodeme.s, somewhat broad, as mounted 
is not clearly triinsparent but has a slight yellow uniform opalescence, setae 
much longer than in other species. 

A solitary specimen only under the bark of an old pine stump, 
Brockenhurst, New Forest; 24. 5. 26. In life the insect had not at 
all the appearance of a Proturan and might easily have been taken 
for a specimen of Onychiunis (Collembola) owing to its white 
opaqueness. 

These three new species brings the number of species of 
Acerentomon known to be British to eight. Using the characters 
LR and TR it will be seen that they fall into three groups as 
follows : — ' 

TR«=3-0. TR«:2*6. TR = 2*25. 

nemorah Viom. LR=2‘8. sp. nov. LRs=3-3. ohlongttm Worn. LRas 4*75. 

hagnalli „ 4-3. doderoi Silv. „ 3*65. 

wjffineBagn, ,, 4*95. agrontm, sp. n. ,, "4*i'. 

metarkinus, sp.n, „ 6*4, 

4. microrhinus Berlese would belong to a fourth group with 
TR 3.5 and LR 9,3. 


Key to the British Species of Protura, 

Family— ACFRSiyrrOMIPAJS Berlese. 

^ Sub-family— Acerentominae Worn. 

Genusi — Acerentomon Silv. 

1. Teeth of pectine of eighth tergite of equal length 2. 

Teeth of pectine of eighth tergite large, robust and of graduated 
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size, reaching a maximum in the middle of Large species 


2000/x. TR = 3’0. LR=s2'8 A. nemoraleWom, 

2. Head of abnormal shape, being almost rectangular and long. 

Length 1200/JL. TR = 2*25. LR!=:4‘75 .4, oblongum Worn. 

Head of normal shape 3, 

3. TR=3-o 4. 

TR=2-6 6. 

4. LR = 6*4. Length estimated at maturity approx. 1730/i 

.4. metafhinnSy sp. nov. 

LR less than 6*4 5. 

5. LR=s 4-95. Length 1550^1600/4. A somewhat delicate species. 

A. affine BagnalL 

LR 4'3. Length 1500/4. More robust 4. hagnalli Worn. 

6. Apparently devoid of chitinisation. LR=:3*3. Length estimated 

at maturity approx. 1400/4 A. pinus sp. nov. 

Species normally chitinised 7. 

7. Large species, 1900/4. LR = 3''65 A. doderoiSHv. 

Smaller species approx. 1550/4 (estimated). LR = 4-i .... A, agro rum, sp. now 


Genus — Acerentutus Berlese. 

I. Head squarish with a short apical cone. Length (extended) 800/4. 


TRa=3*o A. tmuiceps Emng. 

Head of normal shape 2. 

2. Length (extended) 1500/4. TR»3*75 A. confinisBorh 

Length (extended) 850/^ A. gracilis Bcrl.^ 

Sub-family — M erentominae Worn. 

Genus — Parentomon Worn. 

Only one British species P. clevedonense Worn. 


Family’^-EOSENTOMIDAE Berlese. 

Genus — Eoseniomon Berlese. 

I. Not more than four setae in each row on abdominal lergites 

E. transitorium Berlese.'^ 

More than four (six) setae in each row on abdominal tergites 

/i'. ribagai Berlese. 

•Sunny Meads, West Town, Somers(4. 

January lyth, 1928. 


Neiiraphes planifrons Blatch in the New Forest , — When collecting during 
Easter 1926 in the New Forest with Messrs. K, C. Bedwell and P. Harwood, 
I took a small Nouraphes from a decayed beech log, which on examination 
fitted well with Blatch’s description of N, planifrons. Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis 
and I have compared and agreed it with the type in the Blatch collection, and 
my thanks are due to him for this kind help in settling the determination of my 
example. The occurrence of N, planifrons in the New Forest is of considerable 
interest, as I believe the only records for it hitherto are from Sherwood Forest. 
Other species found in the log included Philonthus splendidulus Gr,, Agathidium 
seminulum L., Paromahis flavicornis Hbst., Plegaderus dissectus Er., Etater 
cinnaharinus Esch., and E. pomonae Steph. — B, $. Williams, 15 Kingcroft 
Road, Harpenden : April 13th, 1928. 

• ♦ 1 have not .seen specimens of these species. 
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Early larvae of Gelechia instaUlella Dgl . — Probably the commonest of the 
British Gelechiae which frequent salt-marshes is instahilella, whose larva mines 
the leaves of A triplex portulacoides, March and April, or even May, are 
usually mentioned as the months when the larva may be found ; but on several 
occasions, when visiting) salt-marshes in the first half of April, I have noticed 
that most of the mines were already empty. On January i6th, 1928, during 
a brief visit to Shoreham-by-Sea (Sussex), I found larvae of instabilella plentiful 
on the banks of the Adur ; they were feeding busily, and some were already 
well grown. A few were collected and brought home, and within three or 
four weeks several had pupated. Putting the pupae in a warm place, I suc- 
ceeded in rearing two examples I'of the moth as early as March 20th, and 
another on the 22nd. Mr, E. R, Bankes was therefore undoubtedly right in 
surmising (cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., XXX, 1894, p. 81) that the larvae of instabilella, 
being attached to an evergreen plant, feed from autumn onwards through the 
winter. — E. G. R. Waters, 184 Woodstock Road, Oxford : March 22nd, 1928. 


Note on swarms of Typhlocyhid Bugs on Phlomis and other plants , — 
Throughbut the season of 1927, in more than one place in England, Phlomis 
fruticosa was infested by phenomenally large swarms of minute hopping bugs of 
the genus Eupteryx. The plant under discussion is a .shrub o-f the Order 
Labiatae from the Mediterranean Region and, since it is easily propagated 
by means of cuttings or layers, it is grown in many gardens for the sake of its 
whorls of bright yellow flbwers and its grey-green foliage. 

In my garden at Cambridge I first noticed swarms of leaf-hoppers on the 
plants about the end of June. On July 8th some hundreds of specimens were 
co'llected with a few strokes of a sweeping-net. The insects were present in 
such extraordinary numbers that, whenever the plants were disturbed, the air 
was filled with a little cloud of leaping bugs. The foliage was completely 
disfigured, every leaf being closely mottled with whitish specks and blotches 
due to the sucking of the hoppers. The sample of the latter collected was 
• submitted to Mr. W. E. China, who- found it to wnsist of only two species, 
Eupteryx abrotani Douglas and Eupteryx melissae Curtis. 

Two groups of Phlomis plants on opposite sides of the house were similarly 
affected. In one case several other plants growing close to the Phlomis were 
also infested. These were ; Southernwood, Artemisia Abrotanum (Compositae, 
Mediterranean) ; Balm, Melissa officinailis (a cultivated Labiate) ; and Calamintha 
Nepeta (Labiatae, Britain). The leaves of the Southernwood turned brown, 
those of the other two plants had whitish blotches. On my second group of 
Phlomis, growing in a sheltered corner under ‘the wall of the house, one species 
of the hoppers at least (E. melissae) was still abundant as late as Oct. 25th. 

While my plants were so heavily attacked early in July, some Phlomis 
which I examined in the Cambridge Botanic Gardens, about a mile away, were 
almost entirely clean. They were in a more open situation than those in my 
garden. At Oxford, on July 17th, I noticed a few Eupteryx on a PhZoww-pIant 
in Professor Poulton’s garden, but could see no trace of infestation on plants in 
St, John’s College Garden. Finally, on August 25th, Mr. E. E. Green kindly 
sent me some densely mottled leaves of Phlomis from his garden at Camberley, 
and told me that Eupteryx o’ceurred there so abundantly as quite to disfigure 
the plant. 

Some- readers may have opportunity to observe whether the plague recurs 
in J92S.— Huoh Scott, University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge : March 
nGth, 1928. 
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Corixa dentipes Thoms, in the Killamey District of Co. Kerry, Ireland , — 
Having read the interesting article by Mr. W. E. China on the new British 
Corixa in the April number of this Magazine {anica, pp. 85-7), I am glad to- 
detected two (S (S of C. dentipes iThoms. amongst them. Both these were 
captured in a small pond-Hke lake close to Lough Looscaunagh in the Upper 
Lake region of Killarney. This lake or pond is full of black peaty mud, and 
the surrounding land on three sides is of a boggy nature. Corixa moesia Fieb, 
and Notonecta glauca var. furcata Fab. are both common in this pond. 

All my specimens of C. geoffroyi from the Killarney lowlands are quite 
typical ; and C. dentipes will no doubt occur more commonly in the boggy 
uplands than in the lowlands. I bielieve that it will be found to be fairly 
plentiful in the above-mentioned lake is duly worked for. — E dwin Bullock, 
Killarney : April loih, 1928. 

Corixa dentipes Thomson in Staffordshire. — ^W-Tth reference to Mr. China’s 
note on the occurrence of the above insect in Lincolnshire, Mr. Britten has just 
found a single male specimen in my series of C. geoffroyi. This was taken on 
November 4th, 1927, in a small pond in a field close to my house in Madeley, 
Staffordshire. In iny insect the intermediate legs are distinctly darker, the 
outside of the apical half of the femora, and the tibiae being tinged with 
famous. In all my specimens of C. geoffroyi, all taken in this neighbourhood, 
the intermediate femora and tibiae are of a uniform, rather pale, testaceous 
colour. The thickening of the intermediate femora and the darker colour give 
C, dentipes quite a distinct appearance even without a lens, and I cannot under- 
.stand why I did not notice it earlier, or why more experienced Hemipterists than 
I am have missed it, if, as seems probable, they have it in their collections under 
C. geoffroyi. — H. W. Daltry, Bar Hill, Madeley, Crewe ; April i 6 th, 1928. 



Edward Bonney Nevinson, F.Z.S., F.E.S., passed away after a long illness 
at his residence, Morland, Cobham, Surrey, on the 21st February last, in his 
seventieth year. 

He was born on the 3rd October, 1858, at Leicester, the youngest son of 
Mr. George H. Nevinson, Registrar of the Court of Probate of that city, and 
of his wife Maria, of the ancient family of Woodd of Shinewood, Co, Salop, 
Educated at Shrewsbury School, he was by profession an architect. 

Early in life he developed an enthusia.sm for natural history, and, as years 
went on, he accumulated a vast store of knowledge in many of its branches, 
Working with his brother, the late Basil G. Nevinson, he made important 
‘collections illustrating British Ornithology (principially by nests and eggs), 
Conchology and Entomology ; he also made a good collection of Crustacea. 
He became a Fellow of the Jloological Society in 1895. 

But Entomology was his favourite study. At first he confined his attention 
to the Lepidoptera, of which his collection is a good one. Later he turned his 
attention to the Coleoptera, the Neuroptera and the Hymenoptera— particularly 
the Aculeata. He was attracted to the. latter when on a visit to the writer in 
1896, taking his first CoUetes cunicularia at Wallasey. In igoi he joined thte 
Entomological Society. In course of years he became intimate with the late 
Edward Saunders, F.R.S., and F. D. Morice and F. W. L. Sladen ; more 
recently he corresponded regu-larly with Dr. Perkins, Mr. A, H. Hamm and 
Mr. 0 . W. Richards, affording to all six help in their several researches and 
publications. 
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Unlike most Hymenopterists, Nevinson always set his specimens ; and this 
very beautifully. So much so, that when he showed his 'collection at the 
Entomological exhibition held at Burlington House in 1912, it was the subject 
of much comment and admiration. There is no doubt that set specimens of 
Aculeates show up the undefinable character and appearance of a, species in a 
way that unset ones cannot do. 

Nevinson was the discovered in Britain of Halictus semipun ctulatus (E.M.M. 
1904, p. ii) and the re-discoverer of Heriades truncomm (E.M.M. 1907, p. 277), 
of which he succeeded in establishing a flourishing colony in his garden. Other 
Aculeates upon whose distribution and habits he was able to throw new light, 
include Gorytes laticinctus, Crabro saundersi, Pontpilus approximatus and 
Osmia parietina. 

Unfortunately he did not write much beyond contributing brief notes of his 
captures to this journal. He possessed a fund of first-hand information acquired 
by years of careful observation, but with characteristic modesty and generosity, 
he almost invariably placed his knowledge at the disposal of his friends for 
publication. 

He will be greatly missed by the many Entomological friends who were 
wont to enjoy happy hours in his delightful Surrey home in the society of 
onq of the most generous-hearted and courteous of men. It was ever a joy to 
share with others his stores both of specimens and of knowledge. 

Over thirty years ago, Nevinson purchased a strip of Wicken Fen for 
preservation. This he recently transferred to the National Trust. — Wiu.ouCtHBY 
Gardner. 

Entomological Society of London : Wednesday, March ph, 1928.— Mr. 
J. E. Collin, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced the deaths of the following Fellows : — G. F. 
Mathew, E. B. Nevinson, J. A. Nix, R. E, McConnell, W. G. Dawson. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : — Major G. Coveil, 
I.M.S., M.D., Central Malaria Bureau, Kasauli, India; C. O. Hammond, 56 
Boreham Road, Lordship Lane, Wood Green, N. ; Mahmoud Hosny, Entomo- 
logical Section, Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo, Egypt; Major J. A, Sinton, 
V.C., O.B.E., I.M.S., M.D., D.Sc., Director, Malaria Survey of India, Kasauli, 
India ; William Steer, Downi.ng College, Cambridge. 

Mr. H, Donisthorpe exhibited and made remarks upon rare mites infesting 
ants and beetles, from Windsor Forest. Mr, R. Adkin exhibited bred series 
of Hyponomei^ta padellus, H, maUnellus and H. cognatellus, and discussed 
their relationship. Dr, J. G, Myers, a living example of Rhyssa persuasoHa 
bred at the laboratory of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology at Farnham Royal 
in connection with investigations on the parasites of Sirex. Mr. G. Talbot, 
photographs of the pupae of Pseudopontia paradoxa received from Dr. Schoute- 
den, Director of the Mus^e du Congo Beige at Tervueren. Major-General Sir 
H. Tytler, -a new form of Stichophthalma sparta from* the North Shan States. 
Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.'S-., exhibited and discussed : (x) The proportion 
of the forms of Papitio dardanus cenea bred from wild larvae in the Durban 
district by G. F‘. Leigh ; (2) A further note by Capt. C. R. S. Pitman on 
Pierine migration in Kenya Colony ; (3) Capt, Pitman’s observations on wag- 
tails attacking butterflies in Kenya Colony ; (4) Observations and experiments 
on distasteful insects in Tenerife ; (5) Adaptations which discourage in-breeding 
in Lepidoptera and other insects ; (6) Partial or ‘complete predominance of one 
sex in families of Lice ; {7) Notes on Nemoria viridata, by Dr. R. C. L, Perkins ; 
(8) A remarkable Jassid larva discovered by C. M, Henry in Ceylon, with a 



note on its terminal abdominal processes by W. E. China. Mr. W, H. T. Tams, 
on behalf of Mr. T. Bai.nbrigge Fletcher, exhibited a drawing of a curious 
defence devised by a Lepidopterous larva for the protection of the pupa. Mr. 
K. G. Blair exhibited a remarlcable insect-like growth of vegetable origin 
collected by Dr. G. H. Carpenter in Uganda. Mr. G, J. Arrow showed lantern 
slides to illustrate his paper on ‘Polymorphism in horned beetles.’ Dr. H. 
Eltringham gave an account, illustrated with lantern slides, of the silk glands 
in Hilara . — S. A. Neave, Hon, Sec, 


ODONATA COLLECTED BY MISS MARGARET E. FOUNTAINE IN 
WEST AFRICA, WITH DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF 

ORTHETRVM. 

BY KENNETH J. MORTON, F.E.S. 

To Miss Fountaine, who has already given me from time to 
time many valuable dragon-flies from many parts of the world, I 
am once more indebted for a collection made by her in West Africa 
during 1926 and the early part of 1927. There are over 170 speci- 
mens, and although no Aeschnidae or Gomphidae at all are in- 
cluded, the collection in other respects is fairly representative and 
contains several species that are little known and one species of 
Ofthetmm that appears to be quite new and which is now described 
below. 

The localities from which the specimens were obtained are as 
follows : In Nigeria — Lagos, Ibadan and Oshogbo (February to 
April) ; Cameroons — iVictoria, Buea, Ekona and Meanja (May to 
August); Sierra Leone^ — -Freetown and Moyamba (September to 
November); and French Guinea — 'Conakry, Kouroussa and For^- 
cariah (December, 1926, to February, 1927). 

As on other occasions, I have availed myself of the assistance 
of my friend, Dr. F. Ris, in connection with the identification or 
confirmation of doubtful species. It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
such invaluable aid always so freely given, and in the present 
instance I am also beholden to him for the loan of papers which I 
did not pofssess relating to the African fauna, including a parti- 
cularly useful one by the late t?r. le Roi, * Odonaten aus Aqua- 
torical- Africa ^ from * Ergebnisse des zweiten Deutschen Zentral- 
Afrika-Expedition 1910-1911 unter Fiihrung Adolf Friedrichs 
Herzogs zu Mecklenburg,’ Leipzig 1915. 

A list of the species taken by Miss Fountaine follows : — < 

Umma longistigma Selys. — 'Meanja, S-vii, i cf ad. 

U, mesostigma Selys. — -Ekona, 26. vi, i cf ad. Dr. le Roi (l.c. 
p. 325) under U, mesostigma refers to an allied form from Belgian 
Congo and So. Cameroon.s, in which the superior anal appendages 
resemble those of mesostigma^ but the inferior are not dilated at 
the apex as in the latter species. I have a cf f^om Manyema, 
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Congo, which is apparently of the same form. Also- Forster has 
discussed the genus and described under the name of U. saphirina 
a species from Entebbe, Victoria Nyanza, which must be closely 
related, if it is not the same ( 2 eitsch. fur wiss. Insekten Biol., 
Neue Beit. z. systemat. Insektenkunde, Bd. i, 1916, pp. 23-24). 

Sapho ciliata Fabr. — -Freetown, 17.18.ix, i i 9 > 2-ii.xi., 

2 cf cf j I $ ; Moyamba, 5.x, 2 cfc?» The males of this series 
show very well the gradual development of the wing colours from 
the hyaline condition to the shining black with metallic green re- 
flections, 

Sapho orichalcea McLach, — <Ekona, 23.29. vi., i7.vii, 5 cfcf ; 
Meanja, 2-10. vii, i cf, 2 $ $. This series also shows very well 
the development of the wing colours, although in none of the 
specimens has it attained the extreme adult condition. In the two 
females the white band is almost completely distal to the nodus. 
Le Roi, who was able to examine series of orichalcea and gloriosa 
from a good many different localities, says the position of the band 
varies and apparently it cannot be relied on for the separation of 
the two forms, of which he gives a useful review (l.c. pp. 326-8)* 
Size very variable; hind wing 31-42 mm. 

Phaon iridipennis Burm. — ^Meanja, 2. vii, i c? ad. 

Libellago curta Selys. — -Ekona, 23. vi, 17. vii, 2 c? cf* 

Lihellago sp. — Meanja, 8. vii, i cT- 

Libellago sp.— Moyamba, 1.5.x, i cf, 3 $ $. 

The first-mentioned of these two species agrees pretty well with 
SjSstedt’s neptunus described from a single 0? (jtiv,) and a 9 - 
The second, as regards the colours of the abdomen, agrees with 
dis'fPary but cf dispar is described as having the thorax entirely 
black, while the cf now before me has yellow markings as fol- 
lows : dorsal carina, forked humeral marking and two lateral 
bands. Some of the species have been described from inadequate 
material, and too little attention has been given to the liability of 
some of the colour features to disappear with increasing age or 
from post-mortem change, A state of chaos exists in the genus. 

Mesocnemis singularis Karsch. — Oshogbo, iq.iii, 4 cf As 
described for the types, the head, thorax and basal and apical 
segments of the abdomen are pruinose in these specimens. 

Pseudagrion melanicterum Selys. — 'Freetown, 15. ix, i cf * 

Ps. glaucescem Selys. — ^Lagos, ii.ii, 2 cf cf. 

Ps^ massaicum Sjostedt. — ^Kouroussa, ax-zy.xii, 3 cf d^. These 
specimens have the colours on the head and dorsum of thorax 
mudb darkened, but Dr. Ris has no doubt about the identity of the 
species. 



Ceriagrion glahrum Burm. — ^Kouroussa, 2i.xii, i cf* 

Agriocnemis forcipata le Roi. — Kouroussa, i cf. The 

specimen is pruinose and cannot be fully compared with the original 
description of the unique cf Bah r el Ghazal. The forcipate 

superior appendages, with their row of little teeth, leave no room 
for doubt regarding the determination. 

Neophya rutherfordi Selys. — iMoyamba, 4.x, i cf • One of the 
most interesting species in the collection. Described by Selys in 
1881 from a single cf McLachlan’s collection, it seems to have 
remained otherwise unknown to Selys and Martin. 

Macromia sp. ? — Oshogbo, 28.iii, i $. In very teneral condi- 
tion. A small species, length of abdomen 38, hind-wing 34 mm. 

Tetrathemis canierunensis Sjostedt. — Oshogbo, 4.iv, i cf ; 
Lagos, 16. ii, i $. 

Hadrothemis camarensis Kirby. — Victoria, Cameroons, ai.viii, 
I cf ; Fordcariah, 2.ii, t cT* 

Orthetrum angustlventre Rambur, — Freetown, 3-ii.xi, 29$- 

Orthetrum austeni Kirby. — Conakry, 4.i.27, c? ^ind 9 (sub. 

juv.). 

Orthetrum icteromelas Ris. — For6cariah, i8-27.xii, 2 cfcf> 

299. 

Orthetrum chrysostigma Burm. — iFor^cariah, 3,xi, i 9 * 

Orthetrum brachiede Palisot de Beauvois. — Ibadan, 9-10. iii, 
3 cfcT; Oshogbo, iS.iii, i 9 > Victoria, Cameroons, 6.v, i cf, 

Orthetrum africammi Selys. — -Lagos, 22. ii, 2 9 $ * 

Orthetrum sagitta Ris. — -Fordcariah, 5.ii, i ^ ; 26/1^ i (f 
(sub. juv.). 

Orthetrum microstigma Ris. — Freetown, 17. ix, i cf ; Moyamba, 
2.x, 1 cf ; Forteariah, 28-29.!, 2 i $• 

Orthetrum stemmale cap ense C^htrt. — Meanja, lo.vii, i 9 * 

Orthetrum mundulum, n. sp. 

(S. Head: labium dull whitish; labrum yellowish, face and frons pale 
bluish grey, the flattened anterior spaces of frons slightly darker and ante- and 
post-clypeus with just a greenish tinge ; a black band' at base of frons produced 
triangularly in middle and running downwards along the eyes ; vertex and 
occipital triangle shining black; back of head greenish with brownish spots. 

Prothomx : dorsum of two anterior lobes black with a narrow dull greenish 
margin ; posterior lobe dull green with pale hairs. Thorax dull green on 
dorsum with minute black raised points, lighter green on sides, marked with 
dark brown or black thus ; a somewhat semicircular marking anteriorly 
enclosing two small pale triangular spots ; diffused antehumeral lines not quite 
reaching the ante-alar sinus, the latter distinctly but narrowly outlined in black, 
the dorsal Carina very finely black ; humeral suture black, narrowly so above 
but becoming broader in its lower part and there continued backwards to 
become confluent with a somewhat diffused blackish half-band on the lower 
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part of mesepimeron ; a diffused blackish line above the stigma ; 2nd lateral 
suture with a narrow black line interrupted in the middle, the lower part 
joining the black of the sternum ; a short and somewhat ill-defined line in the 
middle of the lower part of the metepimeron ; sternum mostly blackish. 

Legs : coK.ae pale ; trochanters, anterior femora and basal part of other 
femora pale on their posterior side ; -legs otherwise black, the femora slightly 
pruinose. 

Abdomen at base moderately swollen laterally a.nd dorso-ventrally ; segment 
3 only slightly contracted, the remaining segments with nearly parallel sides. 
Segments i and 2 dull' green, sutures and carinae black with diffuse spots on 
lower part of 2 ; sides of 3 dull green, dorsally dark ; remainder of abdomen, 
including superior appendages, entirely black, pattern .nearly quite obliterated 
but probably consisting of elongate pale spots on either side of dorsal carina 
of segments 4 to 7 ; three terminal segments entirely black, the loth shining ; 
underside of 4-10 black, sutures of 4-S and inferior appendage olivaceous. 

Wings hyaline, scarcely tinged ; a trace of pale yellow at base of forewings ; 
a more extensive diff-used yellow spot in hindwings reaching half-way to cubito- 
anal cross vein and covering also the two cells adjoining distal to the membranule 
which is grey. Pterostigma relatively broad, yellow between strong black 
nervures. Costa yellow, its antenodal portion with narrow black line posteriorly ; 
nervures in sub-costal space yellow and partially so in the other spaces proximal 
to nodus as far as M4 and including the cubito-anal croiss veins. Arculus distal 
to 2nd antenodal. Venation rather open. A single row of cells in Rs-Rspl, ; 
three rows of discoidal cells in forewing ; in hindwing two single cells, then two 
double followed by three cells and increasing. Cui in forewing from base of 

triangle ; in hind wing slightly distal to lower angle. Nodal index | 

xo— 10 I 9— to 

Genitalia of 2nd abdominal segment, fig. x, as seen from side ; fig. 2, 
hamalus and part of anterior lamina from beneath very slightly oblique. In 
this specimen the inner parts (not shown) are exserted and the hamulcs in 
consequence thrown out of the normal position. 

Length of abdomen (cum apps.) 21^, hindwing 23, pterostigma c. 2J mm. 



Fig. 1. 



I cT, French Guinea, Kouroussa, 17th December, 1926. 

Unless the type is an exceptional individual, the species is 
amongst the smallest, if not the very smallest, of the genus. 
Perhaps it may be placed, at least provisionally, in the little group 
of West African species comprising sagitta and microsUgma, from 
which, however, it differs in having pale cross veins in the sub- 
costal space and its hamules also differ from those of all the other 
species. 
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Palpopleura lucia Drury. — Lagos, ii.ii, 1 (f ; Meanja, 8.vii, 

I cf ; Moyaniba, 2-5. x,' 3 cfcf, 2 $ 9 ; For<^cariah, 27-28.1, 2 
cf cf) I $ • portia form or species, Ibadan, grio.iii, 2 cf cf, 

I $ ; Freetown, i7.ix, i cf , i ? ; Moyamba, 4-7.X, 6 cf 3 $ 9 i 
Kouroussa, 20-23. xii, 2 cf cf, Forecariah, 28.! to 2.ii, 599* 
Aethiothemis palustris Martin. — Kouroussa, 24.xii, i cf ad. 
Chalcostephia coronata flavifrons Kirby. — ^Lagos ii.ii, i cf* 
Thermochoria equivocata picta Sjostedt. — Meanja, a.vii, i 9 * 
Acisoma panorpoides ascedaphoides Rambur. — ‘Kouroussa, 
2i»xii, I 9* 

Diplacodes lefebvrei Rambur. — 'Moyamba, 5.x, i cf* 
Crocoihemis sangi^iinolenta Burm. — 'Freetown, 17. ix, i 9 J 
Moyamba, 5-7.X, i cf) 2 9 9 * 

Crocoihemis erythraea Brulld. — 'Kouroussa, 23-24.xii, 2 9 9 * 
Brachythemis leucosticta Burm. — 'Ibadan, 9-io.iii, 3 9 9 - 
Trithemis arteriosa Burm. — Oshogbo, 15.iii-5.iv, 2 cf cf ; Cona- 
kry, 2. xii, I 9 J Kouroussa, i6-27.xii, 18 cfcf) 3 9 9 - 

Trithemis nuptiedis Karsch. — ^Lagos, ir.ii, i cf ; Moyamba, 
2.x, I cf ; Forecariah, 24. xii, 2 cfcf , 

Trithemis dichroa Karsch. — Kouroussa 16-21. xii, 2 cfcf ; Fore- 
cariah, i.ii, I 9 * 

Trithemis donaldsoni basitincta Ris. — Oshogbo, I9.iii, i cf* 
Olpogastra lugubris Karsch. — 'Buea, 15. vi, i 9* 

Pantala flavescens Fabr. — Lagos, ii.ii, 3 cfcf* 

Rhyothemis notata Fabr. — Moyamba, i.x, 2 cfcf) 4 9 9 * 

13 Blackford Road, Edinburgh. 

March (yth, 1928. 

MIARVS DEGORSI An., A COLEOPTERON NEW TO THE 
BRITISH LIST. 

BY B. S. WILLIAMS. 

Among a series of Miarus graminis Gyll. taken from the Bowers 
of Campanula glomerata L. at Sharpenhoe, Beds., on July 8th, 
1924, were three specimens which did not agree with any of the 
British members of this genus. These specimens were put aside 
for study, but unfortunately were overlooked till recently. From 
the table given by Col. Deville in his useful book * Faune des 
Coltept^res du Bassin de la Seine : Supplement aux Rhyncophora ’ 
(Tome VI bis) p. 65, these appeared to be M. degorsi. Col. 
Deville, with his usual kindness, has exanained them and informs 
me that they are undoubtedly this species and that they agree with 
examples taken from the flowers of C, glomerata in the original 
locality discovered by his old friend, the late Mons. A. Degors, at 
Orival) Seine Inf^rieure. 
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The characters separating M. degofsi from M. graminis (which 
it most resembles) may be tabulated : — > 


l\L degorsi. 

Size smaller — 2*5 mm. 

Colour, blackish. 

Pubescence shorter, less plentiful, 
somewhat recumbent, and silvery in 
colour. 

Thorax less transverse. 

Tooth of hind femora less strongly 
developed. 


M. graminis. 

Size larger — 2-5-4 
Colour, grey. 

Pubescence longer, closer, more raised 
and bristly, with n yellowish tinge. 

Thorax more transverse. 

Tooth of hind femora more strongly 
developed. 


The abdomen of the male is simple in both species. 

Besides the three Bedfordshire specimens I have two taken at 
Box Hill by Mr. E. J. Bunnett. 


15 Kingcroft Road, Harpenden. 
May 19128. 


A MIGRATION OF LIBYTHEA CARINENTA CARINENTA Cr. 

BY C. L. COLLENETTE, F.E.S. 

Some twenty miles to the south of the town of Corumbd, in 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, is a range of heavily wooded hills, and close 
to their base the farm of Urucum forms a convenient centre from 
which to work the slopes. The level ground between Urucum and 
Corumbd is covered with dry, thickly growing * scrub, ^ in which 
few butterflies are seen, but as the farm is reached the vegetation 
becomes higher and greener, freshened by several small streams 
from the hills. 

On November i6th, 1927, I left Corumba by car for Urucum, 
for a stay of eight days. The earth road passed through several 
low-lying muddy patches, caused by rain which had fallen a few 
clays previously, one of the first of the occasional storms which 
heralded the wet season. Commencing at about a mile before the 
farm was reached, these moist areas were covered with extra- 
ordinary numbers of Lihythea carinenta carinenta Cr., together 
with a few specimens of other moisture-loving species. Many 
thousands of the Lihythea were present, matching the mud very 
closely, and as the car struggled forward it seemed in places as if 
the entire road surface rose from the ground, becoming a thick 
cloud of fluttering insects. In the neighbourhood of the farm and 
in suitable places along^the streams similar gatherings were to be 
found, but very few of the Lihythea entered the forest on the hill 
slopes. 

From the i6th to the 21st the weather was fine and settled, 
with a breeze from the northward and a shade temperature which 
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reached ioi°. The larg-e g*atherings of Lihythea continued during 
this period, remaining* all day quietly settled on the mud. 

On the 22nd the wind changed and blew rather strongly, with 
a considerable drop in temperature and showers of rain. During 
this day and on the 23rd the mud was practically deserted, the 
Lihythea resting motionless on twigs and grass stalks. 

On the 24th the morning dawned bright and clear, with a fairly 
strong gusty wind still from the new direction, the S.S.W. At 
about 7,30 a.m. I noticed that many Lihythea were flying past, at 
a height of from two to ten feet from the ground. The direction of 
flight was somewhat erratic, varying between S. and S.S.E. — that 
is to say, against the wind but up to 451° to the left of its line. I 
estimated that some 1 50 to 200 Lihythea could be seen on the wing 
at the same time in an area of one hundred yards square, together 
with occasional Pierids, probably Catopsilia statira statira Cr. and 
6’. enhule sennue L. The Lihythea made good progress against 
the wind, but tended to fly round obstacles rather than over them. 

I then visited one of the large assemblages on the mud, but so 
many insects were in the air that I could not follow the movements 
of individuals. At a smaller gathering, where perhaps 8bo or 1,000 
Lihythea were settled, T watched for several minutes. Insects 
flying past frequently paused and fluttered over the gathering, but 
I could not detect any instances of settling. On the other hand, 
two or three in a minute rose and joined the passing stream, 
taking the general direction at once, without hesitation. In the 
Instances which I was able to watch closely, there seemed to be no 
preliminary fluttering or walking about before taking to wing, and 
those which rose did not chase or play with those already in flight. 
I also walked about a quarter of a mile to the west, across the line 
of flight, finding that it was proceeding in similar numbers over 
this front and for as far beyond as the insects could be seen. 

The attention of Senhor Cesar Carcano, the owner of Urucum, 
was called to the flight, who remarked that it had occurred in 
previous years and was believed locally to be a sign of rain. This 
was correct in the present instance, as the wind was blowing from 
the rainy quarter. 

The flight was still continuing in much the same numbers at 
9.4s a.m. (2J hours), when I left to return to Corumb^, travelling 
in the direction from which the butterflies were coming. The 
insects quickly became fewer, and in about a mile I reached the 
drier vegetation, in which practically none were present, and where 
no migration was visible. 

‘ It is perhaps worthy of mention that the direction of flight 
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would take the insects over level ground for many miles, while to 
the left and right of this line were hills of 1^500 and 2,000 ft. which 
would have formed a serious obstacle. 

I had not paid much attention to the Libythea prior to the 
migration and cannot say whether they had been bred locally. No 
empty pupa cases were noticed and but three or four instances of 
pairing. It is possible that a migrating swarm may have been 
held up by unfavourable weather, and that I merely witnessed a 
re-starting of the flight, but I am inclined to think that they were 
bred locally or had been attracted from the drier country in the 
neighbourhood. Before visiting Urucum I had been staying in the 
Porto Suarez district to the N. and N.AV., just inside the Bolivian 
border, and had seen no movement there among the Libythea^ 
which were rather common. 

Gothic Lodge, Woodford Green, Essex. 

April 2nd, 1928. 


THE WATERCRESS STEM-MINER. 

BY T. H. TAYLOR, M.A., P.E.wS. 

Plate I. 

In the watercress, that comes to Leeds from the South during 
January and February many of the older stems are mined by a 
well-grown dipterous larva which, snugly ensconced in its burrow, 
is, unlike the Isopods and other small fry on the surface, indif- 
ferent both to the risks of transport and to the sorting and other 
processes of the market. The blemish that usually follows upon 
the wounding of a plant by an insect is here so slight as to be 
hardly noticeable, and although fifteen per cent or more of the 
cress is sometimes mined there is no evidence to show that its 
value is thereby reduced or even that the presence of the larva is 
known. 

The mine takes the form of a neatly-made tunnel running up 
the stem to the region of active growth, but never, as far as 
observed, injuring the actual growing-point or preventing the 
shoot from developing, the reason perhaps being that the mine is 
confined to the cortex and seldom, if ever, encroaches upon the 
sap-conducting tissue in the centre. Although the overlying 
epidermis is rarely broken, the tunnel underneath is generally easy 
to trace, at least in the older part, on account of its slightly dis- 
coloured appearance; and, moreover, blood-worms, which are 
enterprising enough to use a ready-made tube when they find one, 
often invade the tunnel and, being of a conspicuous colour, betray 
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its presence by crawling* up and down inside. When the tunnel 
meets a leaf-base it generally turns to one side before going on, 
but sometimes it runs up a leaf-stalk and ends blindly as though 
the larva, realising its mistake, had turned round and gone back. 
Except for this irregularity the mines pursue a fairly straight 
course and are unbranched, each being plainly the work of a single 
larva which has entered at some point lower down. Generally there 
is only one track to a stem, but now and then two are present, and 
even five in one stem have been counted. The original entrance- 
hole is almost invariably absent, but sometimes a hole can be found 
high up in the shoot, and sometimes also a larva can be found with 
its head pointing downwards — ^exceptions which seem to show that 
occasionally a larva leaves its burrow and makes a new one either 
in the same or in another stem. 



Larval mine ; opened to show puparium, X5. 


The larva (see Plate I) is of the usual acephalous type with 
segmental locomotory hooks on the ventral surface of the body. 
The elongated tail region is beset with strong black-coloured 
chitinous nails, among which two of large size placed one on each 
side of the mid-dorsal line are especially prominent, looking in their 
symmetry like a pair of eyes. The body ends in a pair of backward- 
pointing processes, also dark in colour, which are connected in- 
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ternally with the long tracheal trunks and are no doubt respiratory 
in function ; but in the pupa (puparium) they seem to serve also as 
fixative organs. Pupation (sec fig. i) takes place in the burrow, 
usually above a leaf-base or axillary bud, the pupa lying with its 
back facing outwards. In the laboratory, pupae have been obtained 
early in March and the flies in April, but nothing further is known 
of the life-history. 

A notice of this or a cIosely-alHed insect was published in 1903 
by Dr. P. Marchal (Bull. Ent. Soc. France, July 1903), who found 
that it was injuring cress cultivation at Mdrdville (Seine-et-Oise). 
The fly he reared was identified by Dr. J. Villeneuve as Hydrellia 
ranunculi Hal. The present writer, before learning of Dr. Mar- 
chaPs paper, reared the fly in 1924 at Leeds, and submitted it to 
Major E. E. Austen, who gave it as a species allied to H, mnun^ 
culi. Marchal points out that Haliday , in giving the name ranunculi ^ 
does not say anything about the nature of the larval food. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. P. Grimshaw for the reference to 
MarchaPs paper. 

University of Leeds, 

March i 6 ih, 1928. 


A NEW SPECIES .OF HYDRELLIA (DIPTERA, EPHYDRIDAE) 
MINING THE STEMS OF WATER-CRESS. 

BY J. E. COLUN, F.E.S. 

Mr. T. H. Taylor, of the Leeds University, has recently sent 
me numerous specimens of a Hydrellia bred from larvae found 
mining in the stems of Water-cress (Nasturtium officinale L.) 
obviously identical with the species recorded by Marchal (Bull. Soc. 
Ent. Fr., 1903, p. 236) as H. ranunculi^ but which is certainly 
neither ranunculi Hal.* nor incana Stenh. (ranunculi Auct. nec. 
Hal.), and which I propose to call 

Hydrellia nasturtii sp. nov. cf $ • 

A species with yellow palpi, black antennae and a somewhat 
shining disc to thorax. 

cf. Head of usual shape, Frons dull brownish-grey with black reflections, 
the triangular frontalia on each side of trapezoid * ocellar triangle * dull black 
from most points of view, ocellar triangle and occiput dull brownish-grey, but 
the front part of former may appear dull blackish land in some lights the same 
may apply to a lateral half of the triangle. Face silvery* or dull yellowish, in 

♦ S«e my note on Haliday ‘s type in the National Mnscum, Dublin (Scientific Proc. Roy. Dublin 
Soc., 1914. p. ast)^ 

. t ' Thowg^h the colour of the face has been extensively used as a specific character in the genus 
It has very httle value, there are many species which like nasiirriit may have the face silvery or 
yellow, the very common [ramneuii AucU nee Hal,) is one of them, and as a con- 

. sequence it is almost certain that medesta Lw, will have to sink as a synonym of meana Stenh. 
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the latter case the lunula above antennae remaining silvery. Jowls below eyes 
about as deep as third antennal joint is long. Antennae dull black (greyish, in 
some lights), arista with 5-7 long hairs on upper side. 

Thorax so little dusted on greater part of disc as to I'emai.n shining black 
with a faint bluish or bluish-green tinge, humeri dusted greyish, sides of disc 
dusted brownish-grey, also the front part and a faint median stripe for a little 
way down the rows of acrostichal bristles, but a less dusted stripe extends on 
each side of this median stripe right to front of thorax. A distinct presutural 
dorsocentral bristle, though this is not so strong as the only other dorsocentral 
just behind suture. Pleurae dull grey. Scutellum and upper surface of abdomen 
more aeneous, the latter owing to a coating of g<reer\ish-grey dust ; viewed from 
the side the abdomen appears dull, but from behind somewhat shining. Sternites 
and sides of tergites, which are more ventral, dull grey like the pleurae, this 
colour extending slightly on to disc at hir\dmargins of segments. Last abdominal 
segment almost as long as the two previous ones together, broad and truncate 
at tip. Genital ventral* plate somewhat similar in shape to that of incana, but 
quite recognizably distinct. 

Legs black, densely dusted greyish except for very narrow knee joints, 
extreme tip of all tibiae and first four joints of all tarsi which are yellowish. 
Hind femora and tibiae, as usual, shining behind (the side next to abdomen). 

Wings rather short and broad, the length from humeral cross-vein to tip, 
measured in a straight line, compared with gr^test width as 80:35. 
distance from end of subcostal to end of radial vein compared with next costal 
segment, measured in a straight line, as 40 : 26. Outer cross-vein a little 
sloping, the lower outer angle of discal cell -.rather more acute than the upper. 
Halteres yellow with pale primrose yellow knobs. 

$. Resembling male, but abdomen not so truncate behind. Fifth tergite 
variable but usually longer than fourth. Eighth with an almost semi-circular 
excision on hind-margin. 

Length about 2*5 mm. (S 5 nearly 2*75 mm. 9 • 

H, nasturtii is related to incana Stenh., but differs not only in 
the colour of thorax (entirely dull brown in incana) but also in 
having some posteroventral hairs on middle femora ; in incana and 
griseola these femora are quite bare posteroventrally except at 
extreme base and just before tip, a condition only present among 
the British species in these two species and laticeps Stenh. (a 
synonym of flaviceps Mg. according to Becker), Becker has re- 
cently (1926) described a H, pubescens from Greece which must 
closely resemble nasturtii, but has the frons * dark red-brown ^ and 
the ocellar triangle ‘ shining black. ’ 

Rayland, Newmarket. 

May sth, 1928. 


Lesteva fontinaUs Kies, in Staffordshire . — It is interesting to record the 
occurrence of this essentially southern beetle’ in Sherbrook Valley on Cannock 
Chase, in company with L, puhescens Mann, and L. heeri Fauv, I was also 
surprised to find AcruUa inflata Oyll. at Lord Hatherton’s place in the same 
area. All the above-named species are additions to the Victoria History List 
for the County of Staffordshire. — C. E. Stott, Armitage, Staffs, t April 2Bth, 
1928. 
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FURTHER NOTES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW BRITISH 
THVS.INOPTER I. 

BY RICHARD S. BAGNALL, R.R.S.E., F.E.S. 

(Continued from />. 99.) 

Platythrips tunicatus Hal. 

Syn. cf Bolacothrips nigricomis Bagii, 

Mr. G. D. Morison’s interesting discovery of the previously 
unknown male of this species, which is so totally unlike the $ , 
led me to re-examine my Bolacothrips nigricornis^ which proves to 
be the c? P. tunicatus so ably described by Morison in these pages. 

Thrips difficilis Pr. 

1920 Sitzb. Akad. Wiss. VVein, cxxix, p. 75. 

My manuscript name salicicola apparently refers to $ mminalis 
and cf difficilis I Though Priesner refers British examples to his 
difficiliSj it is difficult to identify the 9 with a cotype of difficilis 9 
in my possession. 

With us the species appears to be coastal, and is found on the 
catkins and leaves of the dwarf sallow {Salix repens) together with 
its distinctive milk-white larvae. 

Lancashire, on the sand dunes between Blundell Sands and 
Ainsdale, vii, 1924 ; Durham, Hart, ix. 1924 ; and Ayrshire, near 
Ardrossan, ix. 1924. 

Thrips angiisticeps Uzel. 

1895 Mon. Ord. Thys., p. 191, pi. VI, figs. loi, 102. 

Forma macroptera 9 $ only. 

Berkshire, Besselsleigh, on grass, vi. 1914; Surrey, War- 
lingham, in flowers of Helianthetnum Chaniaecistus, vi. 1925 ; and 
Sussex, Bognor, on Sisymbrium ^ vii, 1926. 

Forma brachyptera {^'Achaefoihrips lohoptera Karny teste 
Priesner and BagnalUa as emus Williams), $ $ only. 

Surrey, Boxhill and near Headley, on gTass and Glechoma, iv, 
1927. 

Thrips euphorhiae Knechtel. 

1992-3 Thrips euphorhiae Knechtel, Bull, Sect. Scient, Ak, Ronm. 

VIII, S"6, p. 75 . 

1923 (Mar. ist) Thrips crassicornis Bagnall. Ent. Mb. Mag., 
3rd §er., IX, p. 59. 

It is necessary to know the exact date of publication of Knech- 
tePs paper before priority can be fixed. The species is now known 
from England, Hungary, Roumania and, somewhat doubtfully, 
from Poland, affecting various species of Euphorbia. 



Thrips eiiphorhiicola Bag*n. 

1924 Thrips euphorbiae Bag^nall. Ent. Mo. Mag., 3rd Ser., IX, 
p. 115. 

. I have recently recorded this species from the French Riviera 
from the flowers of Euphorbia dendroides ^ and have described a 
smaller allied species {T. euphorbiella Bagn.) from Hy^res Plage, 
where it affects the flowers of the Sea Spurge, Euphorbia Par 
and may be expected to occur with us. 

Thrips fulvipes BagnalL 

This species would appear to be locally common in the South 
(or at any rate the South-east) of England, but very rare North. I 
am able to give three Northern records, all of which are from 
Mercurialis : 

Perthshire, Crieff, vi. 1927 ; Haddingtonshire, Tyninghame 
Woods, vii. 1927 ; and Northumberland, near Morpeth, vii. 1927. 
One $ in each case. 

Thrips alhipes Bagnall. 

1914 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. 8, xiii, p, 25. 

Described from Japan and since recorded from India, I have a 
single European example of this distinct species found on Durham 
coast. It agrees in every detail with the type. 

The species has the fore part and legs of a golden yellow, the 
pterothorax and intermediate hind-trochanters shaded with brown 
and the abdomen of a deep uniform brown. The fore-wings are 
brown except in the basal three-eights or thereabouts, whilst the 
slender antenna are rich brown, as the abdomen, except joint i 
which is light greyish brown, 3 which is of a clear golden yellow, 
and the base of 4 narrowly pale. The setae are dark and those at 
the hind angles of pronotum moderately long (46-56 ), and there 
are three pairs of minor postero-marginals, of which the inmost is 
rather long. The upper vein of fore-wing is furnished with 3 setae 
in the distal half, whilst the hind vein is closely set with 14-19 
strong setae (16 and 19 in the British example), conspicuous be- 
cause of their stoutness and dark colour. The abdominal bristles 
are slender, 96-104/* long on segment 9 and but slightly less on 
10. 

The species comes near fulvipes Bagn., and also near to the 
discolor of Continental authors, a species I do not yet know. 

D'Urham, sea banks near Horden, i 2 in flower of Helianthe- 
mum Chamaecistus^ vii. 1919. 

Thrips ofigani Pr. 

1926 Thrips origani Priesner. Zool. Jahrb. 52, p. 272. 
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1927 Thrips dyssochaetus Bagfnall. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Sen 9, 
XX, p. 570. 

I have not seen Priesner^s description, but comparison with a 
cotype he kindly sent me demonstrates the above synonymy. Pries- 
ner records the species from Austria and Hungary, whilst I have 
taken it in France, as well as in the South of England, where it is 
probably of wide distribution. 

Surrey, Boxhill, Leith Hill, Woldingham, Purley and Couls- 
don Common, in flowers of marjoram (Origanum vulgare)^ viii. 
and ix. 1924. 

Thfips alni UzeL 
1895 Mon. Ord. Thys., p. 189. 

Having searched for this species assiduously over a period of 
many years, and having taken it abroad on a non-British species 
of Alder, I gave up hope of being able to claim the species as 
British, and was therefore the more pleased when I casually found 
it in some numbers in a small alder fen in the middle of a Surrey 
wood. 

Surrey, Squires Great Wood near Westcott, v. 1926, $ $ 
only, on Alnus glutinosa, 

Thfips fiavus Schr. 

I have twice seen examples in which the style of one antenna 
was composed of two joints (including an example amongst a 
number of the species taken in Oxford on plum by Mr. A. H. 
Hamm, 2o.v.igi6), and on one occasion* an example in which 
both antennae had a two-jointed style, and which I record herein 
under the name Physothrips flavus^ following a custom that was 
rendered necessary by a similar condition in a number of Eastern 
species, such as Thfips and Physothrips albipes Bagn. (Japan), T* 
and P. flavidus Bagn. (Japan), T. and P. palUpes Bagn. (India), 
and r. and P. immsi Bagn. (India), I think Coesfeld has previ- 
ously noted this condition in T* flavus, 

Thfips pillichi Priesnen 
1924 Konowia, pt. 1/2, p. 2. 

This species comes near to tabaci Lind., but the fore-‘Wing has 
only three setae in the distal half of the upper vein, whilst the 
antennae are as in T. praetermissusy being yellow with end of 4 
slightly, and of 5 more strongly, shaded grey, and 6 dark with the 
base light. The var. fallaciosa Pr. has the abdomen wholly 
blackish brown. 

styles has beien s«nt mt since this was written, an 4 the record i» in< 4 nd«d 


(To he concluded*) 
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SOME PSOCOPTERA FROM THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

BY J. V. PEARMAN, F.E.S. 

During his visit 'to the New Hebrides in 1927, under the Percy 
Sladen Trust, Dr. J. R. Baker (of the Department of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy at Oxford) managed to secure a few 
Psocids. Hitherto no representatives of the Psocoptera have been 
recorded from that locality, although several species have been 
described from Fiji and from the Bismarck Archipelago. There 
was a scarcity of Psocids in the area investigated, hence the 
material is slight. Nevertheless it contains some interesting forms, 
including two not previously described, and I desire to record my 
thanks to Dr. Baker for the opportunity of examining them. 

The specimens obtained represent the following : — 

1. Liposcelis hakeri n.sp. 

2. Nanopsocus oceanicus n.g., n.sp. 

3. Caecilius — — — ? sp. (nymph). 

^ ^ — ? g*en. et sp. (nymph). 

I. Liposcelis baken n.sp. (Fig. i, 2). 

Colour (in alcohol) pale yellowish grey, with the following parts darker, 
brownish grey : clypeus, Irons, thorax, six broad bands on the abdomen border- 
ing the posterior margins of the third and fourth .tergites, and the anterior 
margins of the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth tergites, and the apex. 

Of the usual Liposcelid facies. Eyes with eight ommatidia. Mouth parts 
as in L. divhiatorius (Mull,), Hind femora with the sub-basal external pro- 
jection bold but blunt. At each external lateral angle' of the prothorax are two 
long bristles. Prothoracic sternite with four bristles ; sternite of meso- meta- 
thorax with a row of .nine bristles (fig. 2). The bristles at the lateral angles 
of the pronotum, and at the shoulders of the mesonotum, are rather stronger 
and much longer than in L. divimtorius (relatively 1^:1), but the anal bristles 
are shorter (relatively a ; 2^). The epidermal sculpture, both the shagreening 
and the iretkulation, is rather coarser than in h. divinatorius. 

Length 

New Hebrides : Espiritu Santo, Hog Harbour, in camp, 9th 
March 1927. One $. 

Type in Hope Collection, Oxford University Museum. 

I have much pleasure in dedicating tITis striking species to its 
discoverer. 

2. Nanopsocus n.g. 

Type AT. oceanicus n.sp. 

Genus of the sub-fam. Pachytroctinae, fam. Liposcelidae. 

Imagines totally apterous. Eyes set at extreme hind angles of head, slightly 
overreaching hind head margin. Ocelli nil. Antenrtae probably 15-segmenled 
(defective), flagellar segments 6 and 7 broadly annulated. * Pick ’ apparently 
bifid, actually tridentate. Mouth parts otherwise as in Liposcelis, Frothorax 
well developed, without notal divisions; mesonotum and metanotum distinctly 
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demarcated. Femora of first pair of legs enlarged; tibiae of all legs eacb with 
two apical spurs; claw with a pre-apical tooth. Abdomen oval, plump. Ciliation 
sparse ; on body arranged in isolated rows. 

I have felt some reluctance in proposing yet another genus in 
this small sub-family of insufficiently-known insects, but the present 
species presents points of divergence from each of the defined 
genera types. In the form of the pick and the position of the eyes 
it partakes the characters on which the genus Psacadium Endl. 
1908 was separated from Pachytroctes Endl. 1905, but it differs 
from the types of both those genera, particularly in the distinctive 
body ciliation, agreeing in this respect, however, with the South 
African Pachytroctes hrunneus Rib. 1911, which species may prove 
to be congeneric with that from the New Hebrides. Indeed it was 
the occurrence of two distinct species with a well-marked common 
peculiarity that suggested a generic significance for that charac- 
teristic. Only by a critical comparison of a longer series of forms 
than is at present known of these retrograde Psocids can the 
validity of all the genera be tested. Hence I have given a descrip- 
tion as detailed as the material at my disposal permits. Meanwhile 
the genera may be distinguished thus : — 

1. Eyes with groups of minute rods between the fatcets ... Periiroctes Rib. 1911, 

Eyes wholly bare 2. 

2. Eyes posteriorly not quite reaching hind head margin ; Pick distinctly 

tridentate Pachytroctes Endl. 1905. 

Eyes mo-re or less overreaching hind head margin ; Pick apparently bifid , 3, 

3. Abdominal ciliation fine and generally distributed .... Psacadium Endl. 1908. 

Abdominal ciliation strongs arranged in isolated rows Nanopsocus nov, 

Nimopsocus oceanic'us n.sp. (fig. 3-9). 

d* . Colour (in alcohol) light yellow ; clypeus, pronotum, and metanotum 
rather darker; palpi, basal joints of antemnae, mesonotum, and legs paler. 
Anterior margins of abdominal tergites 4-8 narrowly bordered brown, except 
at the sides. 

Head, including eyes, sub-triangular, lateral contour curved,’ hind margin 
weakly convex, vertex suture reduced to a very short median notch, frontal 
suture not visible. Uppcir surface with scaU(?red fine hairs, of which a few 
near the antennal sockets and one at the posterior margin of each eye are 
noticeably longer. Eyes of many bold facets, large, hemispherical, slightly 
overhanging hind head margin. (>elli nil. Antennae (fig. 6) defective (wanting 
from the seventh flagellar segment), basal segments of usual form ; flagellar 
segments narrowly cylindrical, width of first ’two about a third that of the basal 
segments, remainder still narrower. The whole antenna beset with micro- 
scopically fine hairlets which are shortest on the basal segments and increase 
in length progressively on succeeding segments ; the hairlets apparently arranged 
in whorls, but so closely placed that there is no distinct appearance of rings 
until the fifth flagellar and following segments, where the whorls are visibly 
separated; in addition the apex of the fifth, and the whole of the sixth and 
seventh (fiagellar) segments exhibit broad, though faint, annulations. Besides 
the microscopic pubescence the two basal segments bear a few cilia, their length 



rather less than the width of the segments, and the flagellar segments have a 
few long cilia near their apices and a row of three or four in their length ; on 
the first three segments of the flagellum the serial cilia are setaceous and set 
on the upper side, on the remaining segments they aire finer and transferred to 
the lower side. Towards the apex of each, the third and sixth flagellar segments 
have a short, stout spine, sharply 'bent forward near the seat of insertion. 
Clypeus small but prominent, with a few cilia. Maxillary palpi of four segments 
in the usual proportions, the distal segment long oval, its tip narrowly rounded ; 
the whole with microscopic pubescence and a few ilongish cilia ; no sensory 
spine visible on the second segment. Pick with the median tooth reduced and 
minute, the two lateral teeth long and slender, unequal. Mandibles and labium 
much as in Liposcelis (figs. 8, 9). 

Pfothorax transversely oblong, about as wide as head between eyes, and 
without visible divisions. Meso- and metathorax sub-equal, scarcely narrower 
than prothorax, apparently amalgamated, but the tergites distinctly defined. 
A few cilia occur on the thorax, distributed as in fig. 3. 

Legs moderately long, slender ; femora of first pair much, of others slightly 
enlarged ; tibiae rather longer than femora ; tarsi of three segments, together 
five-sixths the length of their respective tibiae; basal segment of tarsus of fore 
and mid legs about as long as the other two segments together, of hind legs 
twice as long (hind tarsal ratios 4^ : i : 15) ; blaw slender, weakly curved, with 
a pre-apical tooth. Tibiae and tarsi with microscopic pubescence (finer than 
on antennae) ; femora, tibiae and tarsi with a few fine bristly cilia ; all tibiae 
with two apical spurs, ono rather stronger than its fellow. 

Abdomen with nine visible tergites ; first segment narrower than, and partly 
concealed by, metathorax, somewhat fleshy, with a short seta each side ; other 
segments of normal annular form ; tergites 2-8 each with a single row of 
spaced setae inserted between the mid-line and the posterior margin, tergite q 
with a similar row anterior to the middle and a group of setae near the caudal 
margin. Hind margin of last tergite produced medially into two papillar 
processes, each furnished apically with a long bristle (fig. 4). Dorsal telson flap 
with two pairs of upstanding bristles on the disc, lateral telson flaps ciliated but 
without anal spines or sensory areas. 

Epidermal sculpture of upperside of head a fine shagreen, of abdominal 
tergites a transverse irregular reticulation. 

The copulatory apparatus has been extruded from iho abdomen. As seen 
from above (fig. 5), a large, colourless, fleshy sac (presumably the swollen fused 
bases of the seminal vesicles) bears medially a simple rod-like penis, flanked, 
below, by a pair of short, curved, pointed, lamellar appendages. Beneath the 
sac, at either side, a long fusiform clasper, apically pointed and incurved, is 
articulated to a series of longitudinally disposed muscles. 

Length of insect 1*04 mm. 

Nymph (late instar) (fig. 7). 

Colour pale yellowish with black eyes. 

Antennae with the two first flagellar segments weakly curved, the long cilia 
disposed as in the imago, the sensory spines not distinguishable. Tarsi of two 
sub-equal segments. Meso- and metathorax each bearing a pair of tiny rudi- 
mentary wing pads. Last abdominal tergite simple. Otherwise as in imago. 

Length 0*95 mm. 

9 • A female of this species was unfortunately lost in the course of prepara- 
tion for mounting. It had large eyes produced hindwardly even more than in 
the male. No other structural details were noted. Length 1-3 mm. 
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New Hebrides : Espiritu Santo, Hog Harbour, in camp. 8th 
February 1927. One , one $, four nymphs. 

Type cf nymph in Hope Collection, Oxford University 
Museum. 

The processes of the last abdominal tergite of the male are 
probably peculiar to that sex, functioning as tactile sensory organs 
accessory to copulation. Antennal sensory spines were found by 



Fig, I. Liposcelis hakefi, ^ { 2. Same, thoracic sternites ; 3, Nanops^cus 
ocemicus S > 4* Same, apex of abdomen, above ; 5. Same, (S genitalia, dorsal 
aspect ; 6. Same, laxitenna (nine segments) ; 7. Same, thorax of nymph ; 8. Same, 
labit^m and maxilla (nymph), from below ; 9. Same, mandibles (nymph) from 
above. 

Scales.— A. Figs 1 and 3 (fig., 7 slightly more enlarged) ; B» figs, 2, 4^^$, 9, 
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Ribaga on the distal segments of the flagellum in Dorypteryx 
albicans Rib. 1907, and recently such spines somewhat resembling 
those of the present insect have been detected by Womersley in 
the Campodeidae (E.M.M. 1928, Ixiv, p. 65). Of phylogenetic 
interest is the occurrence of wing rudiments in the nymph, a 
phenomenon only once previously recorded in connection with an 
apterous Psocid {Hyperetes britannicus Harrison, 1916). 

This species is distinguishable from all other described mem- 
bers of the sub-family, except Pachytroctes brunneus Rib., by the 
body ciliation, and from the named species by the colour and, 
apparently, by the relatively larger eyes. 

3. Caecilius — < >? sp. 

Qne nymph in the last instar of a yellowish species with black eyes. 

Length (in alcohol) 1*72 mm. 

New Hebrides : Espiritu Santo, Hog Harbour, 23rd May 1927. 

4. — I — ^ — , — . — . — ,? gen. et sp. 

A last instar nymph of a winged species, its relationship not certainly 
determinable. It has somewhat the facies of an Ectopsocus, but differs in 
several respects from the respresentatives of that genus. The tarsal structure 
suggests Caeciliid affinities. Colour brownish, hirsute. 

Length 1*37 mm. 

New Hebrides : Espiritu Santo, Hog Harbour, 9th March 1927. 

9 West Mall, CHfton, Bristol. 

March 1928. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE INSECT FAUNA 
OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

BY K. G. BLAIR, B.SC., F.E.S. 

The fauna and flora of the Isle of Man is of peculiar interest 
to students of all branches of natural history on account of the 
special advantages it affords for the study of distribution. It is 
generally supposed that during the Glacial period the whole island 
was covered by the ice-sheet, the movements of which smoothed 
down the contours, widening the valleys and rounding off the hills, 
but which effectually extinguished all life in the district. Whatever 
life we now find there must then have arrived subsequently to the 
disappearance of the ice, some of it at least by means of land 
connections, which remained for some time, with the neighbouring 
districts of Scotland, England, Wales and Ireland. How long 
these connections remained, and in what order they were inter- 
rupted by the encroachments of the sea, are points upon which 
light may be thrown by the study of the fauna and flc^a of the 
island in relation to those of the surrounding countries. 

As regards the entomology of the island, many lists of captures 
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and species noted have been published, but these refer almost 
entirely to the Lepidoptera and Coleoptera ; of other orders a few 
isolated records are all that exist 

It is with great pleasure therefore that we find that the Manx 
Museum in Part III of its Catalogue (1927) has issued lists of these 
two orders, based mainly on the collections in its possession, but 
also including' the names of many further species recorded or 
reputed to have occurred in the island. It is unfortunate that 
these lists are not quite as complete as they might be, a good 
many records having apparently been overlooked. It is with the 
object of making them a little more complete that I bring forward 
such additional records as have come to my notice together with 
short lists of such further species as two brief holidays spent on 
the island enable me to add, I have also lO' thank my friend Mr. 
J. L. Henderson for a list of beetles collected by Mr. C. I. Paton 
and now in his collection. 

Lepidoptera. The Rev. H. A. Stowcll’s list of Lepidoptera 
(infra) contains the following names* which do not figure in the 
Manx Museum Catalogue : — 

Nudana mundana, Noctua hrunnea, N, mhi, N. castanea var. neglecta, 
Mamestra irifoUi, Hydroecia nicHians, JAthopdiane soda, Hypemdes costae-- 
strigalis, Pseudoterpna pfuinata, OrthoUiha limifata, Thera firmata and 
Boarmia cinctaria. 

My own captures include the following additional species : — 

Ewnichtis protea, Rivula serkealis, Zandognatha tarsipennalis, Acidalia 
immiitata, /I. virgularia,, Cidaria pyraliata, Xanthorrhoi^ sociata and Pericoma 
alchemillata, thus bringing up the total to 321. 

Another capture worth recording is a fine black cf of Rusina 
tenehrosa^ for the identification of which I am indebted to Mr. 
W. H, T. Tams. 

CoLROPTERA, The earliest list of any length was that published 
by Stowell, most of whose records are included in the list now 
published by the Manx Museum. Subsequent lists were published 
by Dr. J. W. Ellis, J. R. Le B. Tomlin, and numerous notes in 
the Ent. Mo. Mag., with a longer paper on ‘The Coleoptera of 
the Isle of Man ’ as a vice-president’s address to the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Entomological Society, by Dr. J. H. Bailey. The 
latter is a most interesting review of the subject, in which, though 
no complete list of the beetles is given, most of the species known 
to him to occur in the island are mentioned with a brief note of 
their habitat. 

The Manx Museum list is based upon Dr. Bailey’s collection, 
hPw in their possession, but many species recorded by other col- 

♦ AUcfed, where necessary, to confbrm with South's * Moths of the British Isles/ 
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lectors are also included. In the following list are included such 
additional published records as have come tO' my notice, together 
with the place of publication, as well as the names of further 
species collected by Mr. Paton and myself. 

Dyschiritis thoracicus, Amara ovata v. admnantina (Paton), Bemhidium 
pallidipenne, Demetrias atricapillus, Brychius elevatus, Coelambus inaequalis, 
C. impressopunctatus, Hydroporus septentnonalis , H, erythrocephalus, H. 
umhrosus, Gyrinus urinator, G. marinus, Cymhiodyta marginelhis, Helochares 
punctaius (Paton), Hydrochus angustatus, Ochthebius pygniaeus, Hydmena 
riparia, Homalota luieipes (Tomlin), H. cauta (Tomlin), Falagria sulcata 
(Bailey), F, sulcatula (Bailey and ElUs), Tachyporus formosus, Tachinus 
palUpes, Ocypus brunnipes (Paton), Stenus mono, S. declaratus (Tomlin), 
Bledius atricapillus, Ancyrophonis aureus (Paton), Homalium salicis (Stowell), 
H. vile, Anisotoma hadia (Tomlin), Necrophorus vespillo, Choleva chryso- 
meloides (Tomlin), Halyzia iS-guttata, Cryptophagus celJaris (Tomlin), Atomaria 
analis (Tomlin), Phylloperiha horticola (Paton), Anomala aenea, Telephorus 
flavilahris, Trigonogenius globulus (Bailey), Adimonia tanaceti, Phaleria 
cadaverina (Paton), Anthicus angustatus (Ellis) (possibly identical with A. scoticus 
of Bailey), Otiorrhynchus atroapterus (Paton and myself), Sitones suturalis 
(Stowell) and Ceuthorrhynchus marginatus (Bailey), making a total of 836. 

Myrmecopora uvida; Bailey’s earlier record of this species was subsequently 
corrected to M. brevipes (Ent. Mo. Mag., 1909, p. 63). 

The papers in which these records may be found are as 
follows : — ' 

Stowell, H. A, — ^The Zoologist, 1862, p. 7895. 

,, ,, Thwaites’ ‘Isle of Man,’ 1863 (with seve- 

ral additions to the previous list). 

Ellis, J. W. — Journ. Isle of Man Nat. Hist. Soc. II, 1892, 
P- 45* 

Tomlin, J. R. Le B. — lEnt Mo. Mag. 1905, p. 252. 

Bailey, J. H. — >Proc. Lancs. & Chesh. Ent. Soc. 1907, p. t8 . 

It is much to be hoped that the publication of these lists by 
the Manx Museum will stimulate the study of Entomology by 
residents in the island, and that active collecting in other orders 
will in time enable the Museum to issue still further lists, so that 
the peculiarly interesting fauna of Man, and its limitations, may be 
known and analysed, and the evidence that it affords for the study 
of the problems of distribution duly weighed. 

120 Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 

March 2^th, 1920. 


Oxypoda vipina Kr. (humidula Kr.) withdrawn from the British List . — 
Being doubtful of the identification of the specimens in my collection standing 
under this name, I sent one of them to Col. Deville for his opinion. Col. Deville 
returned it as O. induta ReyssO. pectita Sharp, at the same time most kindly 
sending me two specimens of O. vicina, which is quite distinct. Asl O. vtcina 
was introduced to the British List on my specimens, it will have to be with- 
drawn. — B. S. Williams, 15 Kingcroft Road, Harpenden ; May x6th, 1928. 
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Occurrence of Lithostygnus serripennis Broun, a New Zealand Colydiid 
beetle, at Reigate, — Before leaving Reigatc last year I went through an accu- 
mulation of ccillar rubbish, in particular for Cartodere jUiforwis and Corticaria 
CYenicollis, which had previously occurred thei<*in. Among the -usual cellar 
beetles tiaken was a minute insect of Latridiid aspect, quite unknown to me. 
I submitted this specimen to Mr. K. G. Blak, of the British Museum (Natural 
History), who recognised it as belonging to the New Zealand genus Lithostygnus, 
I have now to thank my friend, Commander J. J. Walker, who concurs with 
Mr. Blair that the insect is Lithostygnus serripennis Broun. I am at a loss to 
explain its presence in my wine cellar, as T had no produce of New Zealand in 
stock, and can only surmise that this very small species was introduced with 
other packing, although it was alive when taken. — C. E. Stott, Armitage, 
Staffs. : May ist, 1928. 

[The genus Lithostygnus (Colydiidae) was established in 1B86 by Major 
Broun (Manual N.Z. Coleoptera, p. 950) for L. dostatus Br., a minute insect 
* undoubtedly allied to the European Langelandia/ which was found among 
decaying vegetable matter at Howick, in the North Island of New Zealand; 
and two other specimens of the genus, L. serripennis and L. cuneiceps, were 
subsequently described by him (Bull. N.Z. Institute, I, iii, pp. These 

thjree species, the types of which are now in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, are closely similar to each other, and are remarkable for 
their minute size (about mm.), the largely developed and laterally expanded 
prothorax, and the boldly sculptured and costate elytra. I possess a specimen 
of L. cuneiceps from Ophir, South Island, which was given to me in New 
Zealand under the name of Metophthalmm asperatus Woll., a Madeiran 
Latridiid to which it bears a certain superficial resemblance. All of them appear 
to be of very retiring habits and exceedingly scarce ; and how a member of this 
recondite Antipodean g^nus has managed to find its way to the South of England 
must, I think, remain an unexplained mystery for the present. — JJ.W.] 

A moorland form of Carahus nitend L.— As a' general rule, the specimens of 
C. nitens which occur on our northern moors arc decidedly smaller and darker 
than the specimens which occur either in the south or in loss elevated localities, 
the difference being manifest in both sexes. The average length in my moorland 
specimens is 14 mm., and in the soulhern specimens 17 mm., while the difference 
in brilliance is most marked, one specimen from Kgglestone in Teesdale being 
almost blafek and aippronching var. niger Semenow. The difference is obvious 
in Yorkshire specimens, examples from Teesdale, the Cleveland Moors and our 
local' Scorborough moorlands belonging to the small dark Term, while examples 
from the low commons south of the Wolds, e.g., Allerthorpe Common and 
Skipworth Common, Ixdong to the larger, more brilliant form. I have, however, 
taken one specimen of the latter at an elevation of 8ao ‘feet on Eston Nab, near 
Middlesbrough (20.iv.27), so that there is not compete segretion of the two 
forms. I suggest for the smaller, darker race the name of altkohns. — Oeo. 
B. Walsh, Linthorpe, Stepney Drive, Scarborough : May $th, 1928. 

Early Micro-Lepidoptera in the Isle of Wight. — While staying at Ventnor 
in the first half of April, 1928, I paid several visits (dtiily from April 5th to 9th, 
and again on April X2th) to the .southern slope of St, Boniface Down, and was 
interested to see how many Mkro-T.epidoptera were already on the wing in that 
sunny locality, no doubt as a result of the long spell of mild weather. Pyrausta 
cespitalis Sqhiff. was common, and one was noticed to be already in worn 
'cc^^tion on April .6th. On that date a male Eucosma fractifasciana Hw. was 
also found, and two days later a female of the same species was captured, as 
well as several males. A single specimen of Phthorimaea acuminatella Sire, was 



taken on April 9tli. An example of Mompha misella Schiff. occurred among 
Helianthemitm Chamaecistus on April 6th, and several on the 12th, the leaf 
mining larvae of this species being common at the same time. Elachista 
stahilella' Fr. and E. nigreVa Hw. (mostly tjie form described as E, consortella 
Stt. in the first edition of Mr. Meyrick’s ‘ Handbook ’) were frequent on the 
turf from the 5th onwards. Among hawthorn Nepticula ignohilella Stt. was 
found from the 6th onwards, Ornix anglicella Stt. and Lithocolletis oxyacanthae 
Fr. from the 8th, several specimens of each being taken. Lithocolletis 
messamella Z. was common enough among Quercus ilex. Pancalia leuwen- 
hoekella L. and Incurvaria muscalella F,, which had been noticed in the same 
spot on April 19th of the previous year, were expected, but not met with. In a 
neighbouring locality Gracilana syringella ‘F. and Elachista rufocinerea Hw. 
(males) were on the wing on April 9th. Hibernating species were represented 
by Depressaria capreolella Z. (rather common), D. rotundella Dgl. (one on 
April 6th), D. purpurea Hw., Cerostoma caudella L. (one on April 9th) and 
Acrolepia granitella Tr. (common). The number of specimens seen was more 
remarkable than the number of species, and none of the species seen could be 
described as uncommon- Possibly it is only my imperfect acquaintance with 
south-coast localities in spring which makes me regard this abundance of small 
moths so early in the season as somewhat exceptional. — E. G. R. Waters, 
184 Woodstock Road, Oxford : May 6 th, 1928. 


Society 

Entomological Society of London : Wednesday, March 21st, 1928. — Mr. 
J. E. Collin, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : — Major C. P. Bradshaw, 
Cavalry Club, Piccadilly, W. ; R. C. R. Crewdson, The Grange, Delamere, 
Northwich, Cheshire ; H. O. Francis, 5 East Barnet Road, New Barnet, Herts. •. 
W. V. Harris, Asst. Entomologist, Dept, of Agriculture, Monogoro, Tanganyika 
Territory ; G. Salt, The Bussey Institution, Forest Hills, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
A, E. Minter, 148 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 

Mr. N. D. Riley, on behalf of Professor J. W. Heslop Harrison, com- 
municated some notes on Melanism criticising a communication of Mr, W. 
Mansbridge on this subject. Mr. H. Donisthorpe gave an account, illustrated 
by diagrams, of homologies of the mouth parts of some insects. Capt. A. F. 
Hemming exhibited and discussed a new Indian species of the genus Lycaenopsis. 
Professor E. B. Poulton discussed or communicated the following : (i) Dr. 
V. G. L. van Someren on intermediates between Danaida formosa and D. 
mercedonia in the area between their respective ranges ; (2) A reversal of the 
usual Geometrid twig-like attitude in a leaf stalk-like larva of the genus 
Cahera J (3) The Madeiran moth Blastohasis lignea WIsm., taken in N.E. 
Ireland in 1902 ; (4) Some methods of collecting Lepidoptera, by Dr. V. G. L, 
van Someren ; (5) Notes bearing on Unisexuality in insects, by Dr. J. W. Munro. 

The following papers were read : — (i) * A Permian fossil damselfly from the 
Falkland Islands,’ by Dr. R, J. Tillyard, F.R.S. ; (2) * Some remarks on the 
Devonian fossil insects from the Rhynie Churst Beds, Old Red Sandstone,^ by 
Dr. R. J, Tillyard, F.R.S. ; (3) ‘ Revision of the European Bees allied to 
Psithyms quadricolor,* by O. W. Richards, B.A. ; (4) ‘ Notes on the Odonata 
of Yunnan, with descriptions of new species,* by Mr, K, J. Morton; (5) * Col- 
lected records relating to insect migration,’ by Mr. C. B. Williams, M.A. ; 
(6) ' Sloperia ahmed and Tuttia leuseae, two rare Algerian Hesperids,’ by Mr. 
A. Goodman ; (7) * On the abdominal glands in certain N. American Argynnids,’ 
by Dr. H,’ Kltringham, M.A. ; (8) ‘ Two Japanese aquatic glow-worms,’ by Mr. 
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Okada (communicated by Mr. K. G. Blair) ; (9) ‘ Odonata of the African Con- 
tinent,’ by Lt.-Col. F. C. Fraser, I.M.S. ; (10) * Polymorphism in horned beetles,’ 
by Mr. G. J. Arrow; (ii) ‘The variability of species in the Lepidoptera, with 
reference to abundance and sex,’ by Dr. R. A. Fisher and Mr. E. B. Ford ; 
(12) ‘ On the systematic position of Anomoses (Lepidoptera, Homoneura),’ by 
Mr. A, Philpott.— S. A. Neave, Hon. Sec. 

BRITISH GALL MIDGES. II. LESTODIPDOSIS Kieffer. 

BY H. F. BARNES, B.A., F.E.S. 

{Continued from p. 76.) 

Key for the separation of species. 

A. Males. 

A. Stem of 3rd flagellar segment not more than times as long as broad. 

B. Stem of 12th flagellar segment over times and not more than 2^ 
times as long as broad. 

(Stem of loth flagellar segment over 2J times and not 
more than 4 times as long as broad ; palpi not readily 
visible in type slide.) 

acanthoidis sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 31 1), 

BB. Stem of 12th flagellar segment over 3^ times and not more than 5 
times as long as broad. 

(Stem of loth flagellar segment over 2^ times and not 
more than 4 times as long as broad ; 3rd palp seg- 
ment over 2I times and .not more than 3]^ times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment 4I times and not 
more than 5 times as long as broad, and about 
times as long as 3rd.) 

traili sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 317; paratypes, Cecid. 318, 253, 481). 
A A. Stem of 3rd flagellar segment over i§ times and not more than 3 times as 
long as broad. 

B. Stem of loth flagellar segment over times and not more than 2^ 
times as long as broad. 

C. 3rd palp segment about times as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment about times as long as broad, 
and 1 4 times as long as 3rd; stem of 12th flagellar 
segment 3 to 3^ times as long as broad.) 

rosatum sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 335). 

CC. 3rd palp segment 2 to 2^ times as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment over 3 times and not more than 
3ii times as long as broad, and slightly longer than 
3rd ; stem of 12th flagellar segment about 3 times as 
long as broad.) 

pyri sp. n, 

(type, Cecid. 504 ; paratypes, Cecid. 505, 506). 
BB. Stem of loth flagellar segment over 24 times and not more than 4 
times as long as broad. 

C. Stem of 12 flagellar segment over times and up to 2^ times as 
long as broad. 

D. 3rd palp segment 2 to 2^ times as long as broad. 

{4th .palp seglnent over .-3} times and not 4i times as 



long as broad, and just under times as long as 

ard-) 

miki sp. i\. 

(type, Cecid. 308; paratype, Cecid. 106). 
DD. 3rd palp segment 2^ to 3^ times as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment about 3I times as long as broad, and 
slightly longer than 3rd.) 

L. pinisp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 63 ; paratypes, Cecid. 100, 102). 
CC. Stem of 12 flagellar segment over 2^ times and not more than 3.^ 
times as long as broad. 

D. 3rd palp segment 2 to 2^ times as long as broad. 

E. 4th palp segment over 4^ times and not more than 5 times 
as long as broad, and about i| times as long as 3rd. 

viburni sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 337 ; paratype, Cecid, 500). 
EE. 4th palp segment 3I to 4 times as long as broad, and 
about times as long as 3rd. 


macrorosae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 303 ; paratype, Cecid. 301). 
DD. 3rd palp segment over 2^ times and up to 3I times as long as 
broad. 

(4th palp segment about 5 times as long as broad, and 
about i§ times as long as 3rd.) 

pisi sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 327 ; paratypes, Cecid. 108, 492). 
CCC. Stem of 12th flagellar segment 3J times and not more than 5 
times as long as broad. 

D. 3rd palp segment over 2^ times and up to 3^ times as long as 
broad. 

E. 4th palp segment 2 to times as long as broad, and 
equal to or slightly shorter than the 3rd. 

achilleae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 323; paratypes, Cecid. 319, 321.). 
EE. 4th palp segment 3J to just over 4 times as long as broad, 
and about one-third again as long as 3rd. 

aprimihi sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 392 ; paratypes, Cecid. 393, 495). 
EEE. 4th palp segment 4^ times and not more than 5 times as 
long as broad, and over li times as long as 3rd. 

frireni Kieff. 

(Cecid. 41 1). 

CCCC Stem of 12th flagellar segment over 5 times as long as broad. 

(3rd palp segment over 2J times and not more than 3^ 
times as long as broad, 4th palp segment over 3I 
times and not 4^ times as long as broad, and slightly 
longer than 3rd,) 

jacobeae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 313 ; paratypes, Cecid. 316, 57, 107)- 


B. Females. 

A. Neck of 3rd flagellar segment 2| to 3 times as long as broad. 

(Neck of loth flagellar segment to 3 times as long 
as broad, 12th flagellar segment 2^ to 3^ times as 
long as broad at its base ; 3rd palp segment 2 to 2J 
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times as long as broad, 4th palp segment 2 to 3 
times as long as broad and slightly longer than 3rd.) 

pint sp. n, 

(type, Cecid. 374; paratypes, Cecid, 375, 47, loi, 103). 

AA. Neck of 3rd flagellar segment 3 to 4 times as long as broad. ^ 

(Nock of loth flagellar segment 3 to 4 times as long as 
broad, 12th flagellar segment about 2^ times as long 
as broad at its base ; 3rd palp segment over 3^ times 
and not 3 times as long as broad, 4th palp segment 
over 3 times and not more than 3^ times as long as 
broad, and equal in length to the 3rd.) 

achilleae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 322 ; paratypes, Cecid. 320, 319). 



<? Ftg- 4‘ ^ 

3rd and 4th palp segments of (A) L. pisi, (B) L. achilleae, (C) L* pyri, (D) I*. 
miku 

AAA. Neck of 3rd flagellar segment 3^ to 4^ times as long as broad. 

B- Neck of loth flagellar segment 3^ to 4^ times as long as broad. 

(i2th flagellar segment about 3 times as long as broad 
at its base; 3rd palp segment over 2^ times and not 
3^ times as long as broad, 4th palp segment over 3^ 
times and not 4^ times as long as broad, and slightly 
longer than 3rd.) 

solani sp, n. 

(type, Cecid. 336). 

BB. Neck of loth flagellar segment 4J to $4 times as long as broad. 

C, 1 2th flagellar segment about 3 times as long as broad at its base. 
(Palp portions as above.) 

solani sp. n. 

CC. 1 2th flagellar segment about 34 times as long as broad at its base. 
D, 3rd palp segment over 24 and not 34 times as long as broad, 
4th palp Segment over 34 times and not 44 times as long 
as broad, and about 14 times as long as 3rd 

pUcatricis sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 333). 

DD. 3rd palp segment 3 times as long as broad, 4th palp segment 
over 44 times as broad and about one-third as long again 
V ^ ’ as 3rd. 

hiemcii sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 330 ; paratype, Cecid. 2tZ), 
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CCC. i2th flagellar segment about 4 times as long as broad at its base. 

(3rd palp segment over 2^ times and not 3I times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment over times and 
not more than times as long as broad, and about 
about times as long as 3rd.) 

jacobeae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 314; paratype, Cecid. 501). 

BBB. Neck of 10th flagellar segment 5^ to 6-^ times as long as broad. 

C, 12th flagellar segment about 3 times as long as broad at its base. 

D. 3rd palp segment over 2^ times and not 3^ times as long as 
broad. 

E. 4th palp segment over 3 times and not more than 3^ times 
as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment equal in length to 3rd palp segment.) 

miki sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 309 ; paratypes, Cecid. 4S, 310). 

EE. 4th palp segment over 4^ times and not more than 5I 
times as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment just under times as long as 3rd 
palp segment.) 

lanceolatae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 330; paratype, Cecid. 281). 

CC. 1 2th flagellar segment about 3I times as long as broad at its base. 

D. 3rd palp segment about 2 to 2^ times as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment over times and not more than 4 
times as long as broad, and almost equal in length 
to the 3rd.) 


DD. Other palp proportions. 


giardi Kieff. 

(Cecid. 349, 476, 59). 


hieracii, sp. n. 

CCC. 1 2th flagellar segment about 4I times as long as broad at its base. 
D. 3rd palp segment about 2 to 2^ times as long as broad. 

(4th palp segment about 3 times as long as broad, and 
slightly longer than 3rd.) 


pyri sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 324 ; paratypes, Cecid. 507, 508), 
DD. 3rd palp segment 3^ times and not more than 4^ times as long 
as broad. 

(4th palp segment just over 5 times as long as broad, 
and slightly longer than 3rd.) 

frireni Kieff. 

(Cecid. 412, 413). 

BBBB. Neck of loth flagellar segment to times as long as broad. , 

(i2th flagellar segment about 4^ times as long as broad 
at its base ; palp proportions as above.) 

pyri sp. n. 

A AAA. Neck of 3rd flagellar segment 4^ to 5^ times as long as broad. 

B, Neck of 10th flagellar segment 3^ to 4J times as long as broad. 

(3rd palp segment 3J times and not more than 4^ times 
as long as broad, 4th palp segment 3 to 3J times as 
long as broad, and slightly longer than 3rd.) 

hordeisp*n» ^ 

(type, Cecid. 331). 
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BB. Neck of loth flagellar segment 44 to 54 times as long as broad. 

C. 1 2th flagellar segment not 3 times as long as broad at its base. 

(3rd palp segment over 2| times and not 3;^ times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment over 4^ times and 
not 5i times as long as broad, and just over 1^ times 
as long as 3rd.) ^ 

affmis sp. n, 

(type, Cccid. 334; paratypo, Cccid, 116). 
CC. 1 2th flagellar segment about 3 times as long as broad at its base. 

(3rd palp segment over 2i times and not 3I times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment over 3^ times and 
not 4^ times as long as broad, and slightly longer 
than 3rd.) 

trifolii sp. n.* 

(type, Cecid. 33S). 

CCC. 12th flagellar segment about 4 times as long as broad at its base. 
(Palp proportions as in trifolii sp. n.) 

pisi sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 326 ; paratypes, Cecid. 325, 35, 493, 494). 
BBB. Neck of loth flagellar segment 5^ to 6| times as long as broad. 

C. 3rd palp segment about 2 to 2^ times as long as broad. 

D. 4th palp segment over 3! times and not more than 4 times as 
long as broad. 

(i2th flagellar segment about 2^ times as long as broad 
at its base; 4th palp segment about times as long 
as 3rd.) 

acanthoidis sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 312; paratypes, Cecid. 60, 480). 
DD. 4th palp segment about 4I times as long as broad. 

(i2th flagellar segment missing in type; 4th palp seg- 
ment just under times as long as 3rd.) 

. tragopogonis sp. n. 

(type, Cecid, 328). 

CC. 3rd palp segment over 2^ times and not 3^ times as long as broad. 
D. 4th pstlp segment over 3 times and not more than 3i times as 
long as broad. 

(i2lh flagellar segment about 3 times as long as broad 
at its base ; 4th palp segment <*^ual to 3rd in length.) 

miki sp. n,' 

DD, 4th palp segment over 3^ times and not 4^ times as long as 
broad. 

(12th flagellar .segment about 3 times as long as broad 
at its base; 4th palp .segment slightly longer than 

Srd.) 

cifsii S'p. n. 

(type, Cecid. 313; paratypes, Cecid. 49, 496), 
BBBB. Neck of 10th flagellar segment over times and not more than 7I times 
as long as broad. 

(3rd palp segment 3^ times and not more than 4I times 
as long as broad, 4th palp segment 3 to 3I times as 
long as broad, and slightly longer than 3rd; 12th 

— . ? previously (Ent. Mo. Mag,, Ixi, p, 246, jpas) been wrongly recorded as 

tnfoln E,ubs. 
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flagellar segment 3-^ to 4 times as broad at its base.) 

muricatae sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 329). 

AAAAA. Neck of 3rd flagellar segment 5^! to times as long as broad. 

B. Neck of loth llagellar segment to times as long as broad, 

C. i2lh flagellar segment not 3 times as long as broad at its base. 

(3rd palp segment over 2I limes and not 3I times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment over 4-^- times and 
r\ot 5^ times as long as broad, and just over times 
as long as 3rd.) 

affinis sp. n. 

(type, Cecid. 334 ; paratype, Cecid. 116). 

CC. 1 2th flagellar segment about 3 times as long as broad at its base. 

(3rd palp segment over 2^ times and not 3,^^ times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment over 3^ times and 
not 4^ times as long as broad, and slightly longer 
than 3rd.) 

trifolii sp. n. 

BB. Neck of loth flagellar segment 5.^ to 61 times as long as broad. 

(3rd palp segment over 2.} times and not 3.^ times as 
long as broad, 4th palp segment over 3^^ times and 
not 4^ times as long as broad, and slightly longer 
than 3rd ; 12th flagellar segment about 3 times as 
long as broad at its base.) 

cifsii sp. n. 



C 3) 

Fig. S. 

Outlines of flagellar segments of female (A) L. pisi, (B) L. achilleae, (C) L. 
pyri, (D) L. hofdeL 
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Summary. 

Twenty “four new species of Lestodiplosis KielT. have been 
described. Several of these may be of economic importance in 
holding in check outbreaks of injurious midges. For example, 
L. pyri sp. n. lives in its larval stage at the expense of Dasyneura 
pyri Bouch^, L. pisi spl n. lives on the larvae of Contarinia pisi 
Winn., L. trifolii sp. n. attacks Dasytieiira tnfolii F. Lw., and 
L. hordei sp. n. attacks Colomyia hordei Barnes. Others of the 
genus attack beneficial midges ; for example, L. cirsii, lanceolatae 
and acanthoidis spp. n., whose larvae feed on midge larvae which 
help in diminishing the number of potential thistle seed : and tw^o 
species, L. pint and macrorosae spp. n. are thought to feed on 
other gall midges which feed on aphides. Still others feed on other 
midges which so far as is known are of no great importance be- 
cause they feed on wild plants of no economic value. 

Corrigendum. — On p. 74 antea, lines 14 and 15 from bottom, for *' Dasymwa 
achiJleae Kteff.’ read ' Macroldbis achilleae Rubs.’ ; and on line 7 from bottom, 
read ' Macro! abis achilleae Rubs.’ 

South-Eastern Agricultuml College, Wye, Kent. 

May iSth, 1927, 


XANTHOLINUS LINEARIS Ol. AND X, LONGIVENTRIS Heer. 

BY THE REV. C. E. TOTTENHAM, M.A. 

The object of these remarks is to show that X. longiventris 
Heer should be given specific rank, instead of being treated as a 
mere variety of X. Unewris 01., as is generally done in literature 
and in the recent catalogues. Coming across the two species in 
quantities in flood refuse at the beginning of this year, I took the 
opportunity to exanAie a very large number of both, about two 
hundred in all, and the following are the conclusions I have arrived 
at through these observations. 

Firstly, although X. hngivenins is as a rule slightly darker 
than X. Unearis, this is a very variable character and cannot be 
relied upon for the determination of the two. Neither can the 
dorsal series of the thoracic punctures be rearded as a satisfactory 
character, although the general tendency is for these to be more 
numerous in X. linearis. But since specimens of X. longiventris 
occur with more punctures than some specimens of X. linearis this 
characteristic is of no practical value. 

Secondly, there are certain characteristics which seem to be 
sufficiently permanent to justify the separation of the two as dis- 
tinct species. The elytra in X. longiventris are slightly longer, a 
point which can be appreciated by comparison ; also they are not 
s<^strongIy and more sparingly punctured than in X. Unearh, the 
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space between the punctures being smoother and consequently 
more shiny. I found I was able to separate all the specimens 
examined by the puncturation of the elytra alone. But by far 
the easiest and most definite distinguishing characteristic is that 
pointed out in Johnson and Halbert’s list of Irish Beetles (p. 657). 
When examined under a high power it will be seen that in X. line- 
aris the surface of the thorax between the punctures is covered 
with fine transverse scratches, whereas in X. longiventris it is 
quite smooth and consequently more shhiing. These lines can just 
be noticed with a lens which will magnify fifteen diameters, but 
when seen under a higher po-wer they form a character which 
enables the two< species to be at once easily distinguished. 

In view of the abundant difference between the two insects as 
shown by the above distinguishing features, there seems to be no 
reasonable ground for not regarding them as distinct species. And 
that one must so do is further proved by the study of the aedeagus. 

The aedeagus is bulbous in form, narrowing at the apex to a 
wide bottle-neck ; the dorsal surface of the bulb consists of a cir- 
cular plate, separate from the ventral surface, which extends round 
the bulb on all sides. By pressure, in fresh specimens, the internal 
sac can be evaginated from the opening at the apex of the bulb, 
and it'is in the armature of the internal sac that a marked differ- 
ence between the two species will be found. In both species, on 
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the basal portio-ii (when evaginated) of the sac there are two rows 
of strong spines on opposite surfaces of the sac (four rows in all). 
In X. lineans these spines are more slender and a few more in 
number. These rows are marked a in the accompanying figures. 
Beyond them, towards the apex, the sac is slightly narrowed and 
widened again, before being narrowed once more to the apex. On 
this widened portion some more strong .spurs will be found. In 
X. longiventris there are two rows each consisting of four or five 
of these, whereas in X, linearis there are only present the two 
basal spines, these being much longer (b in fig.). In addition to 
the differences in the armature of the internal sac, the two species 
appear also to differ somewhat in the shape of the bulb, which is 
longer in X. lineans ^ the dorsal plate being less circular in outline. 
With these differences in the aedeagus X, linearis and X, longi- 
ventris must undoubtedly be regarded as twO' distinct species. 

A remarkable fact in connection with the large number of these 
beetles met with in flood-refuse at Richmond in January last was 
that, although in X, longiventris the proportion of the sexes was 
about equal, in X. linearis only three per cent, were males, the two 
species being equally abundant. 

6o Mt. Ararat Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

June iBih, 1928. 


COLKOPTERA IN NORTH-EAST CO. DUBIffN. 

BY EITGENE o’MAHONY. 

The majority of tlic following beetles are rare or local or not 
recorded for the county in ‘A List of the Beetles of Ireland,^ by 
the Rev. W. F. Johnson and J. N. Halbert (Proc, R.L Acad., 
ic)02). The localities mentioned are mostly on the coast ; Balgriffan, 
Raheny and Swords are inland, and the North Bull is a sandy 
island to the north of Dublin Harbour connected to the mainland 
at its western end by a bridge. There is a fair amount of timber 
in the district and three or four small streams. Of marsh lands 
the principal are The Pits at Kilbarrack, the Bog of the Loughs in 
Howth, Raheny Quarries, the Brick-pits at Portmarnock and the 
Bog of the Ring in the north of the County, 

Agonum thoreyi v. puellum Dj. occurred at the Pits, Kilbarrack, in stems 
of Typha in company with Atheta (AUanta) incana Er., Stenus pallitarsis Steph. 
and Cyphon ochraceus Steph. (palUdulus Boh,). Bemhidion aeneum Germ., 
under stones on bank of River Mayne at Baldoyle, not common,. B, nitidulum 
Marsh., Clontarf, local. Pogonus chalceus Marsh., Baldoyle, under stones on 
se;|^shore. M^tahletus fomola Gyll., PortmamOck, on the dunes. Brychius 
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glabratus Vill^a (elevatus Panz,), Sluice River, Portmarnock, an(f River Mayne, 
Baldoyle, taken crawling on small branches/ and driftwood. Haliphis immacu^ 
latus Gerli., common at the Pits, Kilbarrack. Hvgrofus (Coelamhus) ^Aineatus 
Zett. and Coelamhus impressopunc tains Sch., Kilbarrack and the Bog of the 
Ring. Hydroporus graniilaris L., two at the Bog of the Ring. Rhantus grapii 
Gyll., Kilbarrack and Raheny Quarries. Cymhiodyta marginella Fab. (ovalis 
Thomis.), Kilbarrack and Raheny Quarries, plentiful. Helophorus aequalis 
Th., Kilbarrack, three or four. H. griseits Hbst., Kilbarrack and Knocknabo'hil, 
Howth, rare. Ochthehiits piinctatus Steph., North Bull, on the dunes and two 
or three at Sutton. I have one specimen from Portmarnock, caught on my coat 
while cycling. O. lejolhi Muls., Howth, Portmarnock and Mnlahide, common 
in the small pools in the boulders. Sphaeridium scarahaeoides F., var. lunatum 
F., Clontarf, Kilbarrack and Portmarnock, frequent. S, hipustulatum F., var. 
marginatum F., Portmarnock, local. Cercyon fristis III. (ininutus Brit, Cat.), 
Kilbarrack, about a dozen taken in the spring of 1927. 

Falagria thoracica Curt., Kilbarrack, rare. F. sulcaia Pavk., Kilbarrack 
and Howth. Diglossa mersa Hal., Baldoyle. Leucoparyphns (Cilca) silphoides 
L., Clontarf, in old hay and cut grass, local. Mycetoporus longiilus TNl'ann., 
Clontarf, frequent. Heferothops (Ji<isiinilis Grav., North Bull, very common in 
tidal refuse for a short time in October. Quedlus maurorufus Grav., Clontarf. 
Q. fiimatus Steph., Ontholcstcs (Leistotrophus) ntitrinus L. and Philonthus 
intermedins Boisd., Clontarf, not common, P. umhrnitlis Grav., Clontarf and 
Balgriffan, rare. Cafius fucicola Curt., South Cliffs, Howth, taken under 
seaweed. XnnthoJinus tricolor F., Clontarf and Kilbarrack, not common. 
Othius lacviusculus Steph., Kilbarrack and Howth. O. myrmecophilus Kies., 
North Bull, not common. Dianous coernlescens Gyll., Clontarf, In hied of 
River Nannikin. Stenus guttula Mull., Sluice River at Portmarnock, <ancl 
Santry River at Raheny, crawling on stones and in moss ; S. cicindeloides 
Grav., Kilbarrack, local ; S. incrassatus Er., Kilbarrack and Clontarf, local. 
S, binotatus Ljun., Kilbarrack, under moss-covered stones. Blcdius spectahilu 
Kr,,i North Bull, on the dunes and swept in the salt-marsh ; B, opacus Block., 
also on the dunes, North Bull. Homalium laevtusciihnn Gyll., Howth, under 
seaweed. H. caesum Grav., Rush, in vegetable refuse. Protemus ovalis Steph., 
Clontarf, by sweeping. Megarthrus denticollis Beck,, Clontarf. Tychus niger 
Payk., Kilbarrack, in moss taken from under a whin bush. Scydinaenus 
(Eumicrus) tarsatus Mull., Clontarf, by sweeping. Liodes (Anisotoma) dtihia 
Kug., North Bull. Hister carhonarius 111 ., and H, neglectus Germ., Kilbarrack 
and Clontarf. Pachylopus (Saprinus) maritimus Steph., Portmarnock. 
Epuraea deleta Er., Clontarf, in fungi, rare. E. ohsoleta F., Murrough, Port- 
marnock, rare. F. angtistula Er., in fungi, Clontarf, rare. Ehizophagns 
depressus Er., Clontarf, under bark, not common. R, perforatus Er., Clontarf 
and Baldoyle; R. dispar Gyll, Clontarf, plentiful under bark. M'onoioma 
picipes Hbst., Clontarf and Kilbarrack, by sweeping, Telmatophilus typhae 
Fall., Clontarf, three or four by -sweeping, rare. Anlherophagtis silaceus Hbst. ; 
since the first capture (in 1924) I have taken three more examples of this species 
at the original locality — the North Bull, (see E.M.M. 1926, p. 94). A. pallens 
Gyll., Clontarf, by sweeping, rare. Atomaria mesomelaena Hbst. {messomelas 
Brit. Cat.), Kilbarrack and Clontarf. Olihrus aeneiis F., Clontarf, Kilbarrack 
and Swords, not rare. Corticaria elongata Humm., Clontarf, by shaking old 
hay, not common. Melanophthahna fttscnla Humm., North Bull, Kilbarrack, 
Portmarnock and Malahide, frequent. Typhaea stercorea Linn, (fumata L.) 
occurs in most of the localities mentioned, usually in single specimens. Cis 
bidentatus 01 , Clontarf, locally common. Octotemnus glahriculus Gylk#a 



number taken in fungi on old tree-stump at the Donahics, Raheny. Aphidccla 
(/J dal fa) ohhterata L., Clonturf, not common. Piillus (Scymnus) suturalis 
Thunb., Clontarf, by sweeping. Heierocertts mariffmlus F., Sutton, Bnldoyle 
and North Bull. 

Al}lioditis acvhalarhis F. occurs in most places. .1. gra}utrius L., Kilbarrack, 
rare. /I. pusillus Hbst., Kilbarrack and Baldoylo. Ceotrupes .spinigcr Marsh,, 
common in most places. G stercorarius L., common. I picked up a specimen 
in Portmarno'Ck which has the same metallic appearance as G. mutator Marsh,, 
but had only seven striae between the suture and the humeral prominence. 
Trixagus (Throscus) dermestoidcs L., Kilbarrack and Raheny. Cyphon padi 
L., Clontarf, not common, Scirtei^ hemisphaertcus L., Kilbarrack, one specimen 
Canthans (Telephorus) >iigrica 7 is Mull., C. peUncida F., Clontarf, local. C. 
pallida Goeze. {hicolor Brit. Cat.), common. Dryophilus pusillus* L., Clontarf, 
frequent under larch. Priohium excavatum ICug. (castanemn Brit. Oat.), 

‘ Swan’s nest,’ Raheny and Blackwood Lane, Porlmiarnock, not common. 
Ernohius mollis L., Clontarf, taken by sweeping. PtiUmis pectinicornis L., 
Clontarf, Raheny and Sutton. I find this specie.s fairly generally distributed, 
in the Clontarf area it might be said to be common, Ochina piinoides Marsh. 
{hedenie Mull,), Clontarf, by sweeping, rather scarce, 

Donacia vulgaris Zsch., Kilbarrack, by sweeping, Gastroulea polygoni L., 
Clontarf, Baldoyle and Raheny, local ; Rush, one specimen by Mr. A. W. Stelfox. 
PsyJliodes cuprea Koch., Clontarf, not common. P. affruis Payk., Clontarf 
and Kilbarrack. Phyllotreta exclamation is Thunb., Clontarf and llowth. P. 
nigtipes F., Kilbarrack. Longitarsis succineus Foud, (laevis AIL), Howth. 
Choragus sheppardt Kirby, Clontarf, under fallen chestnut leaves. 

Otiorrhynchus auropnnetatus Gyll., Clontarf, Kilbarrack, Porlmarnock and 
Malahide, The greater part of the Clontarf habitat was destroyed in 1926-7 by 
road widening. O. ovatus L., Kilbarfrack, 'Brachysomus echinatus Bonsd., 
Clontarf, only one specimen taken .so far. Sitona Uncellus Gyll. and S. griseus 
F., Kilbarrack, one specimen of the farmer occurred at the cast end of the 
North Bull, Barynotus moerens Fab. (elevatus Marsh.), Kilbarrack. Hylohius 
(Curculio) dbietis L., Clontarf, common under chips from felled pines ; Sutton, 
one on workshop window. Phytonomus (Tlypera) arator L. {polygoni L.), 
Drumle'ck Point, Howth, not common. Tanysphynis lemnae F., Kilbarrack and 
Clontarf. Ortho chaetes setiger Beck., Kilbarrack, one specimen taken by 
sweeping. AcaTlcs turhatus Boh., Clontarf and Portmarnock. Orchestos quercus 
L., Clontarf, swept off oak. 

Anoncodes (Nacerdes) melanura Sehmidt., Cush Point, Sutton. Sphaerkstes 
(Salpingus) aeneus Steph. (aetatns Muls.), Clontarf, not common. S, castaneus 
Panz., Clontarf and Howth. Rhinosimus viridipennis Steph., Blackwood Lane, 
Malahide, under bark of fence pole. H, ru-ficollis I.., Clontarf and Howth. 
Meloe proscarahaetis T^, var, evaneus Muls., Blackbanks, Rnhenv. M. violaceus 
Marsh, Raheny and' Howth. Phylan (Heliopathcs) gihhus F., Portmarnock and 
Rush. Phahria cadaverina F., Portmarnock, two shaken out of roots of bents. 
CrypHcus quisqiiilius L,, Portmarnock and Sutton. 

In the above list I have only recorded thOsSe species which I 
have taken myself, and I wish to thank Messrs. Halbert, Tomlin, 
Williams and Dr. Joy for their kindness in naming* some of the 
critical species for me. 

National Museum of Ireland, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

May 2^th, 192S* 
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, SOME WEST INDIAN APHIDIDAE. 

BY FRED. V. THEOBALD, M.A., F.E.S. 

There seem to be so few records of West Indian Aphides that 
I refer here to the few I have in my collection. They were sent 
me by Professor Ballou and Mr. Gowdey. 

Aphis gassy pli Glover, on Ipomoea sp., Barbados, viii.05 ; 
Sour Sop [Anana sp.), Barbados, x.05; on Okra (Hibiscus)^ Fiod- 
den, Barbados, iv. ii ; on GaMardia sp., Barbados, viii.05 (Ballou) ; 
Kingston, Jamaica, 20.viii.20 (Gowdey). The form on Okra, both 
in Barbados and Jamaica, is very small and delicate. 

Aphis nerii Boyer. On Oleander in the Hope Gardens, Jamaica, 
20.viii.20 (Gowdey). 

Aphis muidis Fitch. On maize, Aiitig'ua, ix. 13 (Ballou), and on 
maize in Jamaica (Gowdey). 

Aphis illinoisetisis Schimer. On grapes in Jamaica (Gowdey). 
This is usually placed in the genus Macrosiphiwi and in the same 
as Thomas^ viticola. The West Indian specimens exactly agree 
with N. American specimens sent me labelled Macrosiphum viticola 
Thomas. They certainly do not belong to Macrostphunij and as 
far as I can see ai'e nearest Aphis, 

Toxoptera aurantiae Koch. On Cacao flowers, Montserrat, 
v. II ; Sour Sop or Custard Apple {Anona)^ Barbados, x.05 (Ballou). 

Myzus persicae Sulzer. On cabbages, Jamaica (Ballou). 

Idioptems bfosiUemis Moveira, on Barbados beans, Antigua, 
iii. II (Ballou). This species, described from Brazil, can be dis- 
tinguished from Idioptems nephrolepidis by the cornicles being 
slightly swollen and darker at the apex than base ; by the antennal 
only having sensoria on segment iii, none on iv and v, and by the 
slightly different wing venation. 

Cerataphis lataniae Boisduval, on Palms in Montserrat, v.ix, 
and on Raffia Palms, St. Lucia (Ballou). 

Wye Court, Wye. 

May 2isi, 1928. 


FURTHER NOTES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW BRITISH 
THYSANOPTERA, 

BY RICHARD S. BAGNALL, F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 

{Concluded from p, 99.) 

Thrips dorsalis Bagn. 

1927 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. g, xx, p. 576, 

This is a pretty little species of the tahaci group, pale creamy 
yellow in colour, the abdominal tergites 3-7 being ornamented 



with a transverse bar of greyish brown, making the species very 
distinctive in life. The antenna has joint i white, 2 light brown, 

3 pale grey, 4 and 5 grey-brown distally but pale in the distal half 
or thereabouts, and 6 and 7 grey-brown, the relative lengths (and 
breadths) of 2-7 being 34(23-5) : 44(18) : 43(17) : 35(16) : 46(16) ; 

12-5(8) /i. 

The setae are stout, straight, dark and pointed, and somewhat 
shorter than in tabaci, whilst the fringe of abdominal tergite 8 is 
complete, fragile, and the cilia only 10-14 in length as compared 
with 16-19/W in tahaci. 

Surrey, Woldingham, in numbers on Verhasctim nigrum, July 
1924. I have alsO' taken it in France and Spain. 

Thrips frankeniae Bagn. 

On Frankenia, Blakeney Point, Nov. 1927. 

At my request Prof. F. W. Oliver, F.R.S., very kindly sent me 
specimens of Frankenia laevis for the purpose of searching for this 
insect. It was late in the year, but I succeeded in finding a sadly 
mutilated example consisting of the thorax and wing, the setae of 
the pronotum and fore-wing fortunately proving sufficient to con- 
firm the species' identity. Originally described in 1926 from the 
Mediterranean, where it is probably common on Frankenia spp. 

Baliothrips exilis sp.n. 

Until I secure further material I do not propose to give more 
than a comparative description. The species closely resembles J 5 . 
dispar^ but is manifestly smaller and noticeably narrower, as the 
comparative measurements of the two examples now described and 
a typical example of dispar demonstrate. 



dispar. 

exilis. 

Head, kngth (and breiaclth) 

'SS (>'’<>) 

138(158) 

135 (i6s)/* 

Pronotum length (and breadth) 

17s (250) 

138 (192) 

145 ( 202 )/< 

Mesothorax, breadth 

320 

250 

258/* 

Abdomen, breadth 

3 S 0 

258 

258/2 

Fore- wing, length (and middle breadth) .. 

1030(69) 

715 (54) 

756(56)/* 


The comparative lengths (and breadths) of the tibia are as 
follows : — 


B. dispar .... I 140 (52) : 11 135 (48) : III 184 
B. exilis ..... I 125 (45) : 11 100 (42) : III 132 {38),, 

The chaetotaxy of the pronotum is as in B. dispar j and not as 
in vittipennis Bagn.,* and it should be noted that the posterior 

* In measurem-ents given for 5 , dispar in my debcription of B. viiiipennis <Ann, Mag. Nat. 
Hist., Ser. 9, sex, p. 575) the length of joint 4 is given as 43 in.stead of 48^, owing to an undetected 
typographical error* 
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marg-in of the pronotum in the former is furnished with either 2 
(as described) or 3 pairs of microsetae in addition to the median 
larg'er pair. The relative lengths of the antennal joints 3-7 are as 
follows : — 

B. dispar .. 55 (22) : 4S (23) ^ 41 (24*5)’: 54 (24) : 24 /x 
B. exilis ... A. 43(20); 37(22); 35 ( 23 )‘- 45 (23) • 22,, 

B. 46(21): 38(21-6): 38(21-5): 50(21-5): 24,, 

The fore-wings are furnished with 20-22 costal setae and only 
6 in the lower vein, whilst the upper vein has a basal series of 
3-1-3 followed by i near middle and i -h i distally, these wing setae 
being very fine. 

It will be seen that the species is chiefly distinguished by its 
markedly more slender form, the shorter tibiae, the fewer wing 
setae, and the shorter antennal joints, especially joints 3 and 4. 

Cheshire, Burnage Lane, Manchester, 19.viii.25, on Holcus 
lanatiis L. (H. Britten). 

Euchaetothrips krdli (Schille) Pr. 

Lancs., Reddish Canal, 7.vm.2i (H. Britten); and Northum- 
berland, Ryton-on-Tyne, viii.25, in both cases on Glyceria 
aquatica, 9 9 only. 

Sub-order TUBULIFERA, 

Trichothrips amahilis Bagn. 

The following' are further records of the female only : — - 

Greatham and Cox Green, Co. Durham, under bark of willow ; 
and Leeds Castle, Kent, under bark of elder, in each case with 
T, seniiccectis Uz. Under bark of hawthorn stem, Balsham, 

11.111. 1911 {Rymer-Roherts), 

T, semicaecm Uz, 

Hen Wood, Oxford, June 1912, and Leeds Castle, Kent, 

29.111. 1921, in both cases under bark of elder [Samhucus^), 

Phloeothrips coriaceus Hel, 

I have recently shown that there is a second larger species, 
which I described under the name immanis from examples col- 
lected in Switzerland in 1925. The following are records of the 
true P. coriaceus : — > 

Northumberland and Durham, various records, and once in 
numbers at Hart with P, immanis^ Feb, 1911; Essex, Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent, various records, once in numbers on cut pea- 
sticks at Coldharbour, near Leith Hill, July 1925 ; Warwickshire, 
in numbers on pea-sticks, Balsall Common, September 1912 ; Ox- 
ford district, various records, Oxfordshire and Berkshire ; 
Hampshire, New Forest. 
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Phloeothrips immanis Bagn. 

1927 Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist, Sen 9, xx, p. 582. 

9. Size larger, breadth comparatively greater (breadth of meso- 
thorax 780 and abdominal segment xii, Siofi ) ; tube longer as com- 
pared with head (400 : 390/x in lyi>e specimen) ; postocular, fore- 
coxal and postero-angular pronotal setae longer {90, 90 and 148/*) ; 
intermediate antennal joints relatively longer, 3 about 3*3 times as 
long as broad ; fore-wings with 36-40 more closely spiaced duplicated 
cilia -P. immanis Bagn. 

9. Size smaller, breadth less (breadth of mesothorax 570 and 
abdominal segment in 6 oo/a) ; lube shorter as compared with head 
(c. 340 : 364/i in typical example) ; postocular, fore-coxal and postero- 
angular pronotal setae shorter (54, 54 and uofi); intermediate 
antennal joints relatively shorter, 3 approximately 3-0 times as long 
as broad ; fore-wings with 24-30 less closely spaced duplicated cilia. 

P. cofiaceus Hal. 

Apart from the characters tabulated above, the cheeks of this 
species would appear to be more strongly and closely tuberculate.. 
The relative lengths (and breadths) of the antennal joints 2-8 are 
approximately as follows : — > 

P. immanis ... 93 (44) : 175 (53) : 14S (52) : 127 (44.5) t 106 (35) : 84 (30) : 60 (20) ,u 
P. coriaceus .. 84 (42) ; 148 (50) : 118 (50) : 104 {40) : 88 (34) : 69 (31) : 57 (20) ,, 

The following are British records : — * 

Durham, Hart, February 1911, both sexes; Oxford district, 
Wytham, Cothill, I5.vi,i9i2, i J i cf (R.S.B.), and Head- 
ington, Oxford, i $ on window, 9.viii.i9i4 (H. Britten) ; Surrey, 
Boxhill, I $ , by sweeping, July 1924. 

Hoplandrotkrips ellisi Bagn, 

Priesner relegates ellisi to a form of H. hidens Bagn. , a species 
I have not yet recognised as British. I have, however, taken both 
ellisi and bidens in the South of France, and am satisfied that they 
are valid species as set out on p. 585 in part III of my Contfihu^ 
tions Towards a Knowledge of the European Thysanopiera. They 
may be recognised by the following table relating to the cf only : 

Fore-tibiae with a strong tooth very near base within ; postocular 
and postero-angular pronotal setae longer (100-130/*) ; all basal setae 
of fore-wing blunt, 2 noticeably longer than i and 3, relative lengths 
68*6 : 86-4 and 77/** H, ellisi Bagn. 

Fore-tibia simple ; postocular and postero-angular pro.notal setae 
shorter (70-95/*) ; first 2 basal setae of fore- wing erect, blunt and sub- 
equal in length, 3 more slender, pointed and longer, the relative 
lengths being 62 : 62 and 81/* bidens Bagn, 

9 Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

January 6 th, 1928. 


An average of is counts, 



Chrysophanus dispar hatamis at Wood Walton Fen , — The Committee for 
the Protejction of British Lepidoptera would welcome subscriptions towards 
meeting the expenses of the experimental colony of Chrysophanus dispar hatamis 
in Wood Walton Fen. 

Through the generositv of Lord Rothschild and Capt, E. B. Puiefoy the 
expense of mowing the terrain, planting extra docks, and flowering plants for 
the butterflies, etc., has been met, but the summer cutting of the reeds has to 
be done and the Watcher’s wages have to be paid. The success of the experiment 
seems assured, more and more larvae are beginning to appear in spite of the 
almost record winter floods, and the stock hibernated in confinement is in 
splendid condition. 

It is anticipated that, given favourable weather conditions, considerable 
numbers of this butterfly will be on the wing about the middle of July, and 
should provide a splendid spectacle. 

We hope that Entomologists who are interested in this undertaking will 
take the opportunity of visiting the Fen about this time in order to see what 
has been done in the way of preparing the terrain, so as to make the establish- 
ment of this experimental colony a success. It will be necessary for intending 
visitors to obtain a permit from the Secretary of tho Society for the Promotion 
of Nature Reserves, British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
The best way of gelling to Wood Walton Fen is by train to Huntingdon, and 
thence by car through Ramsey Heights. 

Intending visitors are requested to communicate with the Hon. Sec. of the 
Committee for the Protection of British Lepidoptera, to whom subscriptions 
may be sent. — H. M. Edelstkn, Hillside, Lindfield, Sussex: June ^th, 1928. 

The Coleopiera of the Isle of Man. — I regret to find that an important paper 
on * The Aquatic 'Coleoptera of the Isle of Man, with some Remarks on the 
Origin of the Fauna’ by Frank Balfour-Browne in ‘The Natufali.st,’ 19U, 
pp. i3I“i 63, was overlooked by me in my recent note on this subject {antea, 
pp. 137-9). In this paper 47 species of water-beetles, are recorded additional to 
the Manx Museum Catalogue, only 12 of wdtich appearl in my list. 

These are as follows ; — ^^Brychius elevatus, Haliplus confmis, H, fulvus, 
Noterus sparsus, Laccophilus ohsciirus, Bide.ssus minutissimus, ^Coelambus 
inaequalis, Deronectes lalus, Uydroporus pictus, septentrionalis^ H. Uneatus, 
H, tristis, *IL iimhrosUsSj, IL vittula, H. inco^nitus, erythrocephalus, H, 
melanarius, H. memnonius, II. ohscums, Agahiis nehiilosus, A. femoralis, 
Ilyhius suhaeneuSf L aier, L obsmrus, I. aencscen.s, Copclaiiis agilis, Phayitiis 
histriatUsS, Gyrinus nrinutus, ^G, urimitor, G. ehngatus, *G. marinus, Ilydrohius 
fnsdpes var. picicrus, ^Cymhiodyta ovaJiSt Paracymus nigroaeneus, Anacaena 
lirnhata var. ovata, ^liejochares punefatus, Laccobius nigriceps, L. alutaceuSf 
L. bipunctatus, Berosus affinis, Jielophorus affinis, ^Hydrochus angustatus, 
*Ochthchius pygmaeus, O. IcjoUsi, Hydraena iestacea, riparia, H. hritteni. 

Further, Helophorus rugosus of the Manx Mus. Cat. should be- H, porculus 
Bed. — K. G. Blair, 120 Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W. 4: June 1928. 

Protandry in Pterostichus cristatus Dufour. This is a common beetle on 
Tyneside, occurring under stones on the shore and at the borders of fields, 
running along roads and hiding under bark and fallen trees in woods. Almost 
all the specimens taken in the early spring are males, and it is not until May 
and early June that the females become at all common. A marked example of 
its protandry occurred on April 2nd, 1926, when every specimen was a male out 
* Spp, noted in my list. 



of some 70 or 80 examples sent me by my friend, Dr. W. J. Fordham, from 
his garden at Gateshead. — Gko. B. Walsh, Scarborough : June 1928. 

Corixa dentipes Th. in Cumberland, — An inspection of my series of Corixa 
geoffroyi Leach in the light of Mr. W. E. Chin.a’s paper {mtea, pp. 
revealed the iact that the last specimen in thq row of eight was an undoubted 
female of C. dentipes Th. It boro the label ‘ Thurstonficld, 25.iii.1923,’ this 
locality being a few miles west of Carlisle, where I have taken a good mans 
species of Corixa. There is a small lake there, but most of my captures have 
been made in small overllow pools and ditches on its margins, the main sheet 
of water being less productive. 

On making the discovery that C. deniipes occurred in Cumberland I took 
the first opportunity of going to Thurstonfield, but owing to the recent spell of 
dry weather the lake was much reduced in area, and unapproachable owing to 
deep mud and decaying vegetation. However, I found one ditch with a little 
slimy, putrid water in it, and the first dip of the net brought up a large Corixa 
which an examination of the intermediate legs with a hand lens showed to be 
dentipes, male. Further work in the ditch yielded five more specimens, all 
females however. (This preponderance of females over males I have frequently 
remarked in other species of the genus.) It was noteworthy that C. geoffroyi 
was entirely absent, and it may be that two species do not occur together. 

The little series of six specimens, when set and compared with geoffroyi, 
certainly have a different look, dentipes being much darker, almost black in 
fact with the pale lines very obs'cure. The legs, at least the intermediate and 
posterior pairs, are also a little darker, while of course the character of the 
intermediate legs, so well figured in China’s paper, is unmistakeable. — F. H. 
Dav, 26 CuiTock Road, Carlisle ; May fjth, 1928. 

Corixa deniipes Thoms, in Norfolk. — On returning from an all too brief 
week on the Norfolk Broads and looking over my captures of water-bugs, I 
found that two specimens of what I thought to t)e C. geoffroyi Leach were 
obviously C. deniipes Thoms. The distinguishing features of the tibial-femoral 
joint of the intermediate, pair of legs, as shown by Mr. W. E. China, at once 
are) obvious and can be seen almost with the naked eye. The male and female 
captured by me were taken on May 30th, 1928, from the drainage ditch within 
the dyke bordering th(i River Thurne about half-way between Potter Heigham 
and the junction of that nv<‘r with the Riv(‘r Bure. 

As a m*wcomcr to that pari of the country, I was much interested in the 
drainage system on the Broads, which brit^fly is as follows ; — 'rite river-banks 
connecting the various Broads have been piled up by a dr(‘dger, which 1 saw 
at work scooping up mud, slime, reeds and vegetable refuse from close in shore 
and then dumping its load on to the bank or dyke. Inland from this d>ke lie 
the fields, but they are invariably separated from one another and from the 
dyke by a drainage ditch of varying wddth, depth, and vegetation. At frequent 
intervals the level of these ditches is regulated by pumping windmills. These 
ditches are a teeming mass of insect life. 

In Hickling Broad I took four Corixa coleoptrata F., while at the spot on 
the Thurne referred to above I took C. fossarum Leach in large numbers, this 
species appearing in the net at each of my few attempts. C, pameri Fieb. was 
turned up in company with Naucorls cimicoides L. from the River Yare above 
Reedham where a stream, the Chet, joins it. C, sahlbergi Fieb. was occasionally 
seen with C, striata L., while the River Thurne also gave me a single C. 
bonsdorffi Sahib. The River Ant, leading from Bartdn Broad to the River 
Bure gave me another N, cimicoides X.*. 
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The above captures represent odd half-hours snatched while halts were made 
for lunch and tea, and the results cause one to regret man}'- lost opportunities 
and prove once again that soci’al demands and Entomology do not mix well. — 
H. R. P. Collett, 8 St. John Stieet, Deansgate, Manchester: June yth, 1928. 


Societs 

Entomological Societv of London : Wednesday, April ^ih, 1928. — Mr. 
J. E. Collin, President, in the Chair. 

The death of the Rev. Canon E. Grose Hodge, a Fellow of the Society, was 
announced. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : — Miss D. Aubertin, M.Sc., 
Dept, of Entomology, British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, 

S. W.7; John W. Evans, The Cawthron Institute, Nelson, New Zealand; Rev. 
L. W. Grensted, M.A., B.D., University 'Collegie, Oxford. 

Dr. P. A. Buxton exhibited living dried eggs of the yellow fever mosquito 
(Aedes argenteus)^ the larvae from which emerged during the course of the 
meeting. The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. G. J. Arrow, exhibited some remark- 
able calcareous insect puparia- from Australia which had probably been formed 
by the large weevil Laptops dupontu The Secretary read a letter from Professor 

T. D. A. Cockerell giving an interesting account of his experiences while insect 
collecting in Siam. Mr. F. W. Richards exhibited a Chironomid, Telmatogeton 
sanctipauli Schin., recently received at the British Museum from Cape Town. 
The President exhibited and made remarks upon a cabinet drawer containing 
his collection of British Borboridae. 

Wednesday, May 2nd, 1928. — Mr. J. E. Collin, President, in the Chair. 

The death of Mr. C. C. Gowdey, a Fellow of 'the Society, was announced. 

Mr. Donisthorpe exhibited and made remarks on a number of specimens of 
the rare Syrphid, Pocota apiforims, Schr., bred from larvae obtained in an ash 
tree in Windsor Forest. Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited and made 
remarks upon : — (i) Butterflies from Java bearing evidence of attacks by birds 
or lizards ; (2) A Malayan dragonfly taken in the act of devouring a butterfly, 
Neptis hyJas L. ; (3) An observation on the conditions preceding the pairing of 
Satuniia car pint Schiff. ; (4) A male bee, Anthidium septeindentatum Latr., 
bearing on its head the pollina from two orchids of the genus Serapias ; (5) The 
epigamic display of a male dragonfly, Lihellago caligata Selys. Major R. W. G. 
Kingston showed a lantern slide to demonstrate the various stages of a mimetic 
Indian gra.sshopper. Mr. G. Talbot gave an account, with lantern illustrations, 
of an entomological journey through the Great Atlas of Morocco. — S. A. Neave, 
Hon. Sec. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECORDS FOR SOME THYSANOPTERA 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN. II. SOME OXYTHRIPS. 

BY GUY D. MORISON, PH.D. (lOND.). 

Hood (Entomologist 58, pp. 1 32-133, 1925) has stated that 
Physothrips Karny, 1912, is a synonym of Oxythnps Uzel, 1895, 
providing that the genotypes are congeneric. However, this is not 
so. Priesner (Die Thysanopteren Europas I, II) does not reply to 
Hood, but a perusal of his synonymic lists will show why the names 
are not synonyms. However, Priesner includes Physothrips Karny 
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in Taefiiothrips Aniyot et Serville. I , believe that Bagnall is about 
to reply fully to Hood. 

Oxythrips halidayi Bagn. 

I found females commonly on Fraxinus excelsior during* May 
July, 1924, in various districts of Aberdeenshire. They occurred 
in the leaf buds — 2-6 $ 9 bud, or, when the leaves were open, 
on the undersurface of the leaves usually in the angles between the 
secondary veins and the main vein. As seen in the body of the 
female the mature egg is elongated, somewhat reniform and 
equally rounded at both ends. Apparently 2-3 eggs mature at the 
same time, and the others eggs visible in the ovarioles are very 
few in numbers and much less developed. The mature egg 
measures about 270 : qoyu, with a shell 3-4 /x, thick. 

Oxythrips ulmifolionmi Hal, 

During May-August, 1924-1927, in various localities of Aber- 
deenshire I found females commonly on Ulmiis montana and once 
on Fraxinus excelsior. They occurred on the undersurface of the 
leaves, usually in the angles between tlic veins. It is almost im- 
possible to dislodge them by beating the twig, and they are very 
difficult to pick off the leaf because of their powers of prehension 
aided by the sheltering leaf hairs. In my specimens three pairs of 
postocular hairs are clearly visible and urotergum ix bears a pair 
of long dorsal hairs and an arrangement of hairs like that of 
ajugae. Pale yellow nymphs which were found on the under- 
surfaces of elm leaves during July-August may have been this 
species. As seen in the body of the female, the egg is elongated, 
somewhat reniform with both its ends equally rounded. It measures 
about 240 : g6/i with a shell 3/4 thick. Two to three eggs seem to 
mature simultaneously and greatly in advance of the others, which 
are few in numbers as seen in the ovarioles even of young females. 

Oxythrips wginalis Priesner. 

One female found on Ribes sanguineum at Craibstone Experi- 
mental Farm, Aberdeenshire, on 25th May, 1924. The specimen 
measures . about i mm. and accords very well with what Bagnall 
says of his specimens (Ent. Mo. Mag. Ixii, p. 2S2). The differ- 
ences between my specimen of this species and some females of 
quercicola Bagn. lie almost entirely in the coloration and chaeto- 
taxy of the fore wings, and in the darker brown colouring of 
abdominal segments 9 and 10 in virginalis, 

Oxythrips flavus, sp. nov. 

Femak ffig. i). General body colour concolorous orange yellow with a 
slighthf brownish tinge which is darkest on the 9th abdominal segment. 
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Antennal .segment i yellow, n darker brownish yellow, in darker yellowish 
brown, iv-viii concolorous brown, except that iv and v are paler at their 
pedicels. Eyes almost black* Ocelli with bright red pigment. Mouth-cone and 
ends of tarsi tipped with brown. Legs yellowish brown, slightly paler than the 
body. Fore wing uniform pale yellow brown, with darker hairs ; the radial 
vein is very faintly, the cubital more darkly, marked. Hind wing very pale 
yellowish-brown, with a slightly darker longitudinal vein. Hairs and ovipositor 
same colour as body. 

Measurements in fi : Antennal segments, length : width, i 21 : 29, n 38 : 26, 
HI 44 : 20', IV 41 : 20, V 35 : 20, vi 47 : 20, vii 8-5 : 8-5, vrii 17 : 6 ; total length 
of antennae about 258; head, length 116, width 153; length : width, maxillary 
palp segments i 26 : to, ti 14 : 6, iii 18 : 4, labial palp 'segments i 3 : 5, it 20 : 3. 
Pronotum, length 145, width 190 ; long hair at each posterior angle of pronotum, 
length 72 ; mesothorax, width 260 ; pterolhorax, length 23c. Hook on fore 
tarsus, length 23. Tibia i, it, m, length : width 107:41, 100:38, 130:35. 
Fore wing, length 780, width at base across alula 92, at middle 42. Hind wing, 
length 690, width in middle 40. Length : width, abdominal segment ix 60 : 130, 
X 63 : 63, anterior pair of spines on ix about iS : 4, 'posterior pair of spines 
about 9 : 2*5, longest hairs on ix, length about 87, on »x about 44. Ovipo.sitor, 
length iyi \. Abdomen, length 700, width 300. Total length of insect about t 2 oo . 

Head with cheeks slightly wider at base than behind eyes. Each eye 
projecting only very slightly, with inner angle rounded and moderate sized 
facets and about to hairs. Anterior ocellus about \ 'the size of each lateral 
ocellus and placed closer to them than they are to \one another. The ocellar 
pigment forms crescents towards the centre of the ocellar triangle. Mouth-cone 
about as long as head. Interocellar hairs strong, but the two pairs of ante- 
ocellar and the four pairs of post-ocular are most delicate. Tlie ventral surface 
of the head bears five pairs of hairs. A few delicate transverse striae lie on 
the dorsal surface of the head behind the eyes, and similar but less con.spicuous 
striae occur on the dorsal sclerites of the thorax. 

Antennae 8-segmented, inserted in front below the vertex of the head and 
closely approximated. Segments : i almost rectangular, but wider at base ; 
n barrel-shaped, but more constricted at base which has a short annulus ; 
ITT with a short distinct pedicel on which is balanced the narrow end of the 
oval body of the segment ; iv ellipsoid with a' short pedicel ; v oval with a short 
pedicel ; vt ellipsoid with ba.se broad and sides converging into those of vn-vin. 
I bears 4 hairs, tt 7 hairs, lit 5 hairs and a forked trichome on its dorsal surface, 
a short sense cone on the outer lateral .surface, and 5 hairs past the middle, 
V 2 short sense cones towards the sides near the 'apex and 6 hairs, vi with i 
long and 2 short .sense cones and 7 long hairs, vii 4 long hairs, vtii 6 long 
hairs, tit-vt bears each 3*“4 transverse rings of mkrotrichia. 

Pronotum almost rectangular with its points rounded. Numerous small 
hairs on its disc, i long hair at each posterior angle and a row of 8 hairs along 
the posterior margin, and of these the innermost are the longest. Meso- and 
meta-thorax apparently of normal structure. 

I^egs : fore tarsus with a sharp claw apparently on the outer side. A similar, 
but smallef, claw seems present on the other tarsi. All segments bear a number 
of small hairs. In the hind leg the tibia bears 2 strong spines at its apex and 
another on its outer lateral surface near the apex, whilst the first tarsal segment 
bears 2 and the second 3 strong spines. 

Fore wing ; costa 28 short, 22 longer, more slender hairs ; radial vein 
H'3+3 hairs before and 3 at equal distances 'after the fork; cubital vein 
4+3+2 ; anal vein 5 hairs; i hair near the ba.se and 2 special hairs ne^ the 
tip of the alula ; posterior fringe of 60 hairs. Hind wing, anterior fringe 24, 



posterior fringe 47 hairs. Near the base there are i anterior, 2 median and 
2 posterior special hairs. The longest posterior fringing hairs of fore and hind 
wings are waved. The wings arc covered with longitudinal rows of micro- 
trichia. 

Abdomen : elongate oval with broad base and blunt apex, Tergum i bears 
2 hairs, each of Icrga ii-vin bears a ^lid transverse row of 4. hairs, and there 
are other hairs at the sides. Tergum ix be^nrs some short hairs, a long curved 
hair on either side near the posterior margin, a shorter hair ventrad and caudad 
to this, and 2 pairs of articulated, strong straight spines close to the middle 
line and somewhat caudad. The anterior pair of spines is longer and stouter 
than the posterior. The loth segment apparently is not split dorsally. It is 
almost square in outline with its sides converging very slightly towards the 
apex. It bears 6 pairs of ‘hairs round its posterior margin and 2 pairs at about 
the middle. All its hairs are short and Very slender. A pair of structures like 
the alveoli of hairs is present on the metascutum. At least one pair of similar 
structures is present on -each of uroterga i-ix. Spiracles as usual on meso- and 
meta-thorax and abdominal segments 1 and vin. 



Fig. I. Oxythnps flavus, sp, n, 

Aberdeenshire, Garlogie, one female on Pinus syhjestrisy 
26. vL 1927. Type deposited in British Museum (Nat Hist.). Un- 
fortunately the specimen was damaged after mounting when a 
number of slides became fastened to one another. It has lost the 
right fore leg and the greater portion of the wings of the right 
side. It is ovigerous and bears at least two large eggs, each about 
230 : 1 16 /Ain size. It occurred with numbers of males and females 
and nymphs of both stadia of O. ajugae var, hicolor Uzel and 0 * 
brevistylis Tryb. 

The species comes near ajugae^ but is easily separated by its 
colour and the structure of the ninth and tenth abdominal segments. 
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In the spines of the ninth uroterg-um it is particularly interesting, 
since this is a character of the males of the genus whch has not 
been found hitherto in females. With the female there occurred 
three males which I believe belong to her species, but I hesitate to 
describe them till more specimens are found. The reason for my 
hesitation is that they do not possess any extrusible portions of 
the genitalia, and yet the terminal abdominal segments do not 
seem to have been ruptured as might be expected if the hard 
chitinous genital organs common in the genus were pulled out. The 
males seem not to belong to either pernicis Bagn. or the American 
species dhnsus Hood. 

Probably all morphological characters will have to be considered 
in the classification of the Oxythrips -‘Complex, as where either 
males or females of one species have characters peculiar to the 
opposite sex of another species. The chief specific characters for 
the males seem to lie in (i) claws of front and probably other tarsi, 
(2) shape and size of spines on urotergum ix, (3) length of longest 
hairs on pronotum and urotergum ix, {4) shape, size and distribu- 
tion of thinly chitinised areas of the urosterna, (5) shape and size 
of the extrusible portions of the genitalia. 

Oxythrips quercicola Bagn. 

T am indebted to Mr. Bagnall for verifying my classification of 
the females of this species. I found ii females and 124 nymphs of 
both stadia on Quercus Rohttr near Skene, Aberdeenshire, during 
the 4th and nth July, 1926, and 2 nymphs instar ii on oak near 
Banchory, Kincardineshire, during 3rd July, 1927. The insects 
were captured by beating the lower branches of oak trees over a 
Bignell tray. The small yellow nymphs and the orange-coloured 
females were easily seen against the dark cloth. Though the 
nymphs of the second instar were comparatively numerous during 
11.7.26, they were not full grown, but when I beat the same trees 
on 31.7.26 not a specimen was to be found, and certainly a number 
remained on the branches after my previous beating of them. 
Apparently the species is univoltine with the nymphs passing to 
the earth for their transformation to the adult stage. 

The female in general structure is very similar to ajugae^ but 
may be distinguished by lacking the claw on the fore and other 
tarsi. The apex of the tenth abdominal segment and the long hairs 
on the ninth and tenth segments are dark brown. The mature egg 
as seen in the body of the female measures 230 : toon is somewhat 
reniform, equally rounded at both ends. 

There being no record of the nymphs in previous literature, I 
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append the following description of both instars which will be 
compared with the corresponding instars of the hitherto unde- 
sribed nymphs of ajugae and hrcvistylis. 

Nymph I (fig. 2), General body colour pale orang'f^-yeUow, head paler, 9th 
and loth abdominal segments paler and suffused with pale grey. Antennae pale 
yellowish grey with segments v-vn concolorous and slightly darker than the 
rest. Legs pale yellowish grey, slightl}' paler than the basal segments of the 
antennae. Eyes dark red. Mouth stylets and tarsal fclaws 'brownish yellow. 
Hairs colourless or pale yellowish grey. 

Measurements in /a : Length : width, antennal segments, 1 13 : 23, n 20 : 20, 
in 26 ; 26, IV 36 ; 26, v 7 : 18, vi ii ; to, vii 17 : 7 ; head 70-72 ; 70-72 ; maxillary 
palp segments, 1 8 : 7, ii 14 : 6, iii n : 3 ; labial palp segments, i 2 : 3, n 12 : 2 ; 
pronotum 72-78:116-127, mesonotum 52-64:145, metanolum 35-52:145; 
abdomen about 205-290 : 145. Longest hairs on gth abdominal segment, length 
50, on loth 40. Total length of antenna about 135, of body 305-550. 



Fig. 2. Oxythrips quer cicala Bagn. Nymph 1 . 

» 

Head almost square, with i pair of hairs in front of the e>es, 3 pairs between 
the eyes, another pair behind them at the sides of the head, and 3 pairs on the 
ventral surface. Eyes with 4 facets. Mouth-cone about | as long as head, 
reaching to the base of fore coxae, and rounded at the apex j maxillary palps 
3-segmented, with 4 hairs on the terminal segment ; labial palps 2-segmented, 
with 3 hairs on the 2nd segment. 

Antennal segments : i broader than long ; n barrel-shaped, somewhat con- 
stricted at base; lii with a short, very narrow pedicel from which the sides 
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curvr outwards abruptly ; iv fusHorm with a brioad base and with the sides 
tapering gradually into those of v, vi, vii. The divisions between iv~vn are 
very delicate, but the last three segments are slightly darker than the apex of 
IV. Segment i bears i hair, ii 4 hairs, lii 4 hairs and a ventral ''sense cone, 
IV 3 hairs and 1 long eone-Uke hair on the inner margin near the apex, v 3 
hairs and i cone-like hair o.n the outer margin near the base, vi 2 hairs, vii 4 
hairs. Segments iii-iv are marked respectively with 4 and 5 transverse rings, 
which in iv are ornamented with many very delicate hair-Uke processes. 

Pro-, meso-, and meta-notum with a shape and chaetotaxy as depicted (fig. 
2). The middle coxae are more widely separated from one another than are the 
fore and hind coxae, between which the distances are about equal. Each coxa 
bears at least i stiff hair. The legs bear a few delicate hairs and each tarsus 
has a pair of very minute claws. 

The first abdominal segment bears a mid-dorsal, transverse row of 4 hairs, 
whilst each of segments ii-viii carries a similar row of 6 hairs. The dorsal 
surfaces of these segments and of the meso- and meta-thorax, bear transverse 
rows of very minute, wart-like, integumental processes. Segment ix bears 2 
inner and 2 longer outer hairs on its dorsal surface, and a row of 8 teeth along 
its posterior dorsal margin. Segment x bears 4 pairs of haii's of which the 
innermost on the dorsal surface is the longest. The longest pair of hairs on 
segments ix and x ard. slightly clavate at the tip. The mesothoracic spiracle is 
marked by a large area, and the spiracles of abdominal segments xi and vni 
are normal. 

Described from two specimens found on Qxievcus Rohur near 
Skene, Aberdeenshire, on ix.7. 1926. 

Nymph II (figs. 3, 4, t^). General body colour pale orange yellow, or darker 
brownish orange, or, more rarely, very pale yellO'W. Tlie head and abdominal 
segments ix, x may be paler than the body. A diffused, pale grey area is some- 
times seen at the anterior of the head between the bases of the antennae. 
Antennae darker than legs, yellowish grey, with segment i paler, v very slightly, 
and VI, vn considerably, darker than the rest. Eyesi dark- red. Mouth stylets 
and tarsal claws brownish yellow. Maxillary and labial palps very pale grey. 
Legs usually paler than body, yellowish grey or grey, with a diffused ring of 
darker grey towards the base of each segment. Hairs colourless or pale brownish 
yellow, except the pair of bright brownish yellow spines on each of abdominal 
segments ix a.nd x. 

Measurements in /a : Length : width, antennal segments, 1 17 ; 23, 11 26 : 20, 
HI 40 : 23, IV 43 : 20, V 6 : 17, vi g ; ii, vn 17 : 7 ; head 75-87 : 75-81 ; maxillary 
palp segments, i 7 : 9, ii 5 : 7, iii 5:6, iv 15 : 4 ; labial palp segments, 12:5, 
n 14:3; pronotum 93-95 : x 45-159 ; mesonotum 63-72:200-217; metanotum 
63-72 : 220-232 ; abdomen about 460 : 238 ; length (including portion hurried in 
socket) : diameter (just above socket) of spines on aibdominal segment ix 18 : 4, 
on X 26 : 6 ; longest hairs on abdominal segment ix, length 43, on x 30. Total 
length of antenna about 160, of body about 76S-780. The full-grown nymph 
will certainly be much larger than the dimensions given above. 

The second instar nymph is very like the first instar, only larger, with 
various morphological changes and the above-mentioned colour differences. 
Antennal segment 11 more elongate, ni oval with the narrow end drawn into a 
short, very narrow pedicel, iv fusiform, with a distinct narrow pedicel and a 
broad apex, vi bears a long sensory hair bn its outer lateral surface. The 
maxillary palp (fig. 4) is apparently 4*-segmented. The pronotum bears 7 pairs 
of hairs, the mesonotum 6 and the metanotum 5 pairs. Prosternum isi hairless, 



meso- and meta-sternum each with 2 pairs of hairs. Each coxa bears 2-3 stiff 
hairs, and the tarsi end in two small claws (fig. 5), The integument and the 
dorsal chactotaxy of abdominal segments i-vin is like that of the fiist instar. 
Urosternum i is hairless, n has i pair of hairs, iii“Viii each bears a mid 
transverse row of 6 hairs. Abdominal segment ix has its posterior dorsal margin 
marked by an entire, smooth, stiap-like zone which starts just behind the 
dorsal spines. The zone is apparently almost colourless. The segment bears a 
pair of strong yellow spines curving upwards and backwards, pointed at the 
tips, circular in transverse section, and set in sockets on the dorsal surface but 
separated by a short distance from the middle line. It carries 3 pairs of lateral 
and 1 pair of ventral hairs. Segment x bears- a pair of istrong yellow spines 
curving upwards and forwards, pointed at the tips, circular in transverse 
section, and set in sockets separated by a short distance from the middle line 
on the dorsal surface. It also bears 2 pairs of lateral and i pair of ventral 
hairs. Each of segments ix and x bears a pair of structures like the alveoli of 
hairs on the dorsal surface in front of the transverse line of hairs. The vestigial 
XI segment bears 2 pairs of hairs. 




Oxythrips quercicola Bagn. Nymph ll. 

Described from numerous specimens found on Quercus Robur 
near Skene, Aberdeenshire, on 4th and iith July, 1926. The two 
type specimens of the first instar and numerous specimens of the 
second instar have been deposited in the British Museum (Nat. 
Hist.). 
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Oxythrips ajugae var. bicolor Uzel. 

Imagines were were found on 3.6.1923 at Burnham Beeches, 
Bucks, and during May-July, 1924,1927, in various localities in 
Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. In N.E. Scotland both sexes 
are often abundant with all stages of nymphs on Finus sylvestris 
when the male cones are shedding pollen. Shortly before the male 
cones open, the adult thrips occur in great numbers on the under- 
growth of pine woods. As the cones open they are invaded for 
breeding purposes by the crowd of insects, of which only stragglers 
now occur on other plants. During early June nymphs of the first 
instar are commonest amongst the cones ; later nymphs of the 
second ipstar appear and predominate in numbers. During early 
July the numbers of adults on the pine branches becomes gradually 
reduced till none is left, whilst hundreds of orange-coloured nymphs 
of the second instar occur on the most succulent and sheltered 
parts of leaves and cones. By August the species has disappeared 
from the pine and other vegetation. It seems to be univoltine. 
Apparently the nymphs drop to the ground to complete their life- 
history. I do not know if they become imagines before winter, but 
most of the individuals seen in early May are young ; however, 
Williams has found imagines hibernating in England. Besides 
pine, Betula alba is a host plant for a few nymphs, but I do not 
know if other plants will serve, though they are sometimes peppered 
with young nymphs which have been blown from their host pine by 
the strong winds often experienced in N.E. Scotland. I have found 
imagines on seventeen different species of plants, but this list could 
easily be extended by further search. Commonly associated with 
this species on pine are O. brevistylis, various Aphids and Arach- 
nida and few Coccinellids, Hemerobiids and Syrphids. The nymphs 
may imbibe a certain amount of chlorophyll with their food, but no 
recognisable damage seems done to pine. 

A certain amount of individual variation in colour occurs and is 
most marked in females, but the type ajugae Uzel is rare in N.E. 
Scotland. Various malformations of the antennae are not infre- 
quent, Amongst other specimens I have deposited in the British 
Museum a male in which both antennal styles are i -segmented. 

As seen within the body of the female, the mature egg is 
elongated, somewhat renifo-rm with both its ends equally rounded. 
It measures 290 : 96 /x with a shell 3-4 p, thick. Two or three eggs 
mature together much in advance of the rest, which are few in 
numbers as seen in the ovarioles even of young females. 

Nymph I (fig. 6). General body colour very pale yellow or light orange 
yellow. Antennal segment i concolorous with head, n very slightly darker 
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greyish yellow, iii pale yellowish grey, usually the darkest segment of the 
antenna, iv-vii concolorous, pale yellowish grey, with the apex of iv lighter 
than the rest. Eyes bright crimson with or without a brownish tinge. Legs 
concolorous with bouy, or paler, and with pale grey band near the base of each 
segment. Mouth stylets and tarsal claws brownish yellow. Abdominal segment 
X yellowish grey towards apex. Hairs very pale yellowish grey. 

Measurements in /x : Length : width, arxtennal segments i j i : 23, 11 24 : 20, 
m 29 ; 29, IV 40 : 23, v 9 : 17, vi 12 : 12, vn 20 : 9 ; head 63 : 72 ; maxillary 
palp segments, i 6 : 8, ii 12 : n, ni 9 : 5 ; labial palp segments, 14:6, ii 13 : 3 ; 
pronotum 92 : 14O' ; mesonotum 72 : 145 ; metanotum 70' : 150 ; abdomen 320 ; 174, 
Longest hairs on gth abdominal segment, length 21-29, ou loth 29-35. Total 
length of antennae 160, of body 600. Observed variation in length, 570^720. 

Morphology very similar to that of nymph I of quercicola. The metanotum 
bears 2 transverse rows of 4 hairs ; each coxa has 3 s'tiff hairs, and each tarsus 
2 claws; the posterior dorsal margin of abdominal segment ix is entire, or is 
drawn into only 2 very minute processes ; the 'longest hairs of abdominal 
segments ix and x are not clavate at the tip ; the innermost long hairs of x 
are directed sharply upwards. 

Described from numerous specimens found on Finns sylvestris 
in various localities of Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. 




ajugae UzeU 


Fig. 6. Nymph L 


Fig. 7. Nymph II. 
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Nymph II (fig. 7). General body colour usually pale orange yellow with a 
brown tinge, but some specimens are very pale greyish yellow, others are dark 
brownish orange, and some are more or less brightly suffused with pink. The 
head and abdominal segment x may be slightly paler than the rest of the body. 
The antennae, an area at the anterior of the head betw^een the bases of the 
antennae, the back of the mouth-cone, the maxillary and labial palps and the 
legs, are all almost concolorous yellowish grey, paler than the body. The grey 
is darkest on the toughest chitin of antennal segments iii-vii, and as a diffused 
ring near the base of each of the segments of the legs. Eyes dark reddish 
brown, or bright red. Mouth stylets, tarsal claws-, and the pair of spines on 
each of abdominal segments ix and x, are bright brownish yellow. Hairs very 
pale yellowish grey. 

Measurements in /a ; Length : width, antennal segments, i 18 : 29, ii 29 : 23, 
III 44 : 23, IV 44 : 23, V 14 : 12, vi 15 : 12, vn 23 : 9 ; head 90 : 78 ; maxillary 
palp segments, i ii : 10, ii 9 : 7, iii 6 : 6, iv 15 : 4 ; labial palp* segments 14:4, 
II 15:3; pronotum 108 : 16S ; mesonotum 142 : 240 ; metanotum 90 : 26 ; abdomen 
620 : 288. Longest hairs on 9th abdominal segment, length 35-58, on loth 
23-52. Spines on 9th abdominal segment 15 : 4, on loth 32 : 9 (measured as for 
querctcola). Total length of antenna 178, of body 1050. Observed variation in 
length, 800-1380. 

Morphology like that of nymph II of quercicola from which it differs in its 
somewhat longer hairs, and in a greater contrast in the comparative sizes of 
the spines on abdominal segments ix and X. 

Described from numerous specimens found on Finns sylvestris 
in Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire, About twenty type speci- 
mens of instar I and thirty of II have been deposited in the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist). 

Oxythrips hrevistylis Tryb. 

Males, females and nymphs were found quite commonly on 
Finns sylvestris during May to early July, 1924-1927, in various 
localities of Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. Imagines were 
also found on grass, Anemone Nemorosa, Menyanthes trifo^ 
liata, Rihes sangnineum, Frunus Padus, Luzuln sylvestris and 
TMrix europea. Amongst other specimens I have deposited in the 
British Museum a male in which each antenna bears a i -segmented 
style. As seen within the body of the female, the egg is elongated, 
somewhat reniform, with both ends equally rounded. It measures 
about 330 : 105/*, with a shell about a/x. thick, except at the ends, 
where it seems about 6 /a thick. Two or three eggs seem to mature 
together in much advance of the rest. Besides the almost mature 
eggs, about twenty much smaller eggs may often be seen in the 
ovarioles, whilst young females show about sixty eggs in the 
ovarioles. 

Nymph 1 . General body colour pale j^ellow densely suffused with pink. The 
abdomen tends to be brighter pink than the head and thorax. Antennae and 
legs pale greyish yellow, lighter coloured than body ; third antennal segment 
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usually darkest. Eyes bright red or dark reddish brown. Mouth stylets and 
tarsal claws brownish yellow. Hairs almost colourless. Abdominal segment 
X unicoilorous. 

Size and morphology like tlmt of nymph I of ajugac ; abdominal segment ix 
not dentate caudad. 

Described from numerous specimens found on Pinus syhestris 
in Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. 

Nymph 11 (fig. 8). General body colour usually pale yellow densely suffused 
with pink, but some specimens are almost uniform brownish yellow. Head, 
pronotum and abdominal segment x usually pater pink than rest of body. 
Aptennae and legs pale greyish yellow, paler than body and almost concolorous. 
Antennal segment i very pale greyish yellow, ii darker yellow, in~vii greyish. 
Maxillary and labial palps very pale grey. Mouth stylets, tarsal claws, a portion 
of the posterior margin of urotergum ix, and the spines on uroterga ix and x, 
are bright brownish yellow. 



Fig. 8. Oxythrips hrevisfylU Tryb., Nymph II. 


Size and morphology like that of nymph II of ajtigae, except that the 
posterior margin of urotergum ix is more densely chitinised and coloured, 
becoming a bright brownish yellow area just caudad to the spines. Each spine 
on urotergum ix is small, 10 : 3 / 4 , almost striaaght, pointed at the tip, circular 
in transverse section and lying in a socket at a short distance from the mid 
dorsal line. The pair of spines at the dorsal end of abdominail segment x is 
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placed in contiguous sockets. Each spine is produced upwards and forwards. 
It is pointed at the tip, but is antero-posteriorly flattened so as to appear 
narrowest in side view. Measured for qucrcicola, its length is 27/A, its 
diameters just above the soeket, 6 : io/a 

Described from numerous specimens found on Pinus sylvestris 
in Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. About twelve type speci- 
mens of instar I and ten of II have been deposited in the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). 

The imag^ines and nymphs of ajugae and bremstylis were 
found together on pine. My reason for assigning the nymphs to 
their particular species is that they occurred in about the same 
relative numbers as the .adults — ajugae adults and nymphs being 
most numerous. Red (including pink) hypodermal pigment may 
occur in both sexes of the adults of ajugae and bremstylis^ but not 
so conspicuously as in the nymphs, particularly those of hrevistylis. 
The characters for separating the three species of nymphs of 
instar I are general coloration, structure of margin of urotergum 
ix, and colour of abdominal segment x ; whilst those for instar II 
are general coloration, colour of legs, structure of margin of uro- 
tergum ix, position, shape and proportionate sizes of spines on 
abdominal segments ix and x. 

Explanation of Figures. 

Fig. 1. Oxythrips flavus^ sp n. 9 * 

Fig. 2, Oxythrips quercitola Bagn. Nymph I. 

Fig. 3. Oxythrips quercicola Bagn. Nymph II. 

Fig. 4. Oxythrips quercicola Bagn. Nymph. II. Maxillary palp. 

Fig. 5. Oxythrips quercicola Bagn. Nymph 11 . Anterc>-lateral view of tarsus 
and the end of the tibia of hind leg. The tarsal claws are shown, 
and between them the bladder. 

Fig. 6. Oxythrips ajuf^ae Uzel, Nymph I. 

Fig. 7. Oxythrips ajugae Uzel. Nymph 11 . 

Fig, 8 . Oxythrips hrevistylis Tryb. Nymph II. 

Department of Advisory Entomology, 

Marischal College, Aberdeen, N.B. 

February 1928. 


Staphylinus fulmpes Scop, in the Cardiff district. — Two examples of this rare 
beetle occurred at Castell Coch near Cardiff, running on a path through the 
woods, on May 28th last, and a further addition to the Glamorgan list, 
which is now closely approaching the 2,000 mark, was a single Carabus monilis 
F. Pyrochroa coccinea L. also occurred there on the same day. The published 
list of the Glamorgan Coleoptera shows that Tomlin found this district a rich 
one when he was resident near Cardiff in the ‘ nineties,* and it is good to find 
it still producing surprises, — H. M. Hallett, 64 Westbourne Road, Penarth : 
July 3rd, 1928. 
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TfNFJNA IN TIIK OXFORD DISTRICT. 

BY K. G. R. WATERS, M.A., F.K.S. 

(Cotilhmed from VoL LXlll, p. 102.) 

Mr. Meyrick’s revised edition of his * Handbook ’ furnishes the 
British Micro-lepidopterist wdth a stable basis of classification, and 
is likely to remain for a long time the standard work on our smaller 
moths. From this point onwards, therefore, I shall follow its 
divisions and nomenclature as closely as possible. 

VI 1 1 . Hyponomeutidae. 

The pine-feeders Ocnerostonm piniariella ZelL, Cedesiis farwat- 
ella Dup. and gysselernella Dup. are all fairly common among 
scattered pines at Tubney. Both species occur also in plantations 
in Baglcy Wood, and I have taken gysselcniclla at Boar’s Hill. 
C. fat'iimtella has been bred in large numbers from larvae collected 
in March and April, mining down the needles of Pirius sylvestns 
and P. Laricio var. austriaca, or found sunning themselves extern- 
ally when full-fed in May. The larva of gysseleniella^ however, 
has hitherto eluded me.t 

Notes on the conifer-feeding species of Argyresthia inhabiting 
the Oxford district were published in 1921 in Vol. Ivii of this 
Magazine, p. 38. A few details can now be added. * 4 . atmoriella 
Bnks. is apt to be troublesome on larches in Bagley Wood, at 
Cothill and Tubney, on the downs near Streatley, and probably in 
many other spots. ^A. glahnitella ZelL is now of regular occurr- 
ence on spruce, being found in Bagley, Tubney and Wytham 
Woods, and on the Chilterns near Watlington ; in all probability 
it is generally distributed -and even common.* The larvae feed in 
the winter and spring, mining shoots of spruce from the tips in- 
wards, in much the same manner as atmoriella attacks larch twigs, 
though with less conspicuous results owing to the smaller size of 
the species. The needles at the end of the shoot first become dis- 
coloured, and then drop off for a distance of an inch or more from 
the tip. This is an insect which should be carefully watched, as 
one which might develope into a destructive pest ; at Tubney in the 

• The asterisk indicates that the sjpecies may be added to the list of Berkshire Lepidoptera pub* 
lished in the Victoria County History (1906). 

t In view of Mr. Meyrick’s renewed statement (based on Stain ton ?) that the larva of 
feeds in a loose web among leaves, it is v/orth pointing out that an account of the habits of this species 
was published by J. Tragardh in Medd, nr. S’? fran Centralanst. for forsoksvasendet pa jordbruksom- 
radet. Etttomol. Afd. nr. 9, Upsala, 1911, and translsted into German by K. Mitterherger, in Socieias 
Ehtomologica, xt, Stuttgart, 1925, pp. 13 and t8. According to Tragardh the larva of ff-ysseleuiefia 
U a leaf-miner, like C. farinaiella and 0 . piniaridla, but differs from them in that it mines from the 
base of the needle upwards. 

* Another locality for this much overlooked species is near Wellington College in southern 
Berkshire. 
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early months of the year I have seen old spruces whose lower 
branches were seriously infested, while in Bagley Wood the species 
is well established in plantations of young trees. The juniper- 
feeders, A, arceuthina Zell., *.4. pmecocella Zell, ’^^4. aundentella 
Staint. and A. dilectella Zell, are all common, often abundant, on 
the chalk hills from Radnage (Bucks), across Oxfordshire (Chinnor 
and Watlington) to Streatlcy and Moulsford Downs (Berks). A, 
dilectella occurs also, sometimes in plenty, among planted conifeis 
at Oxford. More local is '^/4. abdominalis Zell, a particularly 
delicate and pretty insect, which has now, however, been captured 
in some numbers among junipers at Watlington and Radnage, 
besides one specimen from Streatley. 

The British species of Argyresthia attached to deciduous trees 
have ail been detected in this district, with the exception of A. 
spiniella Zell. Most of them are generally distributed and plentiful. 
A, brockeella Hubn. and A. goedartella Linn., which both abound 
among birch and alder, produce many striking varieties; both have 
pure golden forms {brockeella then being distinguished by its white 
thorax and earlier emergence), while goedartella varies in the 
other direction to a plain creamy white (like the common ab. ossea 
Haw. of i4. nitidella Fabr.). A. semifusca Haw. is perhaps less 
plentiful than most of the others, but has been taken in all parts of 
the district. The more local species are A, andereggiella Dup., 
which was formerly recorded from Boards Hill by Mr. N. V, Sidg- 
wick (Berkshire list), and is not uncommon among old crab-apple 
trees in Bagley Wood; A. sorbiella Treits., which occurs among 
Pyriis Aria on the Chilterns at Watling*ton, but not in the near 
neighbourhood of Oxford; A, conjugella Zell., recorded only from 
Headington Hill, where Mr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge finds it 
regularly on Pyrus Auctiparia in his garden; and A, glancmella 
Zell. Of the last-mentioned only a single example has yet been 
found — on July 2nd, 1924, resting on the trunk of a rather isolated 
oak in a lane at Water Eaton. 

^‘Zelleria hepariella Staint. occurs rarely among ash in Bagley 
Wood ; at Streatley, on the chalk, the moth is locally common, 
both before and after hibernation. 

The five British species of Swammerdamia all occur here, and 
are common with the exception of S, comhinella Hubn., which has 
been taken at Yaimton, Watlington and elsewhere^ but has never 
been common in my experience and has not been seen for at least 
a decade, I have recently found evidence that the larva of the 
common 5. caesiella Hubn. begins its career as a leaf-miner — an 
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unrecorded habit in this g-enus — and hope to go into the matter 
more fully another season. 

Scythropia crataegella Linn, is locally plentiful in Bagley, 
Waterperry and Shabbington Woods, the larvae occurring gre- 
gariously on blackthorn and hawthorn. 

The genera Prays^ Hyponomeiita and Eihm.ia (Psecadia) have 
already been briefly mentioned in earlier papers (September and 
October, 1923). A word must be added concerning the genus 
Acrolepia^ formerly treated by Mr. Meyrick as the ancestor of 
Argyresthia and Swammerdamiaj but now transferred to the Plu- 
tellidae. The only species detected in the O-xford district is 
pyginaeana Haw., which is sometimes rather common in the larval 
stage, mining large blotches in leaves of Solarium Dulcamara^ at 
Tubney and in the University Parks at Oxford. In the autumn, 
and in spring after hibernation (as late as May loth) the imago 
may occasionally be disturbed from thatch. In this district the 
species seems to be habitually double-brooded, larvae found at 
midsummer producing moths in July, those found in September 
producing moths in October. A* granitella Treits. appears, some- 
what unaccountably, to be absent from the district. 

IX. LYONETIADA.E. 

Opostega salaciella Treits. has been captured at Kennington 
(Berks) and Streatley, flying in dry places on still evenings, but is 
doubtless much overlooked. O, crepusculella Zell, has been taken 
singly in Bagley Wood (among wood-sage), in a wet lane near 
Forest Hill (Oxon), and attracted to a lighted window at Oxford. 

Leucoptem lahurnella Staint. is a universal plague on laburnums. 
L, spartifoUella Hiibn. occurs among broom on Cumnor Hurst, 
and near Nettlebed on the Oxfordshire Chiltcrns. L. wailesella 
Staint. is only to be found near Shabbington Wood, among 
Genista tinctona^ from the leaves of which it has been bred in 
plenty. L. scitella Zell., though less common than in many dis- 
tricts, is generally distributed; the conspicuous blackish blotches 
made by the larvae may be found in crab-apple leaves at Shotover, 
South Hinksey, Cothill and in Bagley Wood, and in hawthorn 
leaves at Bletchingdon, Yarnton and probably other spots along 
the Canal. Some empty blotches found on Pyrus Aticuparia in 
Tubney Wood, at the end of August, 1925, are also undoubtedly 
referable to this species. 

Lyonetia olerkella Linn, is common, variable and polyphagous, 
the larva mining leaves of apple (wild and domestic), pear, cherry, 
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blackthorn {Pninus spinosa and P. insititia), hawthorn (native and 
introduced species), mountain ash, Cotoneaster and (rarely 

in this district) birch. 

The interesting- genus Biicculatrix is fairly well represented. 

cristatella Zell, is locally not uncommon, but is much over- 
looked owing to its smallness and obscurity ; it has been taken on 
Cumnor Hurst, in Holton Pits, in a meadow near Forest Hill, and 
on the chalk at Watlington and Slreatley, but in the largest 
numbers near Shabbington Wood. B. nigricomella Zell, is fairly 
common, and has been bred freely from larvae collected in April 
on ox-eye daisy. frangnlella Goze is particularly plentiful at 
Cothill on Rhamniis catharticus^ the leaves being often riddled with 
the peculiar spiral mines made by its young larvae. On the chalk 
specimens have been captured at Radnage and Streatley, and the 
larvae have been seen in plenty on Rhammis catharticus at Hailey 
(Oxon). Rhcimnus Frangula, which is said to be the more usual 
food-plant, is very rare in this district. B. hoyerellc Dup. is some- 
times rather common on fences at Oxford, beneath elms ; I have 
captured the moth at Tubney and near Shabbington Wood, and 
have found its mines on elm at Shotover. B, cidarella Zell, is 
fairly plentiful in one spot at Cothill on alder, the leaves of which 
are sometimes riddled by its mines in the same way as leaves of 
buckthorn by frangnlella, B. ulmella Zell, has hitherto occurred 
very sparingly, chiefly in Waterperry Wood, and once in a small 
wood at Boar’s Hill; an empty cocoon of this .species has been 
found on oak In Tubney Wood. B, crataegi Zell, is sometimes 
rather common, both as imago and as larva, along hawthorn 
hedges near Shabbington Wood ; it has also been taken in Water- 
perry Wood, and once at Tubney. B. demaryella Staint. has 
hitherto been detected only in Waterperry Wood, where the larvae 
occur rather sparingly on birch in August. 

Oinophtla v-^flava Haw. inhabits wine-cellars at Oxford, its 
larva attacking the corks of wine-bottles. It has sometimes been 
responsible for a serious deterioration in the college port^ and I 
have seen its work in the corks of champagne bottles at the 
' Mitre.’ 

The genera BedelUa and Tisoheria, now included in the Lyone^ 
iiadae, have already been dealt with under Gracilariadae (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., Ixi, X925, pp. iSSff.). On the other hand, mention must be 
made here of Phyllocnistis^ now transferred to the Gracilariadae, 
P, saligna Zell, is local, occurring among willows at Godstow, 
Tubney^ and near Stanton St. John, and fr.eouenting thatch in the 
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two latter localities. P. suffusellu Zell, is everywhere common on 
black and Lombardy poplars. The specimens with the inner half 
of the forewings unmarked, which (in Ent. Mo. Mag. Ixi, 1925, 
p. 88) I was misled into identifying with P. tremulella Zell. 
ha^eniella Liiders), are undoubtedly only a common summer form 
of suffusellay which I have now bred in good numbers. It is never- 
theless permissible to hope that trc^mdcllu^ which is mainly an 
aspen feeder,* may yet be detected in this country. 

X. Tineidae. 

This family, as now restricted, is poorly represented in the 
Oxford district, and can be dealt with summarily. The domestic 
species, though not less abundant than elsewhere, are for the most 
part depressingly commonplace. Along- with Tinea pellionella 
Linn., T. fiiscipuncteUa Haw. and Tineola hiselliella Hiim., Tinea 
pallescentella Staint. is sometimes common in houses, and shows 
a preference for emerging in the winter months. A specimen of 
7 \ misella Zell, has been met with indoors at Oxford, as well as 
twice in thatch at Tubney, T, flavescentella Haw. has been bred 
freely from the remains of a dead pigeon picked up at Oxford. 

gramlla Linn, has been found in an Oxford flour-mill. Tricho-- 
phaga tapetiella Linn, is not much in evidence, but occurs in out- 
houses at Cothill and Tubney. Monopis rusticella Hiibn. is common, 
usually about houses, but M. fermgmella Hiibn. has not been 
found nearer to Oxford than Streatley. 

The commonest of the species attached to rotten wood and 
fungi is Tinea cloacella Haw. , which occurs everywhere. T. arcella 
Fabr,, though not very common, is widely distributed, being re- 
corded from Kennington (Oxon), Tubney and Waterperry Wood, 
as well as from Highmore and Chinno-r on the Chilterns. The 
other sylvestral Tineae are T. parasitella Hiibn., common on tree- 
trunks in Wytham, Bagley and Tubney Woods ; T. corticclla Curt., 
locally rather plentiful among old oaks in Bagley Wood ; and T'. 
futmmitrella Sodof., sometimes locally common in Bagley Wood, 
captured also in Waterperry Wood and in beech-woods near Chin- 
nor. But the most interesting of this group is the much overlooked 
^Monopis weaverella Scott, which in the woods of this district 
almost (but not entirely) supplants M. fusticella; it is captured 
regularly in Bagley Wood and at Cothill, and has been taken in 
Waterperry Wood and near Shabbington Wood. There are defi- 
nitely two broods a season, the moth appearing in May and early 
June, and again in late July and August. 

• See Mr. A* SicVs paper in Ent. Record, xxxvit, 1^*5, p, 97. » 
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Duringf the last few years Mr. A. H. Hamm has made a prac- 
tice of handing over to me the lepidopterous larvae which he has 
met with in birds ^ nests, chiefly around Headington and in the 
University Parks. Certain common species which feed on wool, 
feathers, dead leaves and other rubbish have been bred from these 
in large numbers. Monopis rusticella Hubn. has been obtained 
from the nests of a house-sparrow, a hedge-sparrow, a blackbird, 
a song-thrush, a greenfinch and a great tit ; Tinea lapella Hubn. 
from the nests of a house-sparrow, a hedge-sparrow, a song-thrush, 
a greenfinch and a spotted flycatcher. T. pellionella Linn, has been 
reared from a hedge-sparrow’s nest. Borkhausenia fuscescens 
Haw., B. pseudospretella Staint. and Endrosis lactella Schiff., 
belonging to the Oecophoridae, complete the list. Tinea semifidv- 
ella Haw., which is widely distributed in the district (Oxford, 
Bagley Wood, Bladon Heath, etc.), ought also to be obtained by 
this method, but has not yet turned up. I take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Hamm for his enlightened co-operation. 

The genus Ochsenheimeria is probably much overlooked owing 
to its unusual day-flying habits. 0. birdella Curt, was once taken 
by Mr. Hamm in a bog near Cowley,- and I have noticed it at 
North Hinksey ; this species at least is likely to be well distributed 
in the district. 

The group of species with case-bearing larvae included by Tutt 
under the heading Micro-Psychina is not very prominent in the 
Oxford district. Prolonged search for Solenobiae has revealed the 
presence of only a single colony in the neighbourhood ; this is on 
a rough stone wall at Tubney, where the larvae are not scarce. As 
they have hitherto produced apterous females only, they may be 
assigned provisionally to the convenient but ill-defined ' species ' 
S, lichenelda Linn. Farther afield similar parthenogenetic colonies 
may be found on bcech-trunks in the woods near Nettlebed. 
Larvae and old cases of Talaeporia pseudobombycella Hiibn. may 
frequently be seen on tree-trunks in Bagley and Tubney Woods, 
but are most plentiful in a small area at Cothill. The only species 
of this group which is really common here is the apterous and 
parthenogenetic "^Lujfia ferchaultella Steph., whose larvae may 
often be found in immense numbers — on field-posts at Kennington, 
on an open fence at Yarnton, on oak-trunks in Tubney Wood, on 
Lombardy poplars in the University Parks, even on an ancient 
tombstone in Dorchester Abbey churchyard, as well as on the 
lichen-covered wall of the church. In Bagley Wood the larvae are 
well-distributed rather than abundant, occurring on the trunks of 
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various trees. At Cothill they occur on grey poplar and even 
alder. To the cast of Oxford and on the Chilterns ferchaultella 
seems to be far less common ; but I have found its cases on oak in 
Waterperry Wood, and on beech at Stoke Row. A much rarer 
insect is ^Lnffia ssepinni Spey, (the Bacotia sepvmn of Tutt), which 
must be well established in the Oxford district, to judge from its 
repeated occurrences in recent years. An active larva which I 
found on an oak-trunk in Bagley Wood on February 25th, 1923, 
produced a parasite shortly after. A case found near the same 
spot on February 21st, 1926, produced a moth, which escaped or 
was destroyed. Mr. O. W. Richards had the good fortune on June 
4th, 1925, to discover nine cases of this species on some field-posts 
at Kennington, and bred the imagines successfully. Perhaps the 
most unexpected capture was that of a larva found on November 
i6th, 1923, in my room in Exeter College; it was walking along 
the kerb of the fire-place, and the only way in which T could explain 
its presence there was by supposing that it had been introduced 
with firewood. Narycia melanella Haw. is rather frequently met 
with in the larval stage — on oak-trunks in Bagley and Wytham 
Woods, on stone walls at Tubney, on old fences at Oxford, etc. 
The imago may also be found resting on fences in rainy weather. 
The only record of N, marginepiinctella Steph. from the near 
neighbourhood of Oxford is that of a single full-fed larva found on 
July 13th, 1922, on a post near Yarn ton. Farther afield, this insect 
is not uncommon in beech-woods at Stoke Row on the Chilterns. 

18-1 Woodstock Rond, Oxford. 

July 2 1 si, '1928. 


AN AGERONIA RESPONDING TO A NOISE MADE BY BIRDS. 

BY C. U COLT.RNlSrrE, E.K.S. 

On October 5th, 1927, at Burity in Matto Grosso, Central 
Brazil, while walking along a path in high forest, I noticed two 
small birds fighting together on the ground, having the appear- 
ance of warblers. I stopped to watch them at about five yards 
distance. When about to attack, one bird o«r the other frequently 
made a rapid clicking sound with its beak. 

An Ageronia flew down from above and settled on the front of 
my coat, and on each occasion that the clicking arose from the 
birds the insect immediately took a short turn in the air and gave 
its characteristic clicking noise in reply. This happened four or 
five times, after which’ the Ageronia flew up into the trees again. 



The sounds made by the birds and the butterfly were very 
similar, both in quality and speed of utterance, and the prompt 
response of the insect left no doubt that it was replying to the 
birds. 

I was not able to capture the butterfly, but it appeared to be 
Ageronia fehrua sahatia Fruh., which was common in the locality. 

For an account of the sound apparatus of the Ageronias and its 
use, see Hampson, P.Z.S., 1892, p. 190. 

Gothic Lodge, Woodford Green, Essex. 

July 6 th, 1928. 


DORCATOMA SERRA Panz., A SPECIES OF COLEOPTERA NEW TO 
THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY HORACE DONISTHORPE, F.Z.S. 

I have recently taken this fine species of Dorcatoma in some 
numbers in Windsor Forest, and have also bred it in plenty from 
* Tinder Bracket’ fungus (Fomes fomentarius L.) from the same 
locality. 

I hope, as soon as I am sufficiently recovered from my recent 
accident, to publish a further note on this beetle and its nearest 
allies. 

Acland Home, Oxford. 

July 12th, 1938. 


ON SOUND PRODUCTION IN THE PSOCOPTERA AND ON A 
PRESUMED STRIDULATORY ORGAN. 

BY J. V. PEARMAN, F.E.S. 

I. 

From time to time it has been claimed that certain Psocids 
(book-lice) can produce an audible ticking noise (the ‘ death watch ’), 
and almost as often there has been expressed disbelief in their 
ability to create such a sound (e.g. McLachlan, E.M.M. 1867, iii, 
p. 181 ; Smith, t.c., p. 279). While entomologists are divided in 
opinion on the matter, confusion has been introduced into the con- 
troversy by vagaries of nomenclature, both Liposcelis {Troctes^ 
AtropOs^) divinatorius (Mull.) and ClothiUa {Trogium, Atropos) 
pulsatoria (Linn.) having been referred to, at various times, as 
Atropos ptdsatoria.'^ 

As regards the first-named, and smaller of the two, the evidence 
is only circumstantial — ^that is, search in the area whence the sound 

The generic names without the brackets appear to be those with the soundest claims to validity, 
IlUger's (1798) name Trogiunu based on Hemirohius^ pulsaiorim Fabr., resurrected in i9i;x» is ojpen 
to me same objection as the other discarded names, inasmuch as Fabricius’s insulHcient diagnosis is 
followed by citations referring to both species. 
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has been proved to proceed has revealed the presence of the Psocid 
and no other living creature. From such an investigation Black- 
wall ^ associated a noise resembling the ticking of a watch with 
the insect called by him Atropos piilsaiona^ but which McLachlan 
— ^although he docs not say on what grounds — pronounced to be 
A, divinatoria. Similarly, at the Entomological Society’s meeting 
of December 2nd, 1891,^ Gahan reported finding A, pulsatoria 
F abr. in boxes from which the * death watch ’ had been emitted ; 
three or four years ago, Dr. Gahan informed me, in conversation, 
that the insect was the small divinatorius. On the other hand, 
Hagen ® (p. 287) failed to hear any sound from captive examples, 
an experience that, from the comparative scarcity of the species in 
the Bristol district, has been mine also. Yet, for a reason that will 
appear later, the balance of probability supports the evidence 
adduced. 

It is not at all clear to which species Haller^ refers when he 
says that Tract es piilsatorms can be seen, under the microscope, 
to 'knock with its head, and that when it strikes on cardboard 
(kartonpapier) a sound is audible. The size he gives, * von f Linie 
Grosse,’ is an approximation intermediate between the lengths of 
L. divinatorius (ijmm.) and C. pulsatoria (2 mm.). 

Sound production by Clothilla pulsatoria (L.) has been better 
attested, and has been known to me for over ten years. The more 
important early literature was very fully reviewed by Hagen in 
1883,® but his article, like the papers it reviews, appears to have 
been persistently overlooked. Recently Solowiow ® announced that 
the insect taps with its abdomen and not with its head, as was 
formerly supposed. This fact, incredible as it may seem to sceptics, 
I am able to corroborate from observations made independently, 
many times, prior to becoming aware of those of Solowiow. The 
latter, using a hand lens only, was obviously restricted in the 
scope of his investigations ; with the Greenough binocular micro- 
scope it is possible to note the insect’s actions in detail, and thus 
to confirm the accuracy of Derham’s classic observations* and to 
clear up certain matters previously ]eft obscure. 

When about to tap, C. pulsatoria assumes an attitude with the 
legs spread, the head and thorax raised somewhat, and the tip of 
the abdomen depressed so that the pre-genital sternite rests on the 
surface on which the insect is standing (fig. i). This body posture 
is stiffly maintained throughout the performance, in which the 
motion is due apparently to force exerted alternately by the first 

* Phil. Trans, R. Sqc. 1701, xxw, p. Ssa ,* 17041 xxiv, p. 1386, 
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and third pairs of leg’s in opposition. Commencing with a quick 
forward jerk, the body — -as a consequence of the resistance offered 
by the hind legs — moves through a slight arc, so that the head 
dips slightly and the end of the abdomen is almost imperceptibly 
raised. On the tension of the forelegs being relaxed, the body 
springs back suddenly to the initial position, causing the pre- 
genital sternite to strike the ground. After the preliminary pull by 
the forelegs there is a short pause before the 'first recoil, but there- 
after the to-and-fro movements succeed one another without inter- 
mission. 

In the case of a young and vigorous imago taps will be made 
at the rate of five or six a second, often for as long as a minute 
without cessation, and recommence after a pause of a few seconds. 
Older individuals often may not exceed a speed of four taps a 
second. In all cases the tapping ends on a slower beat. The 
following figures, recorded from a young female, give the duration 
in seconds of the alternating periods of continuous tapping and 
intervening pauses, the latter in brackets: 27, (22), 41, (21), 50, 
(22), 48, (20), 49, (25), 25, (22), 43, (17), 30, (20), 61, (17), 30, (15), 
33, (5). In this manner an individual has been observed to tap for 
over an hour without change of station and, with varying intervals 
of wandering and rest, to tick for several days, 

Sound production seems to be peculiar to the female. No 
tapping has been seen or heard where males have been confined in 
specially-contrived ca*ges, whereas there has been no difficulty in 
demonstrating the act with captive females. 

An instrument of percussion in the form of a slightly thickened 
knob occurs medially near the posterior margin of the pre-genital 
sternite of the female imago (fig. 2). From its form and situation 
it seems to represent the sub-genital plate of other species. It does 
not appear to be highly chitinised and is of the same pale colour 
as the adjacent delicate integument, but in stained preparations it 
acquires a deeper tint than the neighbouring dermal tissue. This 
structure is wanting in the male. 

Failures in the past to verify experimentally the death-watch 
ticking of C. pulsatoria must be imputed to ignorance or disregard 
of Derham’s account where it is emphasised that the sound was 
heard only when the insect tapped on paper. It seems to be a 
necessary condition of audibility that the material struck should 
be thin and resilient (vibratory), the presence of a resonant cavity 
or a reflecting surface tending to render the sound more distinct. 
It thus becomes understandable, having regard to the delicacy of 
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the insect, why paper yields the loudest tone, why some substances 
{e.g, cardboard, wood) give varying results, and why others (e.g. 
glass) are non-effective. A simple observation cage can be made 
by forming a little open-ended truncate cone of note-paper, 
pasting tightly-stretched tissue-paper over the smaller end and 
securing a cover-glass over the larger end. If a female C. puU 
satoria be enclosed, with a little food, and the cage suspended by 
a thread or supported on a wire tripod, sooner or later the tapping 
should be heard, when its close resemblance to the ticking of a 
watch (‘ sewing machine ’ ! p. 307, Hag-en) (3) will become evident. 

Another indoor Psocid, Lepinotus inquilinus Heyd., not hitherto 
suspected, also makes a tapping noise, which however differs from 
that of C. pulsatoria. Usually the sound has a likeness to a creak, 
such as is produced on bending stiff leather, ending with two or 
three distinct beats. An idea of its nature may be gained by 
running a finger over the points of a narrow hair-comb, starting 
about the middle of the fine teeth and stopping after three coarse 
teeth have been passed. The duration of each creak is almost 
uniformly three seconds, the separating noiseless intervals varying 
from fifteen seconds to eighty. This may be the other sound ^ eine 
Art Triller ^ mentioned by Solowiow (5, p. 22). Under certain con- 
ditions the tapping more nearly resembles that of C. pulsatoria, 
but is always of short duration, and has a * rocking ’ or metallic 
timbre. Such a sound has been produced by an insect standing 
on the tissue-paper bottom of a cage like that described, while the 
creaking noise has been heard to proceed from a cage wholly con- 
structed of stiff rough paper, as well as from loose wall-paper 
where unconfined individuals were present. 

In spite of prolonged vigils, it has not yet been possible to 
witness the operations of this species, which is more sensitive to 
interference than C, pulsatoria^ but it is presumable that the 
tapping is performed in a manner similar to that of the last-named. 
There is no visible percussor in L. inquilimis^ but the insect has 
an unusually firm integument, and the approximated gonopods of 
the eighth sternite might serve the purpose. 

On the sub-genital plate of the female L* divinatorius is a 
peculiar tubular T-shaped chitinisation. It is perhaps not unreason- 
able to regard this as analogous to the percussor of C. ptilsatorh^ 
and to that extent corroborative of the evidence adduced in favour 
of sound production by the smaller species. 

The sounds produced by all these insects are undoubtedly the 
mating calls of the females, and it is not unlikely that vibration is 
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as essential as noise. The males of L. inquilinus and of some 
related species are equipped with a brush, or group of bristles, on 
the eighth sternite which may well be the external parts of organs 
for the perception of vibrations. Nothing suggestive of analogous 
organs has been detected, however, in the male C. pulsatoria. As 
regards L. divinatorius it is not improbable that the long per- 
pendicular bristles of the thoracic sternites (in both sexes) may be 
specially sensitive to vibrations when in contact with a transmit- 
ting surface. 

The insects are most active in sound-production from the end 
of July up to October, but may occasionally be heard during the 
winter months. 



Fig. I. Clothilla puJsatoria 9 i tapping attitude, 2. Same, apex of abdomen 
beneath; percussor. 3, Mesopsocus uftipunctatus 9j hind coxae, viewed 
obliquely from below. 4, Stenopsocus immaciilatus cJ, right hind coxa, removed 
and viewed from above. 5. M, unipunctatus coxal organs (dissection flat- 
tened), 6. Hyperetes guestfalicus $, profile of inner face of left hind coxa. 
c=coxa; t/, trochanter ; f= femur; Ss=scaled organ; T=tympanum; 
B= bullae. 


II. 

In Psyche, iii (1882), at p. 402, is reported a statement by Dr. 
Hagen that all species of Atropina arc furnished with sound-pro- 
ducing organs. No details are given and nothing appears in 
Hagen’s monographic revision of the Atropina (3) beyond a sug- 
gestion that the sculpturing on body and femora, especially of A . 
dwinatona, could represent rasps and files suitable for sound pro- 
duction. On none of the three species associated with the * death 
watch ’ rapping has any structure been discerned that could be 
claimed as specially developed for stridulation, but many other 
Psocids do possess organs on the hind coxae which might reaso-n- 
ably be regarded as having a stridulatory function. 

As occurring in British species, the organs in their more 
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elaborate form comprise two separate structures (fig. 3-5). On the 
inner face of each hind coxa is a slightly-raised oval or rounded 
swelling, its surface sculptured as if imbricated with pointed or 
dentate scales having their free edges directed upwards and in- 
wards. The scales radiate from a slight median depression (which 
sometimes appears as a clear slit-like line) and increase in size 
progressively as they approach the periphery (fig. 5 S). In those 
species having the coxal integument more heavily chitinised and 
darker, that part forming the scaly prominence is visibly of less 
dense consistency and paler— -^just as the walls of a rubber balloon 
become thinner and more transparent on inflation. Close behind 
the scaled structure is a tympanum or drum-like formation of 
rounded D-shape having' a thickened (rolled) edge surrounding a 
delicate transparent membrane (fig. 5T). 

In the simpler forms the tympanum is wanting, only the scaly 
eminence being present. 

There are slight variations among the genera in the proportions 
of the organs, in their exact situation, and in the form of the 
scales, but there are no essential differences in construction. Not 
infrequently the organs are better developed in the males, and in 
some species altogether absent in the females, especially when the 
latter are apterous. 

The coxae often exhibit in addition clear, bubble-like spaces 
(fig. 5 B), but such spots are not peculiar to these sclerites, occurr- 
ing also, for example, at the base of the maxillae. Mention may 
here be made of certain pore-like appearances on the trochanters, 
possibly indicative of sensory organs (? auditory). 

It is difficult to see what purpose the coxal organs could serve 
unless it be that of sound production (c/. the coxal rasps of some 
Coleoptera). The hind coxae of those species possessing the organs 
are approximated in such fashion that the sealed structures could 
be rubbed together. Sounds thus generated might be inaudible 
to human ears, but the extraordinary volume of noise produced 
mechanically by many insects eijcourages the hope that, if a fact, 
it may at some time be possible to obtain auricular evidence of 
Psocid stridulation. It is suggested that the tympanum may act 
as a resonating accessory, comparable to the speculum of 
gonura vindis$ima<. Investigation of the minuter anatomy (espe- 
cially the nerves) of the underlying internal parts of the coxae 
might help towards a more definite opinion on the function of the 
structures, but opportunity for this research -has been lacking. 
Apart from the mass of muscle, the coxae house a somewhat 
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funnel-shaped chitinous plate to which strong* muscles are attached. 
This has no apparent relation to the coxal org^an, and is presum- 
ably connected with the insects’ ability to leap. 

Accepting* for the present the hypothesis of sound-production, 
it is curious that the org-ans should be more largely developed In 
the males, whereas it is the female that is the noisy sex in those 
species producing sound by rapping. As a purely conjectural 
explanation, taking into consideration the roving habits of the 
‘ death watch ’ species and the more settled gregariousness of the 
majority of other species, it might be reasonable to regard female 
tapping as a call, and male stridulation as a charm sounded only 
during the exciting ‘ courtship dance ’ (of which an account will 
be g*iven in a subsequent communication). 

It is noteworthy that the scaled organs are present in both 
sexes of Hyperetes guestfalicus Kolbe, the males of which bear a 
bristle tuft on the eighth abdominal sternite. It may be found 
hereafter that the females of this species also tap to call the males, 
in which case there is an implication that the simpler form of coxal 
organ has resulted from loss of the tympanum, and not vice versd. 
In this connection it may be observed that the male of Reuterella 
helvimacula End. is without the tympani, and the scaled structures 
of this species have a large central, unsculptured, flattened area 
so that the single organ seems to form a combined stridulating and 
resonating apparatus. 

Without enumerating every species examined, the following 
list summarises the information obtained as to the existence of 
coxal organs in the genera of British Psocoptera. 

Complete organ {i.e, scaled structure + tympanum) present: — 
Caecilius, Ectopsocus ^ EUpsocits, GrapJiopsocus , Mesopsocus, 
Peripsociis, Philotarsus, Psocus, Pterodelaj Stenopsoctis, Trichop- 
socus. 

Simple organ (i.e. scaled structure only) present : — Reuterella 
cf, Hyperetes, Pteroxanium, Psyllipsocus. 

Organ absent : — Reuterella 9 > Bertkauia J , Clothilla, Lepin- 
otus, Liposcelis, Nymphopsocus, 

Some time after detecting the psocid coxal organs I learned 
that the late Bruce F. Cummings, of the British Museum, had 
previously done some work upon them, but had not completed his 
researches at the time of his death. I have no knowledge of the 
extent of his studies, nor of any other worker having investigated 
these interesting features. 
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Stenichmts harwoodi Williitnis from Berkshire . — In revising my MS. of the 
Scydmaenidae for my forthcoming book on British Colcoptcra I find I have a 
specimen of this species, taken nt Aldworth, Berks, in April, 1901. — Norman H. 
Joy, 78 Crescent Road, Reading : July 1928. 

Aegeria flavivcntris Stand, in the O.^ford District. — ^ 1 'his new British dear- 
wing, already found in Hants and Devon, proves to be a well-established in- 
habitant of the wooded country round Oxford. In January and February, 1928, 
I devoted several afternoons to seaiThing in likely spots for larvae of flaviuentris, 
and brought home some hundreds of sallow twigs containing galls and burrows 
of various kinds. Several dozens of thc.se were found to agree in all particulars 
with the description of the swellings made by flaxnventris, and some were seen 
to contain Aegeriid larvae. Many of the larvae showed their activity by thrust- 
ing quantities of frass through the exit holes (thus they were still feeding in the 
spring). But the number of casualties through parasites and other causes was 
large, and six specimens only of the imago emerged (indoors) between April 
Mnd and May 25th ; two others were found to have died in their pupae when 
on the point of emergence. The burrows tenanted by flavivcntris came from at 
least six different localities, in Berks, Oxon, and Bucks, within about seven 
miles of Oxford. In some localities (but not in others) up to eighty or ninety 
per cent, of the burrows had been pocked open by birds. In the locality where 
they wiM'e most plonliful, it was quite a usutd thing to find on a single small 
sallow bush (alway.s, so far as I could t(*ll, Salix cinerca) half-a-dozen burrows 
in a ctr'cle, each neatly ripped open. It nnnains to he seen whether the mortaltly 
can be reduced by gathering the sticks earlier in the winter. I should like to 
express my thanks to Mr. Wm, Fassnidge, of Southampton, for his kindness in 
sending me some excellent photographs, which made it easy to recognize the 
work of flaxtivenfris, once it wnsi met with. — VJ. G. R, Waters, 184 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford ; July zoih, 1928. 

CoUas croceus Fourc. (edusa F.) at Oxford . — On July 8th, about noon, I was 
much surprised to see -a * Clouded Yellow ’ in my garden. I quickly got a net 
and secured the insect, a male and in fair condition, and in my opinion an 
immigrant. — S. Galpin, 48 Plantation Road, Oxford : July gth. 1928. 

Immigrant tepidopiera in 1928. — ^The occurrence of C. croceus nt this date, 
as above recorded, would appear to indicate a somewhat beilated immigration 
of this butterfly. Individual examples have, however, been observed much 
earlier in the year (cf, * Entomologist,' Vol. lxi> p. 167, July 1928). My niece 



Mrs. W. Rowles (nec Champion) assures me that she saw a ‘ Clouded Yellow ’ 
at close quarters in her garden at Raiynes Park, Surrey, on or about May ist, 
which was also observed by an entomological neighbour. Of other immigrants, 
Plusia gamma was first noticed fairly commonly on May 27th on o{>en heaths in 
the New Forest, and ai week later Pyrameis cardiii put in an appearance, 
specimens of this butterfly being seen on nearly every fine day up to my 
departure on June 15th. At Oxford it has also been observed in small numbers, 
and even now odd examples in the last stage of wear and tear may be met with. 
On June 12th, on the summit of White Horse Hill, Berks (856 feet) my friend 
Mr. R. Baylis saw P. cardui^. true to its well-known habit of seeking the 
highest ground available, congregated ‘ in scores, if not hundreds, and even 
settling on his boots.’ P. atalanta wouild appear to have arrived in less num- 
bers than usual, and I have not seen it at all this year. Nomophila noctuella 
Schiff., which generally accompanies these species in their migration, has also 
been in evidence, but only sparingly; and on July 12th, at Tubney, Berks, 
Sesia stellatamm, much traveil-worn in appearance, but the first specimen I 
have seen here for several years, was busily * nosing ’ along a stone wall in the 
burning sunshine after its familiar fashion. It is not too much to hope that, 
given favourable conditions of weather, the e3’es of entomologists may shortly be 
gladdened by the sight of the progeny of these beautiful and interesting visitors 
to our islands. — ^James J. Walker, Aorangi, Lonsdale Road, Summertown, 
Oxford : July i6th, 1928. 

Phalacfocera replicata L. in Scotland. — It may be interesting to record the 
occurrence of the larva of Phalacrocera replicata L. in a Sphagnum pool at 
Durness, Sutherland, June 17th, and of the adult fly, June 27th, 1928. — D. J. 
Lewis, Trinity College, Cambridge : July i2thj, 1928. 

A new British Braconid. — In the course of our investigation of the pests of 
store products, we have found a Braconid hitherto unrecorded from England. 
This is Doryctes galUcus Reinhard, kindly identified for us by Dr. J. Waterston. 
The single specimen, a female, was found on the window of a warehouse at 
Fresh Wharf, E.C., in April of this year. T. A. Marshall (in Andr 4 , Species 
d’Hym<Snopt^res, Les Braconides, 1888, pp. 227-8) gives Callidmm sanguineum 
L, as the host. This beetle, or some allied species, might have been present 
in the wood of which fruit packing-cases arc made, though on this point we 
have no positive evidence. This wpecics of Doryctes differs from its closest 
English ally, D. im-perator Hal., in having the postscutellum produced into a 
blunt spine, and in the much shorter ovipositor, which is only two-thirds as 
long as the abdomen.— O. W. Richards and W. S. Thomson, Dept., of Entomo- 
logy, Imperial College of Science, London, S.W.7 ; Jtdy yth, 1928. 


* The Social World of the Ants compared with that of Man.’ By Dr, 
Auguste Forel. Translated by C. K. Ogden, Editor of ‘ Psyche.’ VoL I, 
pp. xlv+551, plates i-ix. Vol. II, pp. xx-l-445, pifites x-xxiv. London and 
New York : G. H. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 1928. 

* Le Monde Social des Fourmis,’ the magntwi opus of the veteran Entomo- 
logist of Zurich,, Professor Auguste Forel, has for several years past been well 
known and highly appreciated by those students of Nature who devote their 
energies and attention to the investigation of the structure, life-history, and 
habits of the most wonderful and fascinating members of the insect world. The 
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first volume in the original French edition was published at Geneva in 1921, 
and the fifth and final instalment appeared in 1924. E'ach volume in succession 
was adequately reviewed in the current English entomological periodicals bv 
our most active and competent Myrmecologist, and th(" notices of the third and 
fourth volumes will be found in the pages of our Magazine for the year 1924.*’^* 

In its present luiglish dress, this groat work makes a still wider appeal 
than before to the whole body of Entomologists, and in even greater measure 
to that section of the public which takes an intelligent interest in Natural 
Science, Translated into fluent and admirable English by the editor of ‘Psyche,’ 
Mr. C. K. Ogden, these two handsome but somewhat ponderous volumes leave 
nothing to be desired in the way'of printing, binding, and general get-up; and 
regarded as an exhaustive summary and a veritable encyclopaedia of all matters 
relative to these wonderful insects, the only book with which it can be compared 
is W. M. Wheeler’s great treatise on ‘ Ants.’ 

In dealing with a work which embodies so great a wealth of detail, the 
space at our command is sufficient to allow us merely to touch on a few salient 
points in each of the five parts, corresponding with the original volumes, into 
which it is divided. The author in his Preface gives a very pleasing account of 
his observations on the habits of the ants in his garden during his early child- 
hood ; and the gift to him at the age of eleven years by his grandmother of a 
copy of Pierre Huber’s ‘ Recheches sur les moeurs des fourmis indigenes,’ was 
the real starting-point of his long life-work with these insects. Chapters treat- 
ing of the evolution of the ants in general, and on the origin and development 
of the diversified sexual forms presented by so many of the species, are followed 
by an exhaustive and fully illustrated account of the anatomy, external and 
internal, of the perfect insects, the poison apparatus and the organs of the 
special senses being described in ample detail. In general the author fallows the 
classification of Emery, the Ponerinae, the first of the recognised subfamilies, 
being regarded as the most ancient and primitive members of the Formicidae. 
Chapter IV, which deals with the geographical distribution of ants, is of 
particular interest; the 5,031 species and races and 1,256 varieties, geographical 
and otherwise, enumerated by the author in 1913, are very unevenly repre- 
sented in the nine faunistic regions adopted. Thus the Neotropical ant-fauna 
inteludes no fewer than 1,465 species and 329 naocs, closely followed by that 
of Indo-Malaya with 1,165 210 respectively; while the ‘Antarctic’ fauna 

of New Zealand and Patagonia comprises only 27 species and two varieties. 
No ants appear as yet to have reak'hed either Iceland or Greenland, though nine 
species have been found in Norway beyond the 68th parallel of North latitude. 
Full details are given (pp. i65--c)j) of ihe rapid extension by commerce of the 
range of certain objectionable sptH'ies, notably that of the Argentine A.nt, In*do- 
myrmex humilis Mayr., which has invaded Europe in quite recent times, and 
ha'S become a common hothouse pest in many places in our own islands. 

The second volume treats of the sensations of ants, their physiology and 
psychology, and the intimate association of many tropical species with the 
curiously modified growths of certain plants to which they are adapted and 
restricted. A long and most interejsting chapter is g^vc'n to the discussion of the 
mutual relations of ants and their animal guests and companions, the number 
of species of these at present known being not very far short of that of the 
hosts themselves; and full details of the construction and the varied forms of 
the domiciles of ants ‘conclude this piart. 


* H, 0 ONISTHORPK, Vol. I, Entonj. Record, xxxni, pp, 5c— fo (jpaic) ; VoK IT. Entom. Record, 
XXXV, pp 38— 40 (xpas) : Vol. in, Ent. Mo. Mag., wc, pp. 8^-93 (519114) ; Voi. IV, Ent, Mo. Mag. 
tXf pp. 140—42 (t9a4) ; Vol. V, Etttom. Record, xxxvi, pp. 173—77 ( 924). 



As stated above, the third and fourth volumes have been so fully dealt with 
in their original form in this Magazine, that it is here no longer necessary to 
consider them. The final volume 3delds to none of its predecessors in interesting 
matter, since it embodies a lull account of the ravages of the terrible ‘ Siafu ’ 
or Visiting Ants (Dorylinae) of Africa, and of those of the almost equally 
formidable Ecitons of Tropical America, first made fully known by our great 
naturalist H. W. Bates. The details of the deliberate harvesting and preserva- 
tion of seeds by many ants, observed of old by King Solomon, and the almost 
uncanny cultivation of fungi for larval food in the '.recesses of the underground 
nests of the genus Atta, so well elucidated in recent years by Dr. Jakob Huber 
in Bna-zil, make most enthralling reading. More wonderful, if possible, is the 
story of the methodical work of the Oriental leaf-weaving ants (Oecophylla) that 
make their arboreal nests by means of silk secreted by their larvae, which they 
use as living sewing-miachines. To quote the author’s words : ‘ We have here 
a fact almost unique in nature except in man — the use of one livi.ng creature 
by another as a working tool.’ The author concludes with a long and deeply 
interesting * Epilogue,’ in which, however, we venture to think that his peculiar 
social and political views are put forward more prominently than is appropriate 
in a work of this nature. The appendix ‘ The War between the Ants and the 
Termites ’ by Prof. Edouard B'Ugnion, which appeared at the end of the original 
third volume, is a great addition to the value of the book, and there is an 
excellent Index of no fewer than S6 pages. 

A much-needed improvement in this new edition is the rearrangement of 
the text-figures in conformity with their context, and certain errors 'and mis- 
statements in the original have been duly corrected. The numerous plates, 
coloured and otherwise, depict a large number of the most bizarre and striking 
forms of the ant-world, and are of at high order of excellence ; this remark also 
applies to the two portraits of the distinguished author, the frontispieces of each 
volume. To conclude, we may heartily congratulate author, translator, and 
publishers of this great work, one of the most notable additions to entomological 
literature in the English language thait has appeared in recent years. — 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECORDS FOR SOME THYS'ANOPTERA 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN. Ilf. CHIROTHRIPS MANICATUS Hal. 

AND LIMOTHRIPS spp. 

BY G-UY D. MORISON, PH.D., M.SC. (lOND.), NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, ABERDEEN, N.B. 

Chirothrips manicaius Haliday. 

Priesner (1926, Die Thysan. Europas, S. 136-143) has written 
the latest description of this species, but after the examination of 
about 700 specimens it seems to me that his description needs 
emendation, since the insect shows even greater variation than the 
latitude he accords to it. Adult individuals range in size from large 
(i-4mm.) to small (o*8mm.) $ 9> large (x-i6mm,) to small 
(0-6 mm.) cf cf, measured from the apex of the head to the 
the loth abdominal segment when the insects are about nc 
distended. Specimens with artificially distended segmen 
much longer than these measurements, which are probably 
the extremes that could be found during further search. ] 
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the summer months $ 9 of varying sizes occur together on grass 
in N.E. Scotland and S. England, with a predominance of larger 
9 $ in the North and of smaller 9 $ the Soutlu Towards 
the end of summer o'c? of varying sizes occur with the 9 9 > 
later they become very numerous and more so than the 9 9 « 
amongst them larger individuals predominate in the North and 
smaller in the South. 

The species includes macroptcrous 9 9 ranging from large to 
small in size ; brachypterous 9 9 only known from two large 
specimens found by me in Scotland during August, T924 ; apterous 
9 9 presumably varying in size like Priesner’s manicatus and 
hitherto only recorded from the continent of Europe ; brachypter- 
ous cf cf (all my specimens) ranging from large to small in size ; 
smaller cf cf (0-5 -0-7 mm. Priesner) which are said to be apterous. 

In brachypterous 9 9 (mihi) and in apterous 9 9 (Priesner), 
there is no comparative reduction in the size of the pterothorax, 
nor docs the chaetotaxy consist of stronger hairs in my brachyplcr- 
ous 9 9* brachypterous cf cf ocelli are absent, there being no 
correlation between them and vestigial wings, but they are present 
and normal in the brachypterous 9 9 • 

Colour is as described by Uzel (1895, Monogr. Ordn. Thysan. 
S. 80-83) and Priesner (loc. cit.) ; the larger specimens tend to be 
darker than the smaller ones. The form adusta is quite common 
amongst the smaller young* imagines of both sexes. 

I made careful measurements of twelve selected 9 9 six 
cfcf of various sizes from N.E. Scotland and S. England, and 
with these I compared a great number of other specimens from the 
same localities. A larg^e insect is very similar to a small one when 
they are considered at a size common to both. Tlu^re is no mor- 
phological character specially linked to largeness or smallness, but 
individual variations exist and would be sufficient to cause some 
specimens, if these were examined alone, to be isolated as tlistinet 
species from Priesner* s definition of manicatus; yet these varia- 
tions are found to be of no specific importance when a long series 
of insects is studied. 

To emend Priesner’s description and Bagnall’s scattered notes of th(‘ morpho- 
logy of C. manicatus Haliday, I append the following statement M<‘asun'- 
ments in /w. 'Macropterous 9 . Head, length to fore margin of 75-H7, width 
at base 87-140, across eyes 85-127; length from anterior end of head to line 
across fore margin of eyes, 23-30; eyes, maximum length 43-65, width 23*36; 
the inner angle of the eye is separated from the lateral ocellus of its side by 
about the distance of one of its own facets. The inner angle is almost a right- 
angle, but rounded. The anterior ocellar lens is not quite half the nr<‘a of each 
lateral ocellar lens with both of which it forms fthe of an obtuse-angled 



triangle of about iu>® nteasurcd frutn tfa* luosl aniinior point of the median 
lens to tluj most lateral point ol ea»*h lateral! lens, 'i’he distance between the 
lateral lenses is <louble that li<*tween the anterior and each lateral lens. The 
intercnadlar hairs usually lie in front of the ituteiior ocellus, but one is ofle.n 
(lisplacod hackwaiais. Length : wi<lth, antennal segment x, 18-23:3.2-40; 
20-29 ; -59-40 ; in, 23-32 : 20-2(5 ; iv, 2(5-35:23-29; v, 18-29:18-24; vi, 39-40; 
t(>24; vn, ()-ii : 5-(» ; vm, 7-14:4-5. 'rotail length of antenna 150-217. Pro- 
notum, l(‘ngth 110-210, width at anteiior 98-180, at posterior 152-27(5. Width 
at posterior : length i*3-i>0:i. Length of long hairs at posteiior angles of 
pronotimi, 30-03. Mesoihorax width 185-330. Pterothorax length 133-230. P'ore 
wing length 590-930, width across alula 55-92, across middle 38-50. Costa bears 
15-26 stiff hairs, ist vein 2-4-1-3-4-h ( d- L 2nd vein 4-8 hairs. The length and 
stiffness of the stiff haiis of the fctn* wing is vatriable .as well as the length of 
the fringing hairs. 'I’he alula is the darkest area of the lore wing. Abdomen, 
length; width at segment V, about 2'3-2 nS;i. AlKltmiinal segment ix, length 
43-72, width at base 92-100, ai npi'K 5<5-9r5; x, length O0-95, width at haw*, 43-92, 
at apex 12-20. Longj'st hairs on abdominal sf*ginent ix, 70-130, on x, 90-145. 
Ovipositor, length 130-220. 

Brachypterous V* Same proimrtions as a large macropl<*n)Us Fore 
wings, length 145, wi«lth across alula eosta and ist vein <Hach with 5 

stiff hairs, ap<‘X of wing broadly ntiunded ; alula, length 1(54-108, width 45, 
practically normal, and with noimal ehaetritaxy. tiind wings prcM^nt, but 1 
cannot distinguish their details* 

Brachypterous cf. lletul, length to fore margin of eyes 53-06, width at base 
90-nO, across eyes 87-107 ; l(*ngth fr(»m‘ antermr end of h(*ad to Hm* across fore 
margin of eyes 17-34; eyes, m.aximum Fngth 32-49, width 20-29, shaped likis 
those of female. Antennal M‘gmeni i, 2(W3 : 32-37 ; 11, 18-23 * 5 23-26 ; 

20-23 ; IV, 23-29 : 25-29 ; v, 14-22 ; 20 ; vi, 20*2<t ; 15-17 ; vii, 6-9 1 4-6 ; vin, 6-9 ; 
4-5. Total length of untemui. 150-174. Tht* process of signif'nt ii is somewhat 
smaller than in the 9* ITonotmn, length 1315-180, width at anterior I(kvi 36, 
at posterior 188-246, Width at jKisterior ; length, 1*35-1*5; 1. Length of long 
hairs at push‘rior angle of pronoluni, 20-4(5. Mt'sothorax, width 200-275. 
Pt(*rotht»rax length u(5-i<k 5, iuire wing preM*nt as a round .scale*, l(*agth 32-54, 
width 30-37 with 3 sUlT hairs tilong costa. Ifiml wings also prestmt, but I have 
not lx*en abb* to distinguish (heir details, Ahdomt*n, |(‘ngth ; width at segment 
V, about 2-3 ; 1. Umgth : width of area of delicate 4'hiiin on urosternum in, 
30-30:30.43; V, 17-30 530-50; vtt, 14-2(5 ; 17.37. **^ similar area when it is 

dev(*h5p('d tm uroHi(*rmttn viii, is tisuaBy very small. Longest lutirs m abrlominal 
si*gmenl IX, inn<*r (5.i“<}(5, out^T 52-H7, on s, inner 87-10(5, t5Ut(*r 70-8(5. ('hitincni'i 
genitalia. ineasunHl in a straight medi.’tn liiu*, length 100-13(5. 

Deformities when present usually occur in the intermediate 
antennal segments. One of my 9 specimens has a single long 
hair at each posterior angle of the pronotum, and sometimes one 
of these hairs may be short and stumpy. 

I have cafjtured the insect in numbers for six years, fn N.E. 
Scotland 9 9 appear numerously on grass about the middle of 
May and cf(f ‘d. the end of July, whilst both sexes disappear dur- 
ing September* In the counties round Umdon, I found 9 $ May- 
October, cfcf july-October, and probably the 9 9 appear in April 
and the cfcf iu JtuHk I have found hundreds of both sexes on 
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grass in Chiswick and other suburbs of London. Nymphs occur 
in August, but I have taken very few of them and no prepupae or 
pupae. Grass of many species, oats, barley, Jiwciis and various 
Dicotyledons often harbour tlje insect, ])ut I have never been able 
to ascribe delinite damage to grass by this species even when 
hundreds of insects were present on a few square yards of grass- 
land. Close grassing or mowing' of grass land should prove an 
effective control for the insect. The winged females may migrate, 
for I have found them blown by the wind on to me whilst cycling 
near Burnham Beeches, Bucks, in early May. The species seems 
univoltine, at least in N.E. Scotland, where the females that appear 
in May have the ovarioles containing only very small eggs, which 
are not ready for deposition till early June. It is impossible at 
present to ascribe an age for the majority of these 5 9 , but some 
are certainly very young, so there is the probability that they 
passed the winter in a pre-adult instar. Nevertheless, in spite of 
repeated search, I have found no instar of the insect hibernating* 
in the upper parts of living grass plants, though Williams (1913, 
Journ. Econ. Biol. S., p. 219) records finding 9 9 hibernating in 
a sedge stack in England. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bagnall (1909, Journ. Econ. Biol, 4, pp. 
34-35) has not written a description of Chirothnps similis Bagn. 
sufficiently detailed for the insect to be separated from some other 
species of its genus with any degree of accuracy. He describes 
some more morphological details later (1927, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 9, XX, p. 565). He says (1927, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 9, xix, 
p. 567) that similis Bagn. is molestns Priesner (Die Thysan. Eur. 

which latter .sinks as a synonym. However, T 
think that Bagnall may be confusing two spec'ies .amongst his 
material of similis^ because I have two 9 9 caught by him at 
Ainsdale, Sandhills, 7/24, which agree with my description of large 
9 9 of manlcatus and not with i*riesner’s description of molestns. 
Amongst the hundreds of both sexes of Chifolhrips caught by me 
I have not .seen one answering to Priesner’s <lescription of moUs^ 
tils. To consider with manlcatus the comparative characters on 
which Bagnall institutes the species similis : The large slsie if 
measured from extended 9 9 accords with that giv(‘n by Priesner 
for manlcatus ; the broader basal antennal segment is a character 
of aculeatus Bagn. similis Bagn. Priesner), and Priesner does 
not mention this character for molcsUis ; the comparative length 
and width of the abdomen I find varies in manlcatus^ and this is not 
i- satisfactory character owing to its liability to distortion ; six 
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hairs on the hind-vein of the fore-wing arc not a specific character, 
since Priesner describes 4-6 hairs for manicatus and I have found 
4-8 hairs, which are liable to variation in their comparative posi- 
tions and in their numbers on either wing. Williams (1914, Ento- 
mologist, 47, p. 53) queries similis Bagn. as a form of the variable 
species ftianicaius* 

I have deposited a series of males and females of Chirothrips 
manicatus Hal. in the British Museum (Natural History), and I 
have sent specimens to various Thysanopterists. Before publish- 
ing this description I tried to fiind if any of Haliday's specimens of 
C, manicatus still existed in a satisfactory condition. Mr. P, Laing 
tells me that the British Museum does not possess one of Haliday’s 
specimens of this species, and 1 thank Messns. Huckley and Stelfox 
for informing me that all that exists of Haliday^s coHection of 
Thysanoptera in the National Museum of Ireland consists of carded 
specimens which are greatly mixed up. 

Linwthrips cerealium Haliday. 

In N.E. Scotland winged $ $ of this species appear on grass 
about mid-April and early May. Most of them are very dark and 
robust, but some are much paler and perhaps younger, though in 
all the ovarioles contain only very minute Immature eggs. These 
$ $ later oviposit in oats, barley and other Gramineae, and the 
insects which hatch from the eggs complete their entire meta- 
morphosis on the host plant on which they appear as adult about 
the middle of August. Owing to the number of adult $ $ present 
and to the intervals between the laying of the individual eggs of 
an insect, there is an overlapping of the instars during the end of 
July. It seems probable that certain of the parent $ 9 survive 
long enough to be present on the plant with their adult offspring. 
Adult cf cf occur on the plants in August and apparently they 
are all the progeny of the $ 9 which occurred in April and May. 
The later instars of the cf sire easily distinguished from those of 
the 9 » because of the small size of the cTcf and through their 
lack of wings. Adult cf cf are much the more active sex. Towards 
the end of August and in early September cf cf are as common as 
9 9 » with which they try to mate frequently, but often unsuccess- 
fully. By the end of August or in early September, when the grain 
is ready for harvest, only adult insects are present in the ears of 
grain, where they are often yery numerous even after the binding 
sheaves. Males disappear from grass before the «d of 
^tember , but females may be found till about the middle of 
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Thou^''h ;iidult 9 $ found on a large variety of plants, the 
species seeiMS practically confined to Graniineae during its nyniphal 
instars, and besides cereals the tall grasses around the margins of 
fields and on waste-land provide a breeding-place. I'he alate 9 flies 
readily during sultry weather. It is well known that she spreads 
the species. Her wings enable the insect to be as numerous at 
harvest-time in the middle of a large field as at the sides, even 
when the cereal crop follows a root crop which could not have 
supported her species during the previous year ; whilst the com- 
monest of grass thrips, Apfenoihrips rufus Gmelin, being wingless, 
is limited to the fringe of large fields when the crop of grass or 
cereals folk’ws a cleanly cultivated root crop. Miles (1926, Ann. 
Appl. BioL 8, p. 177) states that Limotkrips oerealium (Hal.) fee<ls 
throughout the winter (in England) in the larval stage in hollow- 
stemmed grasses. The few pale 9 9 spring offer the most 

support to the theory that some 9 $ hibernate in an immature 
stage. But I have unsuccessfully examined much grass during 
winter for cerealium, though the immature stages of Apieno^ 
thrips ruj'tis are not uncommon between the sheathing leaves. On 
the whole the evidence points to the species hibernating as adult 
9 9 probably rather deep in the earth or in thick grass, under 
bark, etc. , wiere they have been found by various authors. 

Much has been written about the damage done to cereal and 
grass crops by this species commonly known as the Corn Thrips. 
It is usually blamed for at least some of the ‘ blindness * of grain 
seen in a cereal crop. This is a very plausible explanation, but it 
really needs demonstration under rigidly controlled conditions, for 
a review of the extensive literature shows that this has not been 
done. One or more seeds in an ear of grain may be affected by 
^blindness,’ t.e. the seed does not form at all, or is very small, 
whilst its glwmes appear whitish and paler than the rest in the 
ripening ear Blindness may be caused by other insects, fungi or 
cultural conditions. It varies in different cereals and in different 
localities, and some varieties of grain are more susceptible to it 
than others. 

Once, from Forfarshire, I received a sample of wheat badly 
affected by both L. ctreoMum and the larvae of a midge Identified 
as SUodiplow mosellana (Gdhin) by Dt. H, F. Barnes. Curtis 
(18S3, Farm Insects, pp. 285-289) describes a very similar attack 
on Wheat by L. cereaMum and the larvae of the Wheat Midge, 
tiopMnfm iniitci (Kirby). 

'According to literature, the species L. cmolftwt includes 
iteacrqptetow and apterous 9 9 apterous cf cf* Further 
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search will probably reveal $ $ or even cf c? with wing-s of such 
various degrees of smalliieKs as are quite common niuongst grass- 
dwelling Thripids, During* the last six years 1 have hnind only 
niaeropterouH $ 9 apterous cf c? wliich I consider us belong- 
ing to this spt'cies. They occurred in Aberdeetishire and Kin- 
cardineshire and in the counties round London, and about seventy 
adults and fifty immature instars were sent to me from Forfar- 
shire. From these Itx'alities a series of sixty 9 9 twenty cf cf 
properly mounted, and of about a hundred 9 9 cf(f 

unmounted, seems to me to show that on the whole a larger and 
darker race (of both sexes) is commoner in the north than in the 
south. But the two races occur together and there is no specific 
distinction between them, whilst intermediate specimens link them 
together completely ; nor is the character of a particular sisce con- 
stantly linked with a particular colour. For Chirothrips manicatus 
Hal I have descril)ed a .similar case of larger and darker indi- 
viduals being t'ommoner in the north than in the south, and this is 
a phenomenon which is quite usual amongst some Lepidoptera 
common to the two regions. 

Bagnall (1927, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) 20, pp. 56s-5b7» ftnd 
1928, Knt. Mo. Mag. 64, p. <}5) has dest'rihed Lmothrips minor 
based chiefly on 9 9 Sardinia, S. h’urojx and L-ngland. 

Through his kindness I have two 9 $ t paralypes collected by 
Krausse in Sardinia. Some of my specimens from Great Britain 
are inseparable from the paratypes of minor, besides fitting closely 
to the measurements given hy Bagnall, but 1 consider that these 
9 9 cereaUmn Hal, of which minor Bagn. is a lighter coloured 
and often smaller race found most commonly in the south. I took 
detailed measurements of seven <'hosen 9 9 seven cf (f) and 
(compared them with those of the two paratypes of minor and with 
BagnalFs measurements <d the two specie.s, hesicles Priesner^s 
description (1926, 192H, Die Thysan. Eur., pp. 144-145, 150154, 
708)) of cerealimn Hal,, though the only measurement given by 
Priesner is the length of the 9 » stnd, without noticing it, he almost 
certainly includes minor Bagn. in his description of cmalium Hal 
My conclusion i.s that two species cannot ba separated on the basis 
of measurements, colour or sizG of either sex. These are the three 
characters from which Bagnall describes specific differences, but I 
find that they vary more than stated by Bagnall and that they are 
completely interlinked with one another. 

The cfcf coloured very like the females, only they are 
usually lighter, and I have never found one as dark as the darkest 
9 9 » They are variable in sbe — a. large being half as large 
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again as a small • One of my specimens has three small ocelli 
each with a little hypoclermal pigment, and two other specimens 
have each a vestigial lateral ocellus, Anion^^st young imagines of 
both sexes adusta forms are quite common. 

i have deposited many specimens of this species in llte British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). 

Of late measurements have been employed very ('onsidcu-ably in 
the description of Thysanoptera. If exactly defined they are the 
most accurate form of description. They arc most useful when 
based /)n a long series of a species or when employed for a unique 
type specimen. Lulx (1908, Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
Publ. No. loi, pp. I''63), in his paper on the variation and correla- 
tions of certain taxonomic characters of Grydlus^ gives a most 
interesting account of the value of basing spec'ies on statistical 
measurements. Also Michaeloff (1927, Archiv f. Bienenkunde, 
8, S. 389-321) has applied statistics to the honey-bee to show that 
the worker progeny of a single queen varies in certain morpho- 
logical skeletal characters influenced by the season and other 
factors. 

Liniothrips denticomis Haliday. 

I have found 9 9 species on various grasses and cereals 

in Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire from the end of April to the 
middle of August. At Burniiam Beeches, Bucks, a specimen was 
taken in June, and another one at Oxsliott, Surrey, at the end of 
September. The only cf I found was in Kincardineshire in August. 
The insects favour long grass and cereals, but on none, of the 
fourteen occasions during which I found spet'imens did they occur 
in larg^e numbers. 

Kntomolo^^ie^il Department, 

Mnrischal CdlegtS AlK‘r<lmi, N.B. 

/wty 7 O 0 *925^. 


DORCATOMA DRESDENSJS Hbst. AND D. SBRRA P2., TWO NEW 
BRITISH INSECTS, WEfB NOTES ON THE OTHER BRITISH 
SPECIES OF THE GENUS. 

BY HORACE DONISTHORPE, F.Z.S., F.E.S., ETC. 

On April 22nd, 1924, I took home a piece of ‘Tinder Bracket^ 
fungus {Fames fomentarius Fr.) which was growing on an old oak 
tree in Windsor Forest, as it was seen to be inhabited by Coleo- 
pterous larvae. It was placed in a tin, and in June, 1925, very 
mkny specimens of a Dorcatoma emerged from the same. As 
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these specimens were long-er than» and differed from D. flavin 
cornis in other respects, X unfortunately jumped to the conclusion 
that they were D. chrysomcHna, and distributed a number of speci- 
mens as such.* I'hese now prove lo he I), dresdvnsis Hbsl., which, 
as will be shown later, reiitstates this sp<H'ies into our list of 
indii^’cnous Coleoptera. 

On June t^tb, 1928, I found a Dorcatoma breeding- in the 
‘ Dryad ' fungus {Poly poms dryndetis Fr.) in a hcdlow beech tree 
in Windsor Forest. The beetle ot'curred in numbers, and was found 
to be present on snbse<iuent dates in Jtily. These insects my friend 
Mr. K. G, Blair and I worked out at the Natural History Museum 
and identified as />. serm X^/.. To mak(^ certain, I sent specimens 
to my friend CoL Deville, and he replied that they are this spet'ies 
without doubt. This is an addition lo the British list. 

The following is a. translation of Reitter's table of DorcaUma 
in the * Fauna Gcrmanicn * 3, 318 (tcjti) : 

tff. Elytra with tlouMc puncturation, dose and rugulose, hence somewhat dull. 
2//. Elytra with fine, entirely decumbent, simple pubescence. The abdominal 
sternites fuseti in the middle. Blackish or brown. 1*5-.! mm In rotten 

red woikI of oak, often in mtmlH*rs ftmicomk F. 

2K Elytra with shorter, but more erect, pubescence ; the abdominal sternites 
not fu8f*d. Body black, shininj^. 2 mm. With u.s gen(*rally distributed, 
but rather scarce chrysomelim Strm. 

Elytra with simpb*, or double, puncturation, but not rugulose, shining. 

3^'- tipper side with quite short decumbent ami simple pubescence. Elytra 
without rows of erect hairs. 

4^^ Elytra simply and finely punctate, the punctures well separated, somewhat 
stronger than tho»t» of the thorax. The lateral striae sulcate behind and 
coarsely punctured in the groove. Near the suture at the apex there are 
from 2-4 rather widely separated punctures, Black, shining. The 
antennae rust-red. 3-4 mm. In tree fungi in dry rotten wood of living 

or dying trees, particularly oaks drmdmsis Hbst. 

4^ The upper side with very fine clow and similar punctures, only tha first 
lateral stria of the elytra towards the apex lightly sulcata and less 
coarsely punctured, the second simply incised, and the third abbeviated, 
situated anteriorly, and as a rule not noticeable. A Uttle smialler and more 
elongate than the above-mentioned species, otherwise similar. 3 mm. 

Rare punctulata Muls. 

3'. The upper .side with rough, because erect, though dbort pubescence. Elytra 
with or without rows of hairs ; only two lateral striae. 

5/^ Elytra without rows of hairs j the short yellow pubescence is directed partly 
backwards and partly towards the sides. Body blackisdt brown or rust 
red; antennae red. 1*7-2 mm. In red rotten beech wood, rare. 

ft seffoPz. 

5/. Elytra with longer, light yellowish grey pubescence, with distinct rows of 
erect hairs. Upper side finely punctur^. Bkck, more rarely red-brown 

1 hav« quite forgvtten td whom I gAve thtte tpeclmtns, and tthalt he much obUged If eayone who 
h«s them will kindly let mi know. 
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(immature). Antennae and legs yellow-red. i •7-2 mm. In tree fungi, 
rare * setosi*Ua Muls, 

Of these the following* species have been identihed as British : — 
D. ftmicornis F. lliis insect was first recorded as British by 
the late E. W. Janson (Knt Ann., 1858, p. 75), who took it in a 
decaying oak in the Metropolitan district in July, 1857. Fowler 
[4, 197 (1890)] says it is rare in decaying trees and gives the 
following localities : Forest Hill (Marsh) ; Parley (Douglas) ; Bird-, 
brook and Esher (Power); Southend and New Forest bred in 
numbers (Gorham); Hastings District, Hurst Green (Butler); 
Sherwood Forest (Matthews). In the Supplement [Fowler and 
Donistliorpe, p. 281 (1913)] we add Cobham Park (Walker); 
Market Bosworth (Bouskell and Donisthorpe). On July 8th, 1904, 
when in company with Mr. Bouskell, I found it in plenty in an old 
tree at Market Bosworth, I have taken ^ it' singly in Windsor 
Forest by evening sweeping on July 31st, 1925, and on freshly-cut 
stacks of oak wood on July 24th, 1925, and August 17th, 1926. ft 
was taken at Credenhill, Herefordshire, by E. A. Butler. 

D. chrysomelina Stm. {dresdemis F. , III, nec Herbst.). E. W. 
Janson (Ent. Ann. 1861, p. 69) took this species in an old oak in 
■a hedgerow near Peckham on June 21st, 1849, when in company 
with Messrs, F. Smith and T. Ingall, who had previously taken it 
there. He pointed out that Fabricius and others had mistaken this 
insect for the dresdensis Herbst, and he considered that Stephens* 
records of dresdensis really referred to chrysomelifui, Stephens had 
recorded it — suh dresdensis—asi ‘ very rare, Suffolk, Cobham, near 
London, and Barham, in July and August/ Fowler gives Peckham 
(Smith and Janson); Richmond Park; Esher; Hyde Park, in old 
oak (S. Stevens); Tonbridge (Horner); Denton, Norfolk (Crutt- 
well); Barton, Cheshire; Stretford, near Manchester (Reston); 
Dunham Park, Manchester (Chappell), And in the Supplement we 
add : Sherwood Forest (Taylor) ; New Forest (Donisthorpe). On 
July t7th, 1906, I found it in fair numbers in red-rotten wood of 
an oak in the New Forest ; and on June 19th, 1922, I took several 
specimens in an old pear tree at Hartlebury, where my friend Mr. 
G. H. Ashe had previously taken it. 

D. dresdensis Hbst. As we have just seen, E. W. Janson con- 
sidered that this species was incorrectly recorded as British by 
^^phens, but Mr. Blair tells me that the specimen in the Stephen- 
son collection is really D. dresdensis. This species is mentioned as 
Insect in the ^Catalogue* of G. R. Waterhouse in 1858, 
British in his * Ca,talogue * of r86i, and of those 
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of Rye, 1866, and Crotch, 1866, after which it was dropped from 
our lists ultog’cther. My captures in Wiiulsor Forest in 1924 firmly 
establish the species as British. There an*, however, two speci- 
mens which were in the series of chrysomvJhia in the collection of 
British Coleoptera in the Natural History Museum, both of which 
were taken by Dr. Power at Esher, one on July 9lh, 1870, and the 
other on July 8th, 1871. 

D. punctulaUi Muls. This species was added to our list by the 
late Dr, D, Sharp on specimens taken by Mr. C. J. C. Pool near 
London [Rnt. Mo, IMag, 50, iby (1914)!. He gave some rather 
inadequate characters by which it might he identified. I am in- 
formed by Mr. Blair that the specimens in the National CollecHion 
standing under the name 'of /), pumiulala^ and taken by Mr. Pool 
at P'nfield, are in reality D. nerm. Should this be the case with all 
the specimens of Mr. PooPs i'aplurt*, />. piaictutata will have to be 
expunged from our list for the present. 

/). serm Pz. The capture of this species in Windsor Forest 
during the present year is recorded in this Magascine (anted, p. 170). 
It is a decidedly fine ins(?ct, and when fresh is furnished with a 
beautiful golden pubes('ence, whit'h is arranged on the elytra in 
the manner described by Reitter in his tal)le. The antennae arc 
exceedingly well-developed, especially in the male sex. 

My best thanks are due to Col. St ('Claire Deville «ind Mr. 
K. <u Blair for kind assi.stance in naming the species above re- 
ferred to. 

It; Hazkwell Rond, Pulnny, S.W.15. 

July 1938 . 

NOTES ON THE LIFK lUSTORV OF HKHVTVS MWOR IL«S. 

(HKTFROPTF.RA, BFRYTl DAE.) 

BY W* CUmA* 

Towards the end of May Dr. j. O. Myers captured a gravid 
female of Berytus minor H.S. at Farnham Royal, Buckingham- 
shire. The bug was placed in a glass tube with a flower spike of 
Meadow Fox-tail (Alopecun^s pnii0nsis L.). CX^iposition went on 
intermittently from the 3olh May to the 8th June. The eggs were 
laid amongst the glumes and were fastened by a little adhesive 
substance at the middle of one side. Hatching commenced on the 
30lh June, giving n period of rather more than four weeks for the 
duration of the egg condition. 

Description of Egg (Fig. la) :~ 

Smooth, shining* pule olive brown turning darker brown before hatching i 
cylindrical, rounded at each en<l, tlie surfact distinctly but irragukrly longltudin- 
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ally fluted or furrowed ; the micropylar end distinctly broader than the posterior 
end, the latter somewhat narrowed, the former surrounded by fivt^ or six mote 
or less globular micropylar processes, each with an apioal |X)re. 

Length 0-952 mm., greatest diamet-er 0-349 jmm. 

Similar in colour to the eggf of B. davipes F. (figf. ic)^ which, 
however (see Butler E. A., Biol. Brit. Hemipl. Heteropt., p. 123, 
1923, and Ent. Mo. Mag. xlix, p. 28, 1913), i« much more slender, 
less robust, more parallel-sided and much more distinctly and fre- 
quently furrowed. The micropylar processes of B. davipes are 
also less prominent. The measurements of the egg of B. dainpes 
are : length 1*2 mm., diameter 0*32 mm. The egg of B. sig^noreti 
Fieb. resembles that of B. clavtpes more than that of B. minor^ 
especially in the longitudinal fluting, but is shorter and measures : 
length o'Symm., diameter 0*32 mm. 




Fig. I. Beryius minor H-S. (a) egg ; (6) first instar. Berytus clwvipes F. (c) egg. 
Third abdominal tergite showing position of bristles s (d) B. minor H.S., (e) B. 
signor eti Fieb., (/) B. clavtpes F. 

Th0 larvae were not reared beyond the first instar, but a descrip- 
here given. 

" 4feleription of Larva (newly hatched) (Fig. ib) 

^ Body narrow and cylindrical, |ega moderately s^iort and robust. Very pat# 




greenish yellow ; eyes red ; sides h)!' head and thorax dark brown interrupted by 
a narrow white longitudinal strips akmg the extnniie lateral margin of the pro- 
ineso- and metathoraeic t(‘rgites ; tin* dark brown lateral strip^i of the ht'ad 
extends onto lateral base of first antennal segment which also boars a sub- 
apical brown ammlation ; apex of second s«^gment» Itnse and tipex of third and 
the whole of the fourth antennal segment, nun'e <«* less dark brown ; a hroad 
subapical annulation on all the femora and the apical (and) tarsal segments 
dark brown ; claws black. Body and legs sparsely covered with pale hairs oarh 
ending in a crystalino globule ; abdominal torgites each with a pair of blackish 
tuberch's giving ris<^ to a brown bristle ending in a. crystal globule. Relative 
lengths of antennal s<“‘gments z$ : i6 : 23 : 14, the apical segm(‘nt fusiform. Head 
apically more or less rounded and flattened bf^tween the antennae; no indication 
of the frontal process of the adult. Rostrum exiemling to apin‘s ol middle 
coxiae. 

Total length 1*2 mm. 

Similarly to newly-hutched larva of B. clavipes^ but with the 
bristle-like hairs distinctly shorter. 

The first inslar larvae (^f this g-eniis may be distinguishe<l from 
one anotlier f)y the number and [position of the bristles on the 
abdominal termites. The tliffercnces between B, minor (fig;, id), 
B. clavipes (figf. i/) and B, signareti (figf. le) are shown in the 
figure. 


NOTES ON BBVTHRONEUHA PABVtnA Boh. (HOMOPTERA). 

BY OEO, H. RODMAN, M*D., HON. F.R.P.wS. 

' PtATB IL 

The following are a few i>b.sefvations on Erythroneura pafvula 
made at the Royal Botanie (Jardens, Kew, during the late autumn 
of 1927 and the first half of the preseni year. In view of the 
economic importance of this insect to glass-house owners, 1 think 
it desirable to put the.se notes on record. 

I5oo. 

Transparent, cohnirle.Hs, elongated oval in form, 0*5 mm. long 
by o*amm. broad* It is invariably laid in the substance of tlm 
veins on the under .sides of the leaves of the plant upon which the 
insect lives* As the result of many observations, it is found that 
the main vein is seldom the site of oviposltion, the eggs being 
usually found in the softer tissues of the secondary veins. They 
are covered by the thin cuticle. The long axis of the egg corres- 
ponds with that of the vein. 

A careful search is necessary to detect its position, but a slight 
bulge in the vein serves to indicate the presence of the egg* Some 
little time before hatching the characteristic brownish red eyes of 
the embryo make Iheir appearance and the position of the egg is 
made much clearer. 
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Kggs wcTc more frequently found in the hoi-houses at Kew 
during the months of February and Marcli. 

Hatciung. 

When about to hatch the larval hea<l protJ’intt‘s through the • 
cuticular layer of the leaf, the remainder of the body follows, and 
with the aid of the hind legs the young larva clears itself of the 
enfolding* tissues. 

The actual emergence has been watched, but the number of 
observations will not justify an opinion as to the length of time 
occupied in the process. Roughly speaking, it may take an hour 

or so. Larvai. Stages. 

The newly emerged larva ts whitish cream in colour with pro- 
minent eyes. It moves about on the under .surface of the leaf but 
slowly. The exact number of ecdyscs were not counted, Init they 
probably number about five. With each instar the larva or nymph 
becomes stronger, and miudi more rapid in its movements on the 
under surface of the leaf. At the last moult there is a development 
of the wing structures, which at first are of a thickened character, 
lying alongside the body and becoming membranous only just prior 
to the appearance of the imago. 

Moulting. 

In eflecting an escape from its integume.nt the larva appears 
to in.scrt its rostrum in the tissue of the leaf, securing in this way 
a fixed point from which to work. Exuviae of the various instars 
remain attached to the overhanging loaf, retained in position by 
the insertion of the rostrum. 

Adult. 

1'hi.s measures about 4 mm. in length. When at rt'sl it lies 
with wing.s and elytra closely applied to the sides of the thorax and 
abdomen. When di.sturbed it springs with great activity, and it is 
for this reason that it is captured with ditnculty on a warm, sunny 
day. On a cool morning its movements are much .slower, enabling 
it to be caught with comparative ease. 

Photographs of the genitalia of the two sexes are appended. 

The wings are iridiscent of bluish-white colour. They arc 
covered by elytra of similar tint. 

Host Plants. 

At Kew Primulas (chiefly effusa and nialaoides were the plants 
mostly attacked, others less affected being ScUpiglossis^ certain 
Calceolarias and Nicotiana. Elsewhere plants of Geranium ^ Lemon- 
scented Verbena and Asparagus Sprengeri served as hosts. 



KFlfK<T UIH)N THK I’l.ANT. 

I'he leaves lK*<'<>me mottled ami, in extreme cases, beeomt^ 
varicj^ated and almost white* Thv almonnal appearance is most 
marked upon tlie upper surfaces of t!ie leaves. 

Distkibution. 

In recent years this insect seems to have been gradually spread- 
ing. It has been recognised in the houses at Kew for several 
years, but has increased in numbers to a remarkable extent during 
the last twelve months. 

Edwards (HomopVera of th<‘- British Isles, iHt>6) describes it as 
feeding upon low plants in damp places* He mentions Norwich, 
The Cotswolds, Lulworth, Torquay, Epping an<l Chohham as pro- 
viding specimens. 

During t (>28 the existence of Eryflimnimni panmla in glass- 
houses of several professional growers ami llorisls in tlie neigh- 
bourhocKl of London have come to my jiotice. 

A point of interest may be noted that plants growing under 
vita glass provided more specimens than similar plants grown 
under ordinary horticultural glass. 

Control. 

Gardeners have complained bitterly about the difficulty of con- 
trolling this insect in greenhouses. Doubtless the trouble is trace- 
able to the protected position of the egg. Nicoime in strong solu- 
tion kills the larva and adult, but also the inflorescence of the 
plants. Hydrocyanic acid ^as used at the normal strength of ioss. 
per 1,000 cubic feet failed, but if increased to double that strength 
killed the plants as well as the insects. The most promising course 
is the spraying or Immersion of the plant in FAicnlyptus oil, Any 
ireatment should he repeated several limes at Intervals of a fort- 
night, so as to catch the newly-hatched larvae soon after their 
emergence. 

xo Itelewdl Road, Pumoy, S.W.is* 

August 1938. 


Rxt’f.ANATION or PI.ATK 11. 

Fig I. Primula effusa affected by Krythraneum parvula* 

Fig. 2. Primula forresH affixitcd by Erythronmra parmtat upper nurfaco of 
leaf, X 10, 

Fig. 3. 2 eggs of Erythrpnmra pmvula in vein of Primula vfftisaf X40. 
Fig. 4. Last larval instar, X 38. 

Fig. 5. Erythramura parmla <J» terminal abdominal aergent XSo. 

Fig. 6. Erythfomufa parvula 9 ♦ terminal abdominal segment X 80, 
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THE GENUS OESMOTURIPS Hood: WITH SPKiTAL REFERENCE 
TO DIMORPHISM IN THE SEXES, 

BV K, S. BA.GNALL, F,R,S.E,, F.L.S., AND REGINALD KELLY, F.E,S. 

The male of the genus Desmothnps has hitherto been unknown 
as such, but recently one of us (Kelly) secured a series of D. aus- 
tralis^ including an undoubted example of the <f , which disclosed 
a new and interesting case of sexual dimorphism in the structure 
of the maxillary palpi and showed that the Aeolothripkl genus 
ArchaeolothripSy based upon the cf sex, was referable to the 
Orothripid genus Desmothrips, 

Genus DESMOTHRIPS Hood 
cf s:iArchaeohthnps Bagn, 

This genus was erected by Hood for the reception of Orothrips 
australis Bagn., and now includes five Australian species as listed 
herein. The discovery of the cf australis makes it necessary to 
modify the generic conception, and also to sink the genus Archaeo- 
lothrips as a synonym of Desniothrips. 

The cf is smaller than the ? and, as in Aeotothrips^ differs in 
having the antennal joints somewhat shorter, with the basal joints 
lighter in colour. The ninth abdominal segment is simple, the 
posterior angles not being produced in the form of claspers, but 
the striking feature lies in the structure of the maxillary palpi, 
which are formed as in Aeolotkrips^ the long second joint being 
formed by the more or less complete fusion of 5-6 small joints. 
When describing Archaeolothrips foniis Bagn., the author added : 

* The simple ninth abdominal segment is common to the genera of the 
Orotliripinae in which the c? is known— namely, Stomatothrips, ErythrothHps, 
and whilst the sensorla of Demothrips are of the same general type 

as in the A^solothripime. Further, if the outline of the second joint of the 
maxillary palpus of Aeolothtips be examined under a high power, the form 
suggests that it has arisen from the completed fusion of five or six small joints, 
so that it is possible to picture a palpus substantially the same as in the 
Orothripinae of to-day. It is only possible to conclude that the Aeolothripinae 
have thus been derived direct from the Orothripinae.' 

A critical examination of the maxillary palpi of both these male 
examples under a high power show complete to incomplete fusion 
in the second joints, one or more faint transverse sutures being 
observable. 

Desnwthrips australis (Bagnall). 
cf {^Archaeolothrips fontis Bagnall). A close comparison of 
the cf D. australis with the cf Archaeolothrips foniis shows that 
' Wpth agree very closely indeed j careful measurements of the joints 
ol die maxillary and labial palpi show an exact agreement, 
g^Wst the chaetotaxy of the abdomen h closely approximate. The 
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iuitennae of the present specimen are badly exhibited in the pre- 
paration, whilst the wing\s in the type specimen of Archaeolothrips 
are also badly vshown, as they arc laid over each other, but in both 
cases they approximate the antennae and wings of $ auHralis, 
and vary from each other but slightly. In one (d. fontis) the inter- 
mediate antennal joints are slightly longer than in the other, 
whilst the long median dark band of the fore-wing is slightly 
shorter, though in no sense approximating that of propinqmis. 
This (f (d. fmth) was found with the type specimen of D. tenui- 
cornisj but the short antennal joints 2 and 3 make it impossible to 
refer the cf to that species. 

D. austmlis and D. tenuicorrds were at first found on two 
native Australian plants, namely Xanthorrhoea australis and >Ery- 
thnwa australis respectively, but both have since been found on 
other plants. 

Hah, I cf ^nd several 9 9 ^*‘om flowers of rose, Healesville, 
Victoria. 

The following is a catalogue of the known Australian species 
ofTihe old family Aeolothripidm : — • 

Suborder TEREBRANTIA. 

Superfamily AEOLOTHRIPOIDEA Hoo<l em Bagnall 1927, 
Family Orotoripidae Bagnall 1926, 

Genus Desmothrips Hood 19x5* 
cfsiArchaeolothrips Bagn. 1924, 

1. australis (Bagnall), 1914* 

Orothrips australis Bagn., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. 8, 
xiii, p. 287; c? Archaeolothrips fontis Bagnall, 1924, 
be. ser. 9, xiv, p. 627. 

2. hagnalU Karny, 1920. 

A<*ta. Soc\ Hnt. Ceclu, xvii, p. 36; 1924, Arkw. f. Zool. K. 
Svenska. Vetens.-Akad. 17A, p. 7, pi. i, figs, i, 2. 

3. obsoletus Bagnall, 1924. 

Ann. Mag-. Nat. Hist., ser. 9, xiv, p. 626. 

4. propinquus (Bagnall), 1916. 

Ofoihfips propinquus Bagnall, l.c., ser. 8, xvii, p. 397* 

5. tmuicornis (Bagnall), 1916. 

Orothrips tenuicornis Bagnall, l.c., ser. 8, xvii, p. 397; 1924. 
Desmothrips termicomis Bagnall, Ic., ser. 9, xiv, p. 626. 

Family Aeolothripidae Uxal, s.str. ^ ^ 

Genus Rhipidothrips Uxel, 1895. 

6. cincius Hood, 1918. 

Mem. Queensland Mus., vi, p. X2i. 
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7, kelly anus Bagnall, 192 . 

Ann. Mag. Nat* Hist, scr. g, xiii, p* 584. 

Superfamily MELANOTHRiPUlDHA Bagn. 
Family Melanothiufidae Baga. 

Genus Cmnothrips Bagn. 

8. poultoni Bagnall, 1915. 

Ann. Mag. Mat. Hist, ser. 8, xv, p. 316, fig. 

Edinburgh, 

July 192B. 


Sitoms Lineellus GyU. and other Colcoptera at Scnnen Cove, near the Landes 
End . — From July 3rd to tho 13th I was staying at the above-named locality, 
and spent most of my time in quest of beetles, which, as may be surmised 
from the date, were extremely scarce. With the assiduous help of my friend 
Mr. Norman Micklewood, who accompanied me, thirty examples of Sitones 
lineellus^ were obtained — which may be reckoned as two per diem to each of 
us for the seven days devoted to their quest. I mention thivS to emphasiaie their 
scarcity. In the field and also when first examined at home, I thought that 
the species was S. crinitus, but careful examination proved them to be lineellus 
and this determination has been confirmed by my friend Commander i.. J. 
Walker, so there is no doubt as to its accuracy. This is very essential, as the 
species has, I believe, not hitherto been taken south of Cumberland. It is also 
desirable to note that the specimens varied exceedingly in colour and marking. 
Twelve of them were quite fresh — ^perhaps the least bit immature, as the femora 
in some cases are pale — all these are also much more brightly coloured than the 
remainder of the capture, and in contrast to those may be described as entirely 
of a raw sienna tint, while that of the others may be called Vandyke brown. 
Of the twelve fresh examples, three are without indication of spots on the 
elytra ; six are distinctly spotted ; three I gave away without examination 
Nine of the dark brown series have the pale sicales of a warm greyish tint, 
which in three others are just sensibly greenish. The remaining nine dark 
forms are more or less badly worn, and it is possible that some of them may 
be survivors of the summer brood. Mr. Mlcklcwoot'i and I also took five 
examples of a large black Sitones, which raised hopes of something of exceptional 
interest, and we worked hard during the ten days at Sennen to secure those 
five. They proved to be abraded S, gmsMs— worn-out remnants of the sumnter 
brood. 

llie common Hypera nigrirostris F. occurred rather freely under Ononk, the 
pale form (ab. sturlini Cap.), and intermediates between this form and the 
type being dominant. Amongst the latter, two had a well defined thin line 
of green scales from shoulder to apex of each elytron. I also took one very 
similarly scaled at the Lixard in xgai *, in some of the green forms the sutures * 
are to a greater or less length from apex brown scaled, with the general 
t^lothing ol green mixed with brown and a suggestion of lines of brown scales 
In cne specimen the green elytra on the apical half are almost symmetrically 
jotted x^dth brow'n, and have scattered spots towards the base, which in the 
.^t^ellary region is marked with brown in a way very suggestive of the markings * 

Mi I . also took one specimen of the 'brown form equal in siae to 

of the -var. omnidi^ Stevens, recently given to me by Col, Devilk, 
ani jl ^^elore vconciude that it is that variety. Capbmont, in hie ^.Eevliion 
4 e Ifj Tribu dee Ey^dddes,* dNcrIbed form of six variations of 
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rostris^ but with us varieties of this species do not seem to have been common, 
or at all events to have received much attention from our authors. Canon 
Fowler, for examph*, describ(‘s the insect as being * clothed with uniform 
grwn (sometimes light blown) hair-like scales ’ (Col Bril. Islands, p, 237). 
Presumably the pale form has hitherto been a rarity to nu*, only three sp<‘cimens 
having occurred during my long ex|x‘rience, 1 liave, therefore, thought it 
desir.able to record rather fully my t»bservations. Of the grt'on form 1 

took twelve and of tlu' pale twenty-four examples. 

'rhree Uarpalus mclanchoUntSf three Amara Uvida F. {bifrons Gyll)) one 
Quedius schatzmayri'^ (jridelli and one Meli^^eihes subru^osus were, I think, the 
only other species of interest that I obtained in the Covi*, and in a boggy sjjot 
near the Land’s End the only species th-at the water net prcxluced worth noting 
W(5re one Pameynma ftcuiellam Rosh inigroaeneus) and one Ifydrop, ohsairus^ 
Sturm, Species starred are, 1 believe, new to the Cornish list. — Jamks H. Keys, 
7 Whimple Street, Plymouth : Au 0 ist lyf/t, 1928. 

{{ydrotkassa nutrginclla ith, devillei Ihitlock . — I took a s{Hjcimen of this 
aberration, which has n'cently been -describtKl by Mr, BulIo(‘k (rintea, p, 104) by 
sweeping near Cnragh Lake, Ckmnty Kerry, on June 17th, 1902. Aec'ording to 
the Irish list the typical form is common and widely distributed in Indand, — 
Hoiuck DoNiSTUom*K, 19 Iladewell Road, Putney, S.E.is : July sadk, 1928, 

' A List of the Cokopiera of Dorset (Additions end Corteotions up to April 
1927). By the Rev, M, /. Pearce, B,A,, our Magnstine for February 

1927 appcartxi a notice of Mr. Pearce’s * List of the Coleoptera of Dorset ’ 
recording over 2 ,<kk) species from that county. In the following April Mr, C, K. 
Stott published a number of additions to this list togeth«*r witli some localities 
for species already appearing in it. This information, with some other additions 
and corrections, forms the basis of the present supplementary list issued by Mr, 
Pearce under the auspices of the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club, bringing up the total to the very res|>ectubh; Hgure of 2,064 species and 
varieties. The Club and Mr. Pearce are much to bet congratulated on a vary 
useful piece of work. — K. G. B1.AIR, 120 Sunningfkdds Road, Hendon, N.W.4 : 
/lt*g«A*i 3fd, 1938. 

CoUas croceus vie, in the South of England^^U may be of interest to note 
that on July 29th I watched for some time two apparently quite fresh males of 
CoUas cfoceus Hying about the undercut! at Lyme Hegis. Exactly a week 
earlier (July aand) I was with my friend, Mr. N. L. Andrews, at Ikre Regis, 
when he netted a Homewhat worn specimen of tlie var. helice. 

Both Vamssa to and Pyramids atalanta, with an occasional P. cardm, are 
frequenting the purple Buddlma in my garden*, and Nomophila mctmlla is 
just now coming to light in my house. As I write, two of them are fluttering 
round my toip.—K. Krnkst (iRKim, Way’s End, Camberley : August t$tht 1938. 

Oviposition of Caheoris bipunctatus Fa6r,— It is interesting to record 
cert.ain observations on the oviposition of this Capsid. On the evening of 
August xat, 1928, large numbers of Caheoris bipunctadus were noticed on some 
chestnut * spiles ’ used as supports for a wire-netting fence. On closer inspection 
they were observed to be gravid 9 9 busily engaged in ovipositing in the 
wooden * spiles,’ the age of which varied from three to fifteen years. In all, 
probably several thousand ovipositing 9 9 ware observed between 6,30 and 
9 30 p.m. As the poets were still soaking wet after a stormy afternoon, it was 
at first thouj^t that this might be an accidental occurrence. On each ensuing 
day up to the time of writing, however, Caheoris hipunctatm has been observed 
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ovipositing in a similar manner, the posts being on some days quite dry. In 
addition, a single specimen of a species of Orthotylus was* taken ovipositing 
in a fourteen year old chestnut post. 

The method of egg-laying was as follows After drilling a hole in the 
post with the rostrum, the 9 inserts the tip of the ovipositor, and, with body 
arched, works the ovipositor with a saw-like action, until it is deeply buried, 
when the egg is apparently laid. In many instancy* it was actually possible 
to watch the whole of this operation, through a lens of a magnification of 
15 diameters. The whole process takes about half a minute. When first seen, 
9 9 were observed to lay eggs at the rate of 60 to 70 an hour , 

It was common to find also the remains of an abdomen of C. hipunctatus 
with the ovipositor still imbedded in the* wood, the rest of the body having been 
snapped off, possibly by a bird. 

Portions of the chestnut * spiles * were examined under a binocular micro- 
scope. When the wood was teased with a needle large numbers of eggs were 
found, laid closely together. Although when dissected from the body of the 9 » 
the egg of C. hipunctatus is yellowish and cylindrical as Butler describes it 
(Biology, Brit. Hemip. Heteroptera), when seen in the wood in which it is laid, 
it is white and distinctly flattened. 

The possibility of other species of Capsidae ovipositing in dead posts in this 
manner should be borne in mind. It seems reasonable to suggest that Lygus 
spinolae Mey,, recently found damaging hops in Kent, may oviposit in hop 
poles. — A, M. Massbe and W. Steer, Research Station, East Mailing, Kent; 
August 1928. 


|lebtehii0. 

‘ The Biology of Insects.* By George H. Carpenter, D.Sc,, Keeper of the 
Manchester Museum, University of Manchester ; formerly Professor of 
Zoology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. Pp. xv, 473, plates I-XVl, 
88 text-figures. London, Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 

This handsome and well-illustrated volume is the fifth in succession of a 
series of works on the biology of plants and animals by various well-known men 
of science, under the general editorship of Professor J. Arthur Thompson In 
the case of the great division of the Insecta, the vast and ever-increasing amount 
of material to be considered and eo-ordinaled Is a veritable imharras de 
fichesses to any writer, however extensive and varied his knowledge of the 
subject, who undertakes to present in detail the aspects of insects regifrded as 
living creatures within the compass of a single volume. This onerous taski 
however, has been carried out most efficiently and sufccessfully by Dr. Carpenter, 
and his book contains a wealth of detailed information from all points of view 
respecting the life-history of insects, and embodies the results of the most 
recent researches in Entomological science, presented In the author’s well- 
known lucid -and eminently readable style. It were perhaps Invidious to 
indicate specially any one of the sixteen chapters into which the book* Is 
divided as being of greater value and interest than the others, but we would 
eik attention to those chapters dealing with the instinctive and intelligent 
behavipur of Insects, their social life and adaptations to their haunts and 
seasiHis, and their relations to other organisms and to mankind, as ajjpealing 
to a thiieh - wider circle of readers than that of professed students of biology 
Thr chapter on evolution also presents, within a oompass of little 
fifty pages, a mai«te«rly summary of the histpiy of the progress smd 
o| insect life, from its first rtoogniaable beginnings far back In 
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geological time, to its infinite variety as we see it at present. Sufficient details 
of insect structure are, in the words of the author, * described only as far as 
seems necessary for th^^ understanding of function and beluiviour,* and ques- 
tions relating to syshanatic b.’nt ontology — including classification, 23 Orders of 
Insects tx‘ing recognised—* nrc‘ discussiKl only ns they bettr on problems of 
ecology and evolution.’ The numerous excelhmt t(‘xt-iigur(s are mostly from 
well-known tmd fully acknowledgt‘d sources, whiks thos<‘ of the equally gotid 
half-tone phtt{‘s are reproduced from original photographs. We cordially con- 
gratulate the author on this substantial and highly interesting contribution to 
the literature of modern Entomology, which will assuredly be welcomed by 
Naturalists in general, and even more heartily by those specially devoted to the 
study of our Science. 

* TuK BtJTTKRrMKs OK Eastbournk.’ By Robert Adkin, F.E.S. From the 
Transactions of the Eastbourne Natural History, Photographic and Literary 
Society. Pp. 1-58, plates I-XV. Eastbourne, at the Society’s Rooms. 
2/6 net. 

Hast Sussex has long Ix'en known as a region exceptionally rich in Diurnal 
t-ppidoptera, th(‘ list of its Macro-Lepidoplera compiled more than forty years 
ago by the late Mr. J. IL A. Jenner including no fewer than 55 species of 
butterflies Fifty of tli(\sf‘ httve been observftl within the land area bounded by a* 
circle of seven miles radius from the Town Hall of Eastbourne, including all 
our better-known sp(‘cics and several decidedly uncommon kinds ; and they 
hav<‘ biH‘n veiy pleasantly descrilHHl by Mr. Adkin in a series of three* papers, 
read bt'fore the ICasthourne Natural History Society in 1927 and 192R, and 
illustrated by some 300 bantern slides from which th<‘ subjects of the plates in 
this little hook are selected. The lif(*-history of each butterfly is given in 
con.siderabU* detail, with special attention to the earlier stages, and the notices 
of CoUas crocem (which evidently finds a highly congenial home at Eastbourne), 
Pyrameis cimhti, and that rare visitor to the district Polygonia c^alhum, make 
highly interesting reading. The fifteen half-torn^ plates include a sketch-map of 
the district on a rather small settle, the riwainder, reproduced from photographs 
by wtdl-known experts, presenting details of structure and life-history. All 
these plates are of high (‘xcellence, and those which exhibit the metamorphoses 
of EwMoi^ cafdamines, IJmenUis sihylla and Argynnh paphia are specially 
pleasing, A good indttx concludes this excellent liltb* work. 


BIOLOHICAI. OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH ILSOCOPTEHA. 

BY J. V* FEARMANj F.E.S. 

In the Psocoptera the processes of hatchings and web-spinning 
have been carefully observed and described by several writers, but 
apart therefrom only a few scattered biological notices have been 
published, and much of our knowledge of the vital behaviour of 
European Psocids rests on inferential generalisations not entirely 
free from error. The case is a little better as regards some few 
exotic species. Takahashi has embodied a study of the life cycle 
of Amphigerontm koliei End in a paper, unhappily printed in 
Japanese, of which there is an all-too*brief English abstract by 
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Kaburaki, and Jacobson has recorded important observations on 
some Javanese species. 

The following notes on ovipositlon^ hatching, nymphal condi- 
tions and sex behaviour are the outcome of observations made 
during the past few years on captive and free-living examples of 
most of the species of Psocoplera occurring in the Bristol district. 
Originally limited to enquiries into the modes of oviposition, the 
investigations incidentally disclosed so much of the unknown that 
they are being continued more methodically, but several years must 
necessarily elapse before an exact and exhaustive account can be 
offered. Meanwhile, in order to present a reasonably complete 
survey of the ascertained facts of Psocid biology, reference has 
been made, as appropriate, to the records of others. Wherever in 
these notes the name of a genus is used in a collective sense it is 
to be understood as applying only to the species studied, of which 
a full enumeration is given in the course of the section on ovi- 
position. 

I. Eggs and Oviposition. 

It has been generally accepted, on the authority of a number 
of observations and the dicta of monographers, that the normal 
habit of Psocids in oviposition is to place the eggs in little groups 
and over them to spin a web. Yet, so far from being universal, 
this habit is not characteristic of even a majority of the British 
species, A more common procedure, that of enclosing the eggs in 
a cement-like crust, has remained almost unnoticed, although atten- 
tion was drawn to it over forty years ago. A few species leave 
their eggs entirely bare* 

So far as verification has been possible, it has been found that 
all the species of a genus adopt the same lml)it, with .some indi- 
vidual modifications. Where the observations of others appea^ to 
imply the contrary, the inconsistencies arc merely those of nomen- 
clature and not of fact. 

Representatives of four native genera have been dealt with in a 
previous paper (ii); reckoning Nymphopsocus and PsylUpsocus as 
probably congeneric, it is now possible to account for the remainder 
of the known British genera except two—Emhidotfocte$ and Kolhia. 
A conspectus of the different methods of egg-disposal, with the 
genera respectively affected, may be shown thus : — 

t* Eggs , kid bare, Le. without a crusty envelope, and 

(a) Hot Covered with a web ... Nymphopsocus, Pietodeh* 

® CosedUus, Ectopsoeus^ QfuphopsocuSt 
' * * Stenop$o0us* 
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2 Eggs enveloped in a crusty coaiting, and 

(a) Not covered with a web ... Bcrtkania» Elipsocus, Lipojn-eHs» Peri- 

psocusi, PhUotursHs, Psoctis, Pouter- 
elta, TfichopstH u.s, 

(ft) Covered with a web ... Mesopsocus> 

(Position doubtful ... Psoudopsoous,) 

The eg'f^'s thcmselvc.s are in form oval, usually rather 

narrower at one ei\(l (ovoid), sometimes bluntly rounded at both 
ends (ohlonj^'), or of reg-ular (ellipsoidal) ; the chorion is 

delicate and flexible, with a smooth shining* surface, occasionally 
exhibiting irreguhar fine creases, but not sculptured (except in three 
species as mentioned later), and either t'olourless transparent (when 
the eggs acquire a yellowish or purplish hue as the embryo de- 
velops), or opaque and dark coloured. They are, relatively to the 
parent, rather large, and the abdomen of the gravid female is much 
distended. Some representative proportions are indicated in the 
following measurements, which give the approximate lengths of 
the eggs, the ratios of length of egg to length of insect, and (in 
brackets) the comparative bmly lengths of the 5 nsect.s. Ltposcclis 
dhumitontfs, •33 mm., 1-3I (aj); Pterodela pedkidarm, *370™., 
t-4(3i) ; Reuieretla hchnmacula^ *43 mm., 1-4 (3*1!) ; EUpsocus west^ 
woodi^ ‘49mm., r-5 (5); Psacus sexpimctafus^ *41 mm., r-7 (6); 
P. longicornis^ •57 mm., 1-8 (10). The number of eggs maturing 
contemporaneou.s1y in the ovaries is not the same in all species. 
For example, Mrs. Noland (to) found only one fully developed egg 
in each adult female L. diinnatorius ; in some species (e.g. J?. west- 
woodh P* hehnnmcula) I have found less than half-a-dozen eggs 
ready for laying, in others (e.g. Mesopsocus unipunctatus, Psacus 
sexpmetatus, Stempsocus immaculaius) from ten to twenty. Of 
course the number of unlaid ripe eggs present will depend upon the 
age of the individual and the period tfmt has elapsed between 
i^viposltion and dis.scction, but the specific peculiarity will be re-? 
fleeted in the number of eggs laid about the same time and the 
interval between successive ovipositions, matters I have not been 
able to .study in detail Egg- laying activity extends di.scontinuously 
over about three month.s on an average, and the total production 
of a single female of the more prolific species may be estimated as 
from fifty to a hundred eggs, but of others (e.g. Nymphopsacus 
destructor) observations suggest that it may not exceed twenty to 
thirty. Some species scatter their eggs haphazard, and then, by 
chance, several eggs often come to lie in close proximity, but many 
species deliberately arrange them in groups. The disposition is 
nearly always horizontal, le. with the long axis parallel to the 
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surface on which laid ; occasionally the apical end is sligrhtly raised. 

I a. Eggs laid entirely bare. Besides those previously recorded 
(ti) there are two further species with a simple habit of oviposi- 

tion. Nymphopsocus destructor End. is known only as an in- 
habitant of houses and cellars (especially where dim and dampish), 
but related species have been found in oaves. The appearance of 
Pterodela pedicularia (L) in houses, thou^^h frequent, is to be re- 
garded as due to accidental introduction, the insect and its con- 
geners naturally occurring in the open on many trees and shrubs. 
It is noteworthy, in connection with its numerous manifestations 
indoors, that it exhibits a strong tendency to brachyptery. 

Nymphopsocus destmetof End. Egffs scattered, ellipsoidal, .sculptured with 

tiny, alternately ranked, papillaeeotis processes ; white, the chorion transparent 
and extremely^ delicate. 

Pterodela pedicularia (L.). Eggs scattered (when on foliage usually beside 
the midrib or in the curled edges of dry leaves), oblong, boldly wrinkled 
longitudinally, opaque, bluish-brown with iridescent reflections. 

Other records, Weber has described and figured (ty) the eggs 
of hi.s Ocellataria Nymphopsocus) gravinympha^ a North Ameri- 
can species. In form the egg is similar to that of N, destructor^ 
but no mention is made of sculpturing; in the European species 
this is not easily made out owing to the delicacy and transparence 
of the egg. 

ih. Eggs, otherwise hare, covered with a spun web. 

Species observed : — Caecilius fuscoptenis (I.atr.), flavidus (Stoph.), ^ohsoUtus* 
(2 spp.), kolhei Tet., Ectopsocus briggsi McI-., Graphopsocus cruciatus (L.), 
Stenopsocus immaculaius (Steph.), 

The insects here grouped are difficult to rear, but mature 
females will oviposit in captivity, while the white patches of web 
formed by free living individuals are readily found in their haunts. 
The species are almost exclusively foliage frequenters, many evinc- 
ing a preference for evergreens. Only exceptionally do they ovi- 
posit elsewhere than on leaves, and their egg masses have so much 
in common that one description will serve for all. 

Usually from nine to twelve naked, ovoid eggs are laid in a 
natural depression on a leaf, irregularly grouped, close together, 
with their long axes usually unidirectional, and over the whole is 
spun a web of fine threads, crossing in all directions and fastened 
down to the leaf a little beyond the periphery of the egg mass, the 
separate threads firmly adhering to one another and to the under- 
lying ova. The webs of Ectopsocus, Gfaphopsocus, Stenopsocus 
aril CaecUius fimidus are closely woven and compact ; other species 
of Cg^ailiv^ construct webs looser texture; C. kolbei^ ovipositing 
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on sedge, merely throws a few threads across its somewhat rect- 
angularly arranged egg batch. Shortly after completing its web, 
E. briggsi passes the tip of its abdomen across it two or three 
times and, so doing, smears it with a colourless air-drying secretion 
holding a few black granules.'^ When the leaf depression is sufli- 
ciently deep, a second web is formed at a higher level across the 
channel, this upper web varying from a few transverse lines (i?. 
hriggsi) to an extensive sheet of intercrossing threads (C. fus^ 
copterus). 

At first pale creamy, semi-transparent, as they ripen the eggs 
darken to yellow {Ectopsocus, Gmphopsociis) or pearly purplish 
brown [Cmcilius, Stenopsocus), Those of C\ fuscoptenis differ 
strikingly from the smooth ova of the other members of the group 
by being marked all over with a fine hexago!\al reticulation ; they 
acquire, at the end of a week, a beautiful deep blue colour, irri- 
descent. There are seldom more than a dozen eggs under each 
web; the largest batch observed contained thirty-one (the first 
laying of a reared female G. crucial us) ^ and occasionally a solitary 
egg has been found carefully webbed over. 

Other records, Peycrimhoff (12), Huie (7), and some earlier 
observers have descril)ed the eg'g mass of G, cruciaiits; Ludwig (9) 
and Stager (13) that of Stmopsoens stigmaticus (Imh. Ik Labr.); 
Bremi’s observation, quoted by Hagen (4), possibly refers to a 
species of Stenopsocus, From the U.S.A. two records have been 
seen : Ashmead (i), describing his * f^socus ' citricola, says the eggs 
are laid under a web through which sooty particles are sprinkled, 
but see the reference to Hubbard, 2h infra. According to the 
defined venation this insect i.s a Caeciliid, but the genus cannot be 
positively identified. Miss Wachler (16) found the web-covered 
eggs of ' Peripsocus * califomicus Banks ; reference to Banks^ de- 
scription shows that this insect is not a Peripsocus but an Eciop^ 
socus. Strand (14) records Fiebrig’s discovery of the three-layered 
egg covering webs of an unknown Paraguayan species. 

20.. Eggs overlaid with a crusty coatings not covered with a 
%veb. In contra-distinction to the insects of the preceding group, 
all but two of the .species with coated eggs live and oviposit on 
bark or in other situations where grow their algal food plants. Of 
the two exceptions, LiposceUs divinatorius (Mull.), although occurr- 
ing commonly in houses, is also found out of doors on or under 
bark ; Trichopsocus dalii (McL.) is anomalous and peculiar in being 

* Oark Hava kt*ii notictd on th« webi of othor xpicioi, hm It hai not be«n 

whithor tho^r havi a ilmilar origin. 
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as yet the only foliage-haunting Psociti, always ovipositing on 
leaves, known to lay cement encrusted eggs. 

It should be noted that the species of the genera Elipsocus, 
Peripsocus, Philotursus and Reuterella often, but not invariably, 
spin a few silken strands above their eggs. These random threads 
do not constitute a recognisable tissue-like canopy such as is 
formed by the foliage Psocids, and are not therefore considered as 
web formations in the strict sense, although they are probably 
indicative of an ancestral habit of weaving an egg covering shroud. 
Both Phdh fla'viceps and R, helmniacula construct well-formed web 
shelters beneath which the insects reside. 

Two types of encrustation are recognisable — 'the one a thick, 
amorphous plaster (sometimes incompletely formed) ; the other a 
thin, close sheathing. In each case the coating is separable into 
two elements, an inner, membranc-Iike pellicle that closely invests 
the chorion without adhering to it, and an outer layer of a granu- 
lar nature firmly fixed to the pellicle. The binding cement is in- 
soluble in water or alcohol. In every case the outer layer is 
homogeneous, but variously consists of minute, branny bark flakes, 
of fine algal fragments, or of dark gritty particles. 

It is highly probable that the coating is in all cases applied to 
the eggs by means of an anal secretion (cf. Ectopsocus ut supra 
ih, and Jacobson (8) on Lichenomima), The procedure can be 
described from an observation made on a female Psocus qmdri^ 
maculaius Latr. When first coming under notice, this insect was 
resting quietly beside two eggs that had been already deposited. 
After a while it began vigorously to rip off little pieces of bark, 
which were chewed and swallowed. In the shredding of the bark 
the mandibles were used, and though an occasional forward scrap- 
ing motion was remarked it could not be established that the 
* picks ’ were being employed. While so engaged the insect wan- 
dered about, but eventually returned to the neighbourhood of the 
laid eggs, where it stayed quietly. Motion of the intestines was 
now observable, and there was occasional spasmodic jerking of 
the abdomen. Presently the female began to circle about the eggs, 
applying the tip of its abdomen several times to the bark, and 
finally came to rest with its hinder end close beside one of the 
eggs. The normal posture was then resumed, and rhythmical 
abdominal contractions set m from before backwards. Soon a drop 
of oily, greyish fluid appeared between the anal flaps; the drop 
gr^w rapidly and was seen to be surrounding the egg and flowing 
'around it, while particles of bark were passing out and" floating in 
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the circulating fluid. When the was almost wholly extruded, 
the insect detlccted llie tip of its abdomen vertically to the bark. 
As soon as the egg was deposited, the surrounding fluid com- 
menced to contract in a manner that suggested re-absorption, and 
the insect's anus remained in contact with the egg until shrinkage 
had ceased and the crust had hardened. At first the egg coating- 
appeared dark, and was obviously moist ; in about five minutes it 
was quite dry, and the light-brown bran-like particles showed up 
distinctly. 

A noteworthy feature of the proceeding was the rapidity of the 
passage of the undigested bark through the alimentary tract — ^aboul 
fifteen minutes. That the digestive function is temporarily arrested 
during ovipo.silion seems obvious, for it has been noticed that 
when an egg coat is compo.sed of algul^* fragments these are of 
exactly the same colour as the near-by growths, whereas the 
rejectamenta of digestion are always black. In the case of those 
species producing a dark, earthy plaster, it is possible that the 
products of digestion are utilised. The use of the abdominal apex 
in the selection of the place of deposit suggests a possible function 
for the apparently tactile sensory organs borne on the lateral telson 
flaps. 

The following briefly describe the egg deposits of the species 
observed. 


Psocm longkornh (Fabr.), A slngltf layerc'ci mass of Ho-^o eggs, thdr apices 
slightly raised, dostdy packed in slanting rows of about 7 toi a row. The eggs 
ara oblong, black, ‘covered vviili n grey pellicle on whkh is> a thin sprinkling of 
fine br<»wn bark particles, 

P. nchuhsus Steph. A cluttHy heap of about a dozen yellowish or cloudy 
greyish, long <>bl(tng eggs, thickly ov«*dnid with a dense, hard, blndt, gritty 
plaster which, (over the apex of an egg, often exhibits a shallow pit or a 
fiap-Iiko formation, Sometimes one or two eggs mv incompletely covered, 


P. hifasemius batr. 

P, qmdfimaculaius Latr. 

P. fasciatuH (Fabr.) 

P* vamgatus Latr. 

P. sc^KpuneUitus (L.) 

EUpsoms hyalinm (Steph.) 
E. westwoodi McLach. 


\ Almut a dozen dark, oblong eggs in a ningle layered 
I grtnip, thickly overlaid with light brown, branny 
I bark particles, the whole forming a ‘compact mass. 

1 Heaft(Ted, oblong, dark brown eggs, eadi thickly 
cxjvered with minute brown flakes of bark. The 
upper surface of the crust is flattened and marked 
with three fine ridges, a median and two lateral. 
^Scattered, ovoid, brown grey eggs, with an amor- 
l pilous but not dense coating (often deficient above) 
I of brownish bark granules. 


PBripsQcus pha^optems (Staph. I"! Scattered, occasionally irregularly massed, ovoid, 
P, suhpupilhtusUth* > grey eggs with a close-fitting, dark, rough, 

P. parmtm Kolbe. J granulosa envelope, somewhat pointed apkally. 


* Ulilittd when h«Avy g rewth* ohxtruct ncceis to the hArk. 
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Ri>uierella helvimacula ImkI. scattoK^, sometimes in groups <of half 

a dozen, greyish, ovoid, closely wrapptxl in a sumr'what granulose, leathory, 
dark greenisli grey coat which hs turned back ifriU-lik(' over tiK* apical area of 
larval emergence k'aving a narrowly oval space uncov<Ted (axct'pt for the inner 
pellicle which k continuous. Tla^ act of voviposUion has hvnx witn('SM;d and Is 
similar to that of P, quadrimaculatus except that th<‘re is no preliminary 
searching of the site with the tip of the alxlomen ; in this species the female 
is without the sensory organs on the hdson. 

Philotanus flavicepa (Steph.). Eggs scattered, laid either under the shelter 
webs or on the uncovered' twig, greyish, ovoid ; the granulost* coating of woody 
fragments often overflows on to the bark surface, and like that of 11. Iiehimacula 
is interrupted near the apex, clorsally, but in a narrower slit -like gap. 

Bettkauia lucifiiga (Ramb.), Scattered, ovoid, bright orange eggs having 
a close layer of greyish, gritty (rock) particles, 

Trichopsociis dalii (McL.). Ovoid greyish eggs, with a black, granular crust 
evenly applied. Sometimes placed direct on a leaf .surface, when the coating 
overflows, but more usually th(‘ c‘ggs are istrung on silken lines spun across 
a leaf depression. 

Liposcelis divinatorius (Mull.). Eggs scattered, ovoid, translucent greyish 
with purplish irides'cence, more or lesjJ thickly sprinkled with granular particles 
derived from surrounding objects ; no enveloping pellicle observable. 

Other records. Both Kolbc (Mon.) and Bertkau (2) mention the 
eggs of Fsocus sexpunctatus^ but without adequate description. 
'Fhe only other notices of similar methods of oviposition are those 
of Hubbard (6) for Fsocus ( rs Cerastipsocus) venosus Burm. , U. S. A. , 
Green (3) for Farmnphientomum nietnen End,, Ceylon, Takahashi 
(15) for Amphigerontia kolbei End., Japan, and Jacobson (8) for 
Lichenotninm sunmtrana End,, Java, The last-named species de- 
posits the cementitious coating after the full number of eggs has 
l)ecn laid. See also Shipley, in Sedgwick’s Student’s Textbook of 
Zoolog-y, ic>o9, Vol III, p. 678. 

zh. Kggs with both an enveloping crust (ind ati overlying web. 
Only one species, living on bark, has been found to coml)inc fully 
two methods. 

Mesopsocm miptmetatus (Mult.) form.H an (‘gg hi*ap vrry similar to that of 
Ps. ne'fmhms (20), and |thcn apinn over it a wob whicl\ is roar«<‘r Hum that of 
the foliage frequenting species, and suggests, by its stiffness, the after a|>i>lica- 
tion of a hardening secretion. 

Other records. Bertkau (2) correctly described the egg mass of 
Mesops, unipunctatus ^ but omitted mention of the web. Hubbard 
(6) gives an account of the egg mass of Fsocus citricola U.S.A. 
differing somewhat from that of Ashmead (i), and intimating a 
habit similar to that of Mescpsocus. 

Pseudopsoms rostocki Kol, Owing to the accidental lass of insects and eggs, 
memory must be trelied on for a description. The eggs are aggregated in a 
tnass of 20—30, and are black in colour. There is no web. As recollection 
suggests that they are shining, they ma.y be laid quite bare, but by analogy one 
would expect them to have some kind of envelope. 
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Harrison (5) states that the eggs of the related Lept{od)eUa fu$cicep$ Reut. 
are laid singly, anchored by silken cables, and are at drat white, later turning 
blacks 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the various protective 
devices. Stager (13) has shown that the web is no deterrent to the 
bug Caftipyloneura virgula H.-Schaff., and my experience has been 
that it is of little avail .against the attacks of mites, which often 
also lay their eggs on or through the meshes. Coated eggs are in 
no better plight, not only mites but other Psocids (e.g. Pterodela 
pedicularia) finding no difficulty in breaking down the cement and 
devouring the contained eggs. Eggs lying in a dense cemented 
matrix might be safeguarded from Mymaridac, etc., .and from 
parasitic fungi, but the lightly coated or overwebbed eggs are 
obviously not adequately shielded from such dangers. Both webs 
and encrustations might serve as shelters against adverse weather 
conditions, especially excessive rain; yet, on the other hand, eggs 
left entirely bare are able to withstand climatic rigours, from 
which, however, they are in some measure protected by being, 
usually, thrust deeply into crevices. The well-formed webs of the 
foliage frequenting species undoubtedly serve to keep the eggs in 
place, the threads being firmly glued not only to the leaf surface 
but to the eggs themselves; with care, a web may be removed 
intact with the eggs adhering to it. 
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Jfemiptera-lleteroptera in Suffolk. — It l>einf[ fully 45 years since T last sent 
notes of this Order of insects to this Mai^nJiine, it mny possibly be of interest 
to rea<lers to state what wa.s collected by tht‘ casual us«* of a sweepinj;i-n(‘t 
durinf^ a short holiday spent in tin? neif^hhourhood of Barton Mills, Suffolk, 
in the middle of August last. 

I was surprised to fmd so many larvati or undeveloped specimens, and may 
have missed some interesting species in consi'cjuence. I'he following is the 
list: — Ehsmostethus Inlerstincius L. in abundance and in various instars ; K. 
grlsea L., a few; Troiltts luridus Fab., two nymphs, one of which mature I 
in captivity; Myrmus niitiformis Falk, a short .series; Nysiiis ihymi Wo!fT., a 
.single male which .showed Oligomery of the Icdt antenna ; Nahis apterous F. 
and N. Jinihalus Dahlb. ; IschnorhynchusS resedae Panz,, out* only; Saldit 
saltaioria L., a pair; Adelphacorts ticinensis Mey. and ;L Uneolahis (^metxf* ; 
Lygus pratensis I.., L, rubricatus Falk, L. viridis Falk and L. conttnninatus 
Falk ; Plagiagnathus chrysanthewi WolF. and P, arhustarum F., two f(‘mal(‘s 
of which were a small variety vety different from the* type* ; Phytocoris varipes 
Boh. and P. tiliae F. ; (lamplobrochh lute.uens Sbhilk ; PJleterolotna merloptera 
Scop, ; Orthoiylus concolor Kb, ; Stenodeina lac'tdgatuni I., ; Hypsityhis hicohr 
1 ). tk S. ; PsuUus falleni Reut. ; .inthocorls cmtfusm Rent,, /I. nemomm L. and 
/I, nemoralis Fabr. 

Of the above, /L ticinensis Mey. and C\ lutescens Schllk, according to 
Butler’s table, arc new to the county list. The country in that part of Suffolk 
is .so varied in character that, with time at one’s disposal, _ this list might well 
be added to. The <iisappointing feature was that the Scotch pines, larche.s and 
gorse yielded nothing with the exception of one l^ygus ruhrkatus Falk referred 
to above. 

I^am 'indebted to Mr. H. Britten, F,K,$ , Mr. W, E, China, B.A., and my 
son H, R. P, Collett for as-sisting in verifying those captures, as, not having 
collected for so many years I had become very out-’Of-date in the nomenclature 
Of the bugs, there having been at last two different lists published aince 1 
worthed' with. Saunders’ Synopsis*— E dward, P. Collett, 8 St. John Street, 

, Mahehester : ' x^tk, 1928. > - ^ 



NOTES ON THE NRPTICULIDAE, 

BY G. n. WATERS, M*A*, F.E.S. 

The splendid work done in past years on the British Nepiicn-* 
Udae by Stainton, Tutt, Dr. J. H. Wood, and other distinguished 
entomolog^ists now departed has by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject. In connection with these fascinating insects there still remain 
many obscurities, especially with regard to the limits of species 
and various points in their life-history; while the range of food- 
plants and the geographical distribution arc in many instances still 
imperfectly known, and new or unobserved species undoubtedly 
^await detection. The purpcjse of the following notes, based on 
personal observations, is to throw light on obscure points or to 
draw attention to problems hitherto overlooked. 

NkPTICUU ASSmXLELU Z. 

In Vol. LX (1924) of this Magazine, p. 102, I mentioned 
the occurrence in the Oxford district of a Nepticuh on the 
grey poplar (Populns canescem). While some Nepticnlm are 
extremely easy to rear, others seem to be ex<ieptionaIly difficult, 
and the insect in question belongs to the latter category. 
Larvae were found at Cothill (Berks) each successive Sep- 
tember from 1923 to 1927, sometimes in ^ good numbers, yet 
every batch proved a failure until the present year, partly owing 
to parasites, partly no doubt owing to mismanagement on my part. 
The yellowish-green larva and its mine— a long widening gallery 
with central frass-line, either curved or angular, and sometimes 
compressed into an apparent blotch— were not unlike those of iV, 
trimacuklla Hw., the common species on black poplar; but where- 
as the mine o£ innmculdla runs away from the egg at the very 
outset, the mine of this species was noticed always to begin with 
a tiny bunch of convolutions, or at least to circle once or twice 
round the egg, resembling In this respect the mine of W, msimilella 
Z, The larva also agreed with assimilella better than with tffwa- 
culdla. Dr, Martin Hering, of Berlin, to whom I submitted 
mines, suggested independently that they might be assimildla. 
This conjecture has now proved to be correct, three sf^imens of 
msimiUlla having been bred on April 4th, May 19th, and June and, 
jrgaS, from the larvae on grey poplar. The occurrence of N* 
mUmiUlla on Populm iremula in woods near Oxford has long 
^been known to me, the empty mines being sometimes fairly com- 
mon, though here again my efforts to breed the moths have been 
uMuocessfu! ; but Populm camsoens (regarded by some botanists 
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as a hybrid between P. tretnula and P. alba, the latter being 
a rare tree round Oxford) is an unrecorded food-plant. Hiere 
is no perceptible difference l)etvvecn the mines on P. caiiescens 
and those on P, I ye mu la, except tliat the latter are more 
often aifected by the Icaf-ncrviu'cs^ many instances 

conlined between two of the principal ribs. The mines from both 
aspen and grey poplar have all been obtained from young* trees 
and low bushes, especially suckers with large leaves, in September 
and early October. The fact that no trace of mines has been 
found in the summer, and the reluctance with which the imago 
emerges when subjected to warmth, indicate that assimilella is 
singde-brooded in this district. 

Nepticvlaispj on Sangvisorba OimClNAUS. 

It is surprising that no species of Nepikula has yet been de- 
tected in Britain on the (dealer Burnet {Sangiiisorba officinalis)^ 
seeing that at least three species arc known to feed on that plant 
on the Continent. On October ist, 1924, I came across two empty 
Nepticida mines, one imperfect, in the leaflets of a plant of 
Sanguisorha growing on the edge of a field near Stanton St. John 
(Oxon). Subsequent searches in the same spot having failed to 
reveal any more mines, I conclude that these two were of acci- 
dental occurrence, and probably due to stray larvae of N. centU 
foliella 2 ., which is common on Rosa canina close by. The mines 
are long twisting galleries, with a central line of black excre- 
ment throughout, agreeing in all particulars with those of ceuii- 
JoUella* Entomologists in whose area Sanguisorha grows freely 
would nevertheless do well to watch the plant carefully for Nep^ 
ticula mines. 


Nbpticulae on Pyrus Aucvpama. 

Of the three known British species on mounlain-ash, N. sorhi 
Stt. is the most easily detected, its larva disfiguring the leaves 
with a large and conspicuous oval blotch, greenish at first, but 
turning brown when the larva has departed. It is worth pointing 
out that sorbi has a wide distribution in Wales and southern Eng- 
land. On June 22nd and 23rd, 1928, larvae were found in plenty 
in the woods of west Gloucestershire (Symoners Yat and Staun- 
ton) *, while I have noticed the empty blotches in Caernarvon 
(common near Penmaenmawr), Monmouth (Llanthony), Surrey 
(Hindhead), Sussex (Blackdown), and Hampshire (Waggoners 
Wells, near Bramshott, and Emery Down, near Lyndhurst). The 
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larvae must be collected fairly early in the summer, at least in 
the localities just mentioned, as by mid-July very few are still 
feeding. The other two species, N* aucupariae Fr. and N, 
nylandriella Tgst,, both having green larvae w^hicli mine long 
galleries, appear more difficult to distinguish in their early stages. 
F'rom a large batch of green larvae, collected in August, 1924, 
in woods near Penmaenmawr, only a single imago resulted, on 
May 4th, 1925;. much to my surprise, this was a specimen 
of nylandriella, hitherto recorded only from Sutherland and 
Lancashire, and very little known in this country. A few green 
larvae, collected in the same district in early September, 1927, pro- 
duced a single example of aucupariae on May lotb, 1928. On 
examining the mines from Penmaenmawr, I find them to vary 
greatly as regards the thickness of the frass-line; it is natural 
to suppose that those with a fine frass-linc are mines of 
nylandriella, those with a thick frass-line mines of aucupariae. On 
consulting Mr. N. OrcSnlien, of Voss, Norway, to whom I am in- 
debted for specimens of mines from his district, I found that lie 
too regarded the mines with a fine frass-line as those of nylandrh 
ella. Confirmation is, however, desirable. Can any entomologist 
supply a reliable mine of nylandriella, preferably one from which 
the moth has actually been bred? As for aucupariae, it is a widely 
distributed species. T have it from Merioneth (Dolgelley) as well 
as Caernarvon, and have found larvae (forming mines with abroad 
excremental line) in Westmoreland (Ambleside), Oxfordshire (the 
University Parks, Oxford), Surrey (Hindhead), Sussex (Black- 
down), and Hampshire (Waggoners Wells). In the University 
Parks a larva, undoubtedly of this species, was found on October 
26th, 1923, in a leaf of Coionmster frigida, 

N. spiBNmmssmBUd H.-S* 

It is not always easy to separate this species in its early stages 
from the common JV. aurella Stt, ; for though aurella is most 
partial to ordinary bramble (Rubus fruticosus), and splendidissim^ 
ella to raspberry {R. Maeus) and dewberry (]?. caesius), each may 
be found on the foml-plant of the other. In the second half of 
October, 1924, larvae were particularly plentiful at Cothill (Berks) 
6n both raspberiy and dewberry. Relying on Tutt*s statement 
(British Lepidoptera, I, p, 244) that the egg of spUndidissimella 
5 s laid on the under-surface of the leaf, I carefully sorted out the 
larvae according to the side on which the egg had been placed ; 
but without avail, for both batches produced imagines of spknM>* 
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dissimella. The length and narrowness of the mine of this species 
are certainly very striking. If straightened out, its total length 
often attains fully five inches, though restriction of space within 
the leaf sometimes compresses it into a dense tangle. Its breadtii, 
even at the end of this distance, is hardly more than 1*5 mm. , 
though it terminates in a small oblong blotch of about 2 x 5 mm. 
(surely not 7x 5, as Tutt states). The frass is normally deposited 
in a fine central blackish thread ; but sometimes is more scattered, 
either forming a widened line in which the separate pellets can be 
distinguished, or spreading (when deposited in a semi-liquid state) 
into a smudgy line occupying half or more of the gallery. When 
the frass-line is broad, it is hardly possible to point out any abso- 
lute distinction between this mine and the mine of aurella. Once 
the larva has pupated, it is easy to distinguish splimdidusitnella by 
the olive-green or brownish-olive colour of its cocoon. 

N, AGRIMONUE Fr* {AGRIMOmELLA H-S.). 

The only British locality recorded for this species is Abbot’s 
Wood in Sussex, where it was discovered in 1B79 W. H. B. 

Fletcher (see Ent. Mo, Mag., XVIII, 1881-2, p. 211, and Tutt, 
Brit. Lep., I, p. 314). Does it still occur there? It is satisfactory 
to be able at last to add a second locality, namely Mickleliam in 
wSurrey. On September 30th, 1927, in the course of a brief visit to 
Mickleham Downs, I found larvae on some plants of Agrimonia 
Eupatoria growing with other herbage on a sheltered grassy bank. 
The mines of agrimoniae begin as narrow g*alleries with rather 
thick and irregular central lines of brown frass ; later the galleries 
widen and merge into each. other, becoming a broad brown blotch 
with numerous irregular frass-lines. Tlius tltere is no t.K>ssibility 
of confusing' 'them with either the oval 'yellowi'Sh and rather clear 
■blotches, of N , ' aeneofasciella H.-S., or the long* narrow galleries of 
ffagarieUa 'Hein. (= aurella .Stt* ?),■ occurring on ' the same 
'.plant. . I the.refore 'collected as 'many larvae as Leonid in the few 
m.'oments available fortunately they were not scarce, often several 
in a,'. leaflet. ■ 'There' remamecL some uncertainty as to, 'whether they' 
might '.not '.be merely larvae of N. arcuatella H,-S. feeding' on an 
unusual plmt. A rcuateUa was, '■ in.'fact, ■commo'.n .on wild straw- 
berry in the same spot, and its larvae and mines are not readily 
distinguished from those of agrimoniae. All doubt (Usappeared, 
however, a fortnight or so* later^ when the Agrimonia larvae all 
pupated within the leaves. The British species of Nepticula which 
habitually piipate within the leaves are very few (AT. septe^nhrella 
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Stt., N. wem^eti Stt., and perhaps AT. cry ptelU ^SiL), and include 
none of those closely related to agrhnoniae. The leaves were kept 
out of doors all tlie winter, and produced nearly thirty handsome 
specimens of the moth between June 7th and 24th, 1928. 

SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 

It may perhaps ^assist other Lepidopterists if I point out that 
Af. agrinionlae and the gToup of species to whieli it is closely allied, 
all having black or blackish forewings with a silvery fascia and 
white-tipped cilia (iV. atricolUs Stt., N, ruhhom Wck., AT. anguli^ 
fasciella Stt. and N. arciiatella H.-vS.), require careful treatment if 
they are to be successfully reared. For their pupation I find it 
advisable to line the tin in which the leaves containing larvae are 
placed with a bed of (dose damp moss, over whi(di fmc sand lias 
been sprinkled. Tlie cocoons should not be brought indoors, but 
should be left exjiosed to the cold all tlie winter, and prevented 
from going dry fiy occasionally adding a little more moss ; they 
sliould lie brouglit indoors only when the natural time for emergence 
is at hand. If brought into warmth early in the year along with 
the cocoons of other Nepticnlae, they almost invariably fail, at 
most one or two moths emerging from a lai'ge liatch ; tluis tlie 
cocoons of arcuatclUi produced by the Mickleharn larvae on Frag^ 
aria mentioned above were brouglit indoors in ITdiruary or early 
M!arcli, and not a single mot:h resulted from them. By observing 
the conditions mentioned, I have reared good scries, wot only of 
agrinionuie^ !>ut also of the other four species. 

SUPPOSED DOUBt.E BIUX)I>S. 

Many Nepticulae reputed to lie doublohrooded have proved to 
be definitely single-brooded, so far as rny experience goes. Thus 
Af. axyacmtheltii Stt., N, basigufteUa Hein., N\ atimipimae Fr., 
AT. tilme Fr., N, contmuidla Stt., Af. tdnmora Folognc, and" W'. 
^prtmMohim Stt», all of which are still treated as double-firooded 
in the new edition of Meyrick’s ■ * Handbook/ almost certainly 
have but one l)rcK:)d (habitually) in this country. The 'same 'may 
be .said of N". atncollis Stt. and AT. arcuateUa H.-S., , both : re- 
garded as double-brooded by Tutt, but belonging to a group, of 
single-brooded species. ■ 'For a. number of seasons I have searched 
constantly '.for Afe^ficttlkl , larvae, frequenti.n.g"the same spots and 
examining, repeatedly tlie, same ■ plants, .and I feel certain that a 
;X'umme.r 'brood of most of tJiese species' w.ould 'have beeiv detected, 
'.if it' had O'Ceurred. ■ M'Oreover,. many of the records of 'double liroods 
are. based on the finding of larvae in the summer m'Onths, or qf 
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empty mines in the autumn ; wheras the mere occurrence of early 
larvae is not adequate evidence of a summer emerg*ence of 
imagines. The imagines of single-brnoded species are apt to 
emerge at various times between April and August ; it is natural 
that their progeny sliould also vary in tlie date of its appearance. 
There is a very definite difference, in most instances, in the 
way in which the pupae respond to warmth, those of single- 
brooded species not producing the perfect insect with anything 
like the same readiness. I have bred M, anguUfasciell^^^ Stt. and 
N. %i)oolhopiella Stt. down to the end of June, N. trimaculella Hw. 
on July 24th (1924), and N. ulmivora Fologne as late as the 
beginning of September (1923), all from larvae collected the pre- 
vious autumn, while AT, atncollis Stt. has been captured in the 
open on July 2nd (1922), and angidifasciella is of normal 
occurrence throughout July. It must, of course, be remembered 
that a summer brood may occur in certain districts or certain seasons 
and not in others (see Tutt’s remarks on IV. pomella Vaugh. and 
N, basigiittella Hein.), or that some pupae of a brood may mature 
quickly and others remain over (see the remarks on N, plagicolella 
Stt. and N. acetosae Stt. in Ent. Mo. Mag., LX, 1924, p. 94), or 
again that the summer larvae may be few in number and hence 
overlooked, especially as it is more difficult to detect certain leaf- 
miners in the height of summer, when herbage is at its densest, 
than in the autumn. Nevertheless the only acceptable proof that 
a Nepticula is double-brooded is that larvae, found in the summer 
should have produced moths under natural conditions the same 
season. 

184 Woodstock Road, OTtford. 

Septemher mth, 1928, 


FOUR NEW BRITISH APHIDES. 

BY FRED V. THEOBALD, M.A., V.M/IL, F.E.S., 

Macfosiphum nlgrocampantdae, sp. nov. 

Apterous viviparous female. Deep black. , Legs yellow except apices of 
femora, tibiae and tarsi. Frontal lobes large. Antennae black, longer than body ; 
segment 1, much larger than ii,' in long, with' 120-135 sensoria over its whole 
length; tv about as long as v,, with no.sensaria; v with the usual primary;, 
flagellum of vi long. Cephalic hairs simple, antennal hairs partly capitate. 
Rostrum black, reaching 3rd coxae. Body hairs long. Cornicles long and rather 
narrow ; jet black ; large reticulate apical areas, remainder imbricate ; slightly 
swollen at the base. Cauda biapk, long, pointed, with several long hairs each 
side, more than half length of cornicles. Eyes large and dark, with larg(^ ocular 
process. Body when cleared with rows of black spots from which the hairs arise 
and a large black patch at the base of cornicles and two dark bars Ixdiiind. 
Femora and tibiae hairy. Length 3 :n|^. Wv" . 
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Fig. I. Macroitiphmn nigrocampaniilac, sp. nov. 

Apterous viviparous 9 . A., Head and third antennal segment ; B. cornicle ; 
C. cauda. 


Alale viviparous female. Deep blacky ejccept basal hall-' of femora and basal 
two-thirds of libiat* which are yellowish. Frontal lobes v<‘ry large. Antennal 
segment i mucl\ larger tlian in in long with ifio-iyo sensoria all over it, giving 
a marked tulxirculate appearance (remaining s(*gmems missiiig) ; lateral lobes 
and antennae with r;t(her sliorl hairs. Cornicles long, tliin, cylindrical, more 
than half as long as antennal segment in ; apices reticulate, reinfundf‘r imbricate. 
Cauda acuminate, not qu!t(^ half this length of the cornicles, with numerous 
hairs each side. l?ody with ralh(‘r long hairs. Eyes black, large and projecting, 
ocular process prominent. Rostrum black, htdry, reaching to or just past second 
coxae. Legs with hairy femora and tibiae. Wings large ; stigma deep yellowish- 
brown ; veins brown. Length 3 mm. 



Alate 9 * A, Head and third antennal segment ; B. cornicle ; G. cauda* 

Food' Plant : (,'liiint C,k,impanula (Campanula latifoUa)* 

Locality : Settle, N. W. Yorkshire, viii, 28. 

Observations : A large black species found ,by Mr, Walsh on 
the Giant Bell Flower or Campanula, which is plentiful around 
Settle. It resembles at first sight Maarosiphum conipositae Theob., 
but differs 'from that .African species in (i) having many more 
sensoria. on segment iii in the ■■apterae, (2) .in the longer and 
narrower ' cornicles, a.nc.l (3)', in the longer and ■ simple ' cephalic and 
body. ■ ff ai.rs. The. apterae occurred in -'abundance, but ..only ■ one 
alate' female- was 'sent me, and the apical, segments of this were 
mi-ssing* 
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Ehopalosiphoninus ttiherculaius , sp* nov. 

Alate mviparoiis letnale. I^ark ; abdomen paler tlian licad and tliorax, with 
dai'ker transverse irreguhn* bars* Canda and coniides dark, rdso antennae and 
legs, cx;ce|)t Irase of femora, and most .of the tii>iae. Antennae a,bont as long as 
body ; st‘gment i largra* than n ; lit ntuch longtT than tv ; iv a litile lotiger than 
V "f ilagellunt long; tii with 85-St) settsoria all over it, of irregular and 
shape, some round, others oval, with sharp double contours; iv with 34 
smaller round sensoria all over it; v with 2 “ft. Corni-eles widely vast form, 
stem corrugated, a few striae at apices, about equal in length to segment iv 
of the antennae. Cauda thick, not so long as cornicles, with four hairs one 
side, three the other and one* apical. Cleared specimens show five irregular 
dark abdominal transverse bars and short body hairs in transverse lines 
Length 2 mm. 



Fig. 3. RhopalosipJwninus tiiherculaiun, sp* nov. 
Alate viviparous 9 * A. Antennae ; B. cornicle; C. cauda. 


Food Plant : Giant C'ampanula or Bell Flower {Campanula latC 
folia). 

Locality : Settle N.W* Yorkshire, viii, 28 (Walsh). 

Observations : Described from one perfect alate female* Several 
young- green larvae were present. It occurred with M* .nigrocani-' 
panulae. It can at once be demarked from otlter of our RhopalosC 
phoninus by the much greater number of antennal sensoria, which- 
have a very pronounced double .contour and some 'are markedly 
, 'oval and larger than others* 

/' . Amphor&ph^^ sp. nov. 

'■ ' .ApOfous viviparous 'fmnaUu Bright ' ■applet-green antennae dusky g^reen ; 
apices '-of segments ni and iv dark ; v a,iKl-vi much darker, and imbricate; 
longer than the body. Segment '■ i larger than ai, both with -capitate 'hairs ; in 
longer th,an iv, with 22-25 round m-Wta : of varied .size, ' passing on on®' ,®ide 
iKiarly to the apex; nagollum , .moderately . long ; in to- ,v witlr ‘simple hairs. 
Frontal lobes prominent and marked, with some capitate hairs. Eyes 

large and bkkk. Legs rather long, green, hairy ; apkes of tibiae and the tarsi 
black. Cornices long, swollen on the apical half, green, apices black ; as long 
as antennal segi^cnt iv ; a few striae at the apices, Cauda thick, sides straight, 
pale, more than ibalf the length of the cornicles ; three hairs one side, four to five 
the other and &ne\apicaL Anal plate green, rounded, with many fine short hairs. 
Body with capttafa hairs, mdj^t prominent in front and behind. Iwcngth 

3-3' mm. ' . ' \ ' » * . .. 
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Fig. 4 . AmpJiorophora digitaluli, sp. nov. 

Mate 9- A. ilead and antennae; B. cauda ; C. and Ci. cornicles. 


Food Plant : Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea)* 

Locality : Falling* Foss, 6 miles from Wlutb}^ Yorkshire, 17, 
vii, 28 (Walsh). 

Observations : Described from living apterae sent me by Mr. 
Walsh. It is a marked Amphorophoray distinct from anything I 
know. 

Aphis nimicis linn., Anuraphis padi Linn,, and Mycus persicac 
Sulzer are common on wild and cultivated Foxgloves, both DigiL 
alts purpurea and D* lutea* Walker described two aphides from 
the Foxglove. One, Aphis consumptay is /L padi; the other, 
Aphis pilosuy is apparently distinct, being* pale l>rown and Iiairy 
above, pale red beneath, and the black antennae pale red at the 
base ; the legs dull yellow, with l)lack tarsi and tips to the tibiae 
and femora brown. (Zoologist, vii, 54, App, 1849,) 



Fig, 5. Anuraphh pMerbridgii, mv, 

, Apterou$' viviparouH 9'. A.' splracks iund lateral pores; B. cornicle; C. 

antepaa t D, cauda and anal plate. . 

Anumphupetherbridgei^sp,^^ 

"Mpikrms wivtpamm fmmU, Small, hlack, polished and shiny ; ''very 'active'; 
antennae black,' with ni pale, nlio base of fetnom and the ' tibiae 
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except their apices. Antennae more than half the length -of the body ; segment 
I larger than ii ; ni longer than iv ; xv sliglitly longer than v ; base of vi 
more than half of v; Hagellum shorter than in, about as long as iv + v; 
III to VI imbricate. Rostrum launching to third coxXae. I'he black cornicles 
are rather thick, cylindrical, slightly narrowing towards the apices, faintly 
imbricate. Cauda black, small and blunt, with two hairs each side and one 
dorso-apical. Anal plate black, with a few hairs. La'gs mtxleralely long and 
thin ; tibiae hairy. Eyes black. Cleared specimens show dark areas round 
the spiracles and some round, clear lateral pores surrounded by dark areas ; 
a dark band caudad of the cornicles and dark anal segment. Body segments 
with lines of short hairs. Length 

Food Plant : Apple. 

Locality : Cambridge, vii, 28 (Petherbridge). 

Observations : Described from .some hirgc colonies found by 
Mr. Petherbridge on an apple tree in his garden. The insects are 
under the leaves and produce a certain amount of leaf curling, and 
are very conspicuous when alive owing* to their sliiny black colour, 
small size and active habits.. 

Wye, Seplemher 4^?^ 1928. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW WHITE FLY PEST OF RHODODb:NDRONS. 

BY F. LAING, M.A,, B.SC. 

Dialeurodes chittendeni sp. n. 

Pupa Case. Transparent white, with the median area partially and irregu- 
larly yellowish, flat, somewhat papery in texture, broadly elliptical, devoid of 
any wax secretion; margin entire, except for a slight indentation at the caudal 
fold. Prepared specimen.s show margin finely crenulate, wax-tubes poorly 
developed, a marginal series, at wide intervals, of strong, stoutish spines, the 
dorsum presenting a rather cUise papillatts or minutely tuberculate appearance, 
devoid of spines for one pair, similar to the marginal series, lying anterior to 
and sliglitly lateral of tlie position of the rSstral apparatus, and two much more 
slcndia' jiairs, one at the anterior outer angle of the vasifornt orifice, the otlier 
about i,he anterior,, third of caudal fold; vasiform orifice ratlier small, more or 
less „ semi-circular in outline ; oi)erculum filling , about' half and almost entirely 
obscuring the opening; lingula very small, retracted,' scarcely projecting b'eyond 
operculum ; remainder of orifice almost -entirely filled on tlie lateral and caudal 
margins by^ a membrane which appears to be transversely striat-e. Caudal fold 
on its basal two-thirds with small roundish- celLlike .markings ; thoracic- folds 
not (‘vident. .On ventral surface’ the, rudimentary legs and the rostral apparatus 
quite distinct. Length 1*26 mm. ; breadth d* 9!2 mm. 

Adult. General colour the typical yellow and white prevailing in the family ; 
no barring on abdomen ; wings immaculate. Eyes with facets of a uniform ; 
ocelli conspicuous. Rostrum with apex blunt and ra their broad, Tibae of 
anterior pair of legs with a longitudinal row of 5 stout «rtae, a similar row of 
7 ending some distance from the apex on the, mid pair, the hind tibiae with a 
much closer and finer row of about 20 lying on median area. Opinxulum of 
vasiform orifice subquadrate, lingula long, strap-.shaped. Female genitalia 
rather long, slender pointed, side valves with* di.stally, a pair of vefy long setae 
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reaching, but not surpassing, apices, a single submedian, and a basal seta ; 
ovipositor witli a long slender seta on either side subapically, Male genitalia 
with clasper strongly curved at ,apex, with a marked subapical tool It or liook 
lying vslightly ventrally, anterior to which i.s a slender seta ; penis slender, 
scarcely recurved, orifice faintly Hared. Length 1*38 mm. 



A. Pupa case, dorsal view ; B. Vasiform orifice and basal part of caudal fold 
of pupa case; C. Operculum and lingula of adult ; I). Clasper of cj* ; Kj F* Side 
valve and ovipositor of $ . 

Locality, Ascot and Sunningdale, on RhododeMdron ponticmn 
and R, jacksiuil {recelvoil througli Mr. F, J. Clilttetideo, Director 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden) and from an unknown 
source (M'mistry of Agriculture)* Named aftei* M'r, Chittenden as 
a, token of esteem. 

I have known of this insect since 1926, when 1 received a few 
pupa cases tfirough the Ministry of Agriculture, but it was' not 
until this summer t!ia,t material satisfaciory for descriptive pur- 
poses came to hand. The adults bred out have been so, few and 
badly preserved that adequate description will be postponed till a 
future date. The outbreak at Ascot was so severe that Mx. 
Chittenden thought it was necessary to 'issue a warning through 
the, public press and trade papers. The pupa cases were massed 
Dll' the under surfaces of the ■■leaves, and had caused a considerable 
amount of mottling, while the honey-dew excreted had drenched 
the;' upper 'surfaces of the leaves and ■■provided a matrix, for the 
'growth of various sooty' 'moulds, consisting, 0"f I)eniatmfn^fullulans 
mainly. It is hoped that the spraying operations carried out, under 
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the supervision of Mr. G. Fox-Wilson will have proved effective in 
wiping out the attack. Though the species is not typically a 
Dialeiirodes^ it may conveniently rest in tluit genus until the classi- 
fication of the family is better understood. 

British Museum (Natural tlislory). 

Septeiiiher 1928, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE PROTURA. 

BY H. WOMERSLEY, ILE.S. 

The European Spechcs of the oENirs Eoskntomon BerlEvSE. 

Berlese erected the genus Eosentonion for K* transitorium in 
1908 (i) about a year after the Protura had been first discovered 
and a single species /Icerenfomon doderoi described by Silvestri 
(7), In 1912 in his * Monografia dei Myrientomata ’ he described 
a second species, E, ribagaiy and placed the genus in a separate 
family, the Eosentomklae. Meanwhile, in 1911, Rimsky- Korsakow 
(5) described E. ssilvestri from Russia, and in 1912 Prell diagnosed 
E, geftnanictim and showed that Rimsky-Korsakow^s species was 
co-specific with transitorium of Berlese. 

The published descriptions, however, of all these three species 
are very brief and much too indefinite now that this order is be- 
coming better known* Berlese separates his two species by their 
total dimensions after extension with glacial acetic acid. PrelPs 
species is somewhat more definite, as distinguished by the shorter 
empodial appendage on the fore tarsus. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Balfour-Browne, Dr. Anton 
Krausse, and Mr. R. S, Bagnall, I have now been able to examine 
.specimens' of all three species, and in the following detailed de- 
.scriptions and notes I have endeavou.red to lay stress on certain 
characters' which will facilitate the' identification of these insects. 
In my studic'S of the ' species, of- Protura belonginpf to the 'family 
■■A.'cerentomidae (8) I have shown 'that the ratio of length of, fore- 
tarsus to fore tarsal' claw is'consta'nt 'for a particular .species,, and 
this .'vatiO', designated, TR, I , have used here for the species '.'of 
Eosentonion. 

Eosentomon nfoagat Berlese. 

I have recorded (8) this species as occurring fairly plentifully 
under deeply embedded stones on the Blackwell Hills, Som,, and 
at Keynsham, Som. My specimens are, as a rule, somewhat 
smaller than those of Berlese, but agree in their general structure 
and chaetotaxy, so that I must consider them as referable to his 



Length (extended) 1,280/x. (Berlese 1,400/*.) 

Head 124/* X no/*. (Berlese, length only, 150/*.) 

Front legs 316/*, tarsus 96/*, daw 18-3/*, (‘mpodial appendage 

practically touching Up of 'daw, clavatc tcnent hair absent, tarsal 
setae 27/x. 

Middle legs 178/A, claw 14/x. 

Hind legs 206/A. 

Thoracic stigmata small, 7 /a diam. 

Abdominal appendages only UvS long as they are broad at bases, i.c. 3 o/aX3o/a. 


Ease fitom on germanlcxim Prcl 1 . 

This is a very distinct species which, while agreeing with the 
previous one in the arrangement of abdominal tergal .setae, is 
easily known by the structure of the fore tarsus and claw and the 
other dimensions that 1 give here. 'Flie clavate tenent liair docs 
not appear to be present on any other known species. 

On tlie Continent this species appears to require at least a 
moderate altitude and mlglit be found In Britain if searched for in 
the more mountainous districts. 

I possess five quite typical specimens sent to me for determina- 
tion by Dr. Anton Krausse and taken under stones at Hberswalde, 
Germany. They possess the following dimensions ;~— 

lamgth (extended) 930/*. 

Head 124/AX mo/a. 

Fore lt'?gs 385/A, tarsus nn/A, daw 2 i/a, TR 55^5*24, tarsal setae 41/A, empodial 
ajipendage only thiTocjuatnervS of tlie length of daw, tarsus apkally wltli 
a long strongly clavatA* tenent hair reaching quite Ia> or beyond tip of 
'daw. 

Middle legs 206/*. 

Hind l(:.‘gs 247/A, idaw 14/A, setaA* 25/A. 

'I'lioracic stignmia large and conspicucms, m/a diam. 

Abdominal «p|x;ndag(‘s lnngt‘r ilimi broad at tin; base, ic, 50/AX 36/*. 

Eosmtomon transiioyium Berlese. 

Of a number of I'Tolui'a Itiken by Mr,- (,1 B. Williams in peat 
at Ringwoocb limits, in fqLT examined two specimens 

very kindly lent to mti tiy FniiV Balfour-Browne, Althougii 
"mounted in balsam, t'ertain details are -visible and measurable by 
which I refer them to this species, 

From Berlcse's drawings transltonmi illdm from rihagaivexy 
materially in the seta! arrangement of tfie abdominal tergites. 
'■There, are only four setae in .each row as compared with -six in 
■'Hhiigai ami germmkunt, '.The clavate -tenent - hair on the, ..fore, 
.tarsus is- .absent.. ..An- important .cha-racter is the value'-of ;Tlv'WWclr 
is. .-only - 4 . a* ■ 

, , A specimen in Mr.,..B.ag*nairs' collection of Mr. Willia-ms* .taking 
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may be considered the same species, but it was quite impossible to 
determine any characters. 

The dimensions obtainable from the specimens belonging to tlie 
Imperial Colleg'c of Science are : — 

LengLh (sligluly extended), 823/c 
Head, length oaIy» 137/*. 

Fore tarsus 87/x, daw 20-21/x, TR = 4’2. 

Stigmata medium in size, 9/x diam. 


The three species at present known from Europe may be 
separated as follows : — 

1. Tarsal ratio greater than 5*0, dorsally abdominal segments with six setae 

in each row * 2. 

Tarsal ratio 4*2, dorsally abdominal segtnents with only four setae in each 
row. Occurs m peat E. tnimitorium Berl, 

2. Tarsal ratio 5*24, tarsus with apical dubbed hair, empodial appendage only 

three-quarters the length of fore claw E. germankmn Prdl 

Tarsal ratio 5*1, tarsus without apical dubbed hair, empodial appendage 
reaching tip of fore claw E, rihagai Berl. 

On the present position of Pkotapteron indicum Schepotieff. 

In the Zool. Jahrbucher for 1909 Schepotieff described and 
figured under the name of Pfotapeteron indicum the only species 
of Protura that has been said to possess antennae. Horner in 1910 (3) 
erected a family of the Protura — 'Protapteridae — ^for its reception. 
In 191 1, however, Rimsky-Korsakow (5) stated that he had exam- 
ined a single specimen of Schepotieff ’s Indian material, and defi- 
nitely pronounced it to be a typical species of Eosentomon^ and 
that the various features by which Protaptenm differed from 
Eosentonion were non-existent. 

After having collected and studied a large number of Protura 
of many specie.s, I am very doubtful whether Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
statement should have been accepted so definitely as it has been. , ' 
.While undoubtedly one of the ■ specimens brought back from 
■India: by Schepotieff, there would appear to be no doubt that it 
was not the actual type described as Protapteron and in all prob-' 
ability was not even a co-type. It seems to me that Schepotieff 
quite, possibly had at least two' species- in his collection. ,I mys^elf 
have on many occasions taken more than one species under the 
same stone, and it is absolutely necessary to examine each speci- 
men microscopically before accepting it as the same as another. 
Unfortunately, however, it does not appear possible to trace the 
actual type of Protapteron^ and we must rely on Schepotieff’s 
paper and figures. If my view is correct, then we have two dis- 
tinct species known from India, Protapteron mdfcuw Schepf. and 
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Eosentomon indicum R-Kw. Apart from the presence of antennae, 
Protapteron as figured shows many points of diffei*ence from 
Eosentonion, 

In all known g’cnera of IVotura the claw on the fore tarsus is 
characteristic of the particular genus and in the majority it differs 
from those on the otiier tarsi. In Acerentomon and Acerentidus it 
is straight for about three-quarters of its length and then curves. 
In Eosentomon it is very much like an elongated S, In the Meren- 
tominae, however, it is evenly curved, as on the middle and hind 
tarsi, and in this resembles those figured for Protapteron. 

Further, the fore tarsi of all known species, other than Sebepo- 
tieff's, possess numerous and varied sensillae which themselves are 
to some extent of generic value. Nothing of this nature is men- 
tioned or sliown by wSebepotieff and their lack may perhaps be ('or- 
related with the pi-escnce of antennae. The two large and broad 
spines are evidently not of this nature. 

Rimsky-Korsakow lays stress on the supposed erroneous fourth 
abdominal appendage, but these are (to my mind) similar to those 
on the second and third abdominal segments in Acerentulus and 
Acerentomon and on the third in Parentonwn, and otlier species 
may yet be discovered possessing more than three pairs of these 
primitive organs. 

In the mouHi parts and genital opening Protapteron also differs 
from Eosentomon, l)ut from these remarks it will be seen that It is 
very much open to question whether R,imsky-Korsjd<ow really had 
a typical Protapteron before him. 'Fhe question, Iiowever, will 
only be settkxl on production of the actual type or the rediscovery 
of Protapteron. 
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Sunny Mcndi?, W«t .Town, Somerset. 

' icrfin ipaB, 
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Notes on Erythroneura panmla Boh. : a correction.-^Owing to an unfortunate 
oversight in * making up ’ 11 in the September No. of this Magazine, tlte 

explanations of the respective figurcis does not agret^ with the numl:)ers attacited 
to them. The eX'planation of the Plate should therefore read as follows 
Fig. T. Primula forresti affr‘Cted by Erythroneura parmilch upper surface of leaf, 

X 10. 

,, 2. 2 eggs of Erythroneura porvuJa in vein of Primula effusat X40. 

,, 3. Last larval instar, X28. 

,, 4. Erythroneura pafvula 9 , terminal abdominal segment, XSo. 

,, 5. PrimuJa effusa affected by Erythroneura panmla. 

,, 6. Erythroneura parvula c?* terminal abdominal segment, Xfio. 

—Eds. 

J-Ielaphorus nanus Sturm in Bedfordshire.. — ^This species occurred in great 
profusion in a very small pond at Chiltern Green during March of this year. 
Scraping the banks and stirring the mud on thr‘ bottom witli the water-net 
caused the beetles to float on the surface from whence they wert? etisily skimmed. 
Examination of a large number of specimens showed it; to Ik? a very variable 
species, both in size and in colour, ranging from pale te.staceous with a black 
dorsal mark, througli brown to almost black. It was accompanied by H. 
affmis Marsh. Octhehius inipressiis Maiash., and IJmnehius papposus Mills. 
The absence in the pond of the ubiquitous 11 . brevipalpis Ik'd, was very notice- 
able. On some of ilie specimens of H. afjinis could be seen a brilliant red 
patch on one of the elytra: lifting the elytron revealed the fact that this was 
due to the presence of one or more mites, whose bright colouring shewed very 
plainly through the transparency of the 'chitin. In a few cases where two mites 
were present; they wa^e lying close together and touching each other, the 
elTect of this being to increase the extent of the red patch. It would be very 
intercHting to learn if any other Coleopterists have 'met with similar cases, and 
if any explanation of the presence of the mites can be given,— B* S. Williams, 
15 Kingcroft Road, Harpfmden : 2of?i, 192S, 

Aphodius Imdiis 01 . at Harpenden.^^ln 1924, my friend Mr, P, Ilarwoixl 
discovered ..that this &‘ca fee species occurred in the IIarpc,?nden district by the 
capture of a single sixcimeo in a. manure heap. In 1925 1 took two more 
examples in the same heap, and. though T.. have made a number of attempts to 
.meet, with .the species again (with the exception ’of a ..single specimen taken in 
another, manun? heap by Professor Sir T. Idudson Beare) It did not' turn .up 
until this month. On the Kth Sir Thomas and I found it In a third lieiip 
about three-quarters of a mile away from the spot in which Mr. Harwooers 
original capture was made. By making two trips we both managed to complete 
our series. A. Ihidus seems -to -shew a prcierance .for the portion of the heap 
where the dry outer layer moots the inner mo, is t part., ,It seems to,%e an 
erratic species to find, as one may sift on steadily for an hour or more without 
finding a specimen, then come across a handful containing two or even more. 
Judging from the occurrence of an immature specimen and a pupa (that is 
almost certainly of this beetle), it would appear that A. Uvidus is an early 
autumn species,— B. S. Williams; September 20th, 1928. 

[This interesting little Scarabaeid, although decidedly uncommon as a British 
species— in all my collecting at home I have taken it singly on two occasions 
only, at Stockbury, Rent, August and at Kirtlington, Oxon., September 
T6th, 1913— is almost cosmopoiitan In its distribution. I have found it plentiful 



throughout the Mediterranean region, as well as in China, and in Australia it 
is perhaps the eommonest species of its genus, and occurs in all kinds of 
stercoraceous deposits; wliile 1 have met with it freely in N(‘W Galfs Ionia, and 
less frequently in the New Hebrides (Knl. Mo. Mag., XXXVin, pp. 193- it).'-’,). 
Its range extends to the Hawaiian ArchSp(;lago, where it is common all over 
the islands (Blackburn and Sharp, Scientific Trans. Royal Dublin Society, 
Ser. 2 , Vol. IH, p. 238), but apparently has not yet reached New Zealand, 
though our familiar /I. granarms L. is there the commonest of the very fmv 
dung-frequenting beetles, all without exception introduced from other countries. 

J. Walker.] 


CryphaUis asperahis Gylt at Bricket Wood, — Early in Ihe year Mr. O. H. 
Ashe sent me a piece of aspen containing this species. Having thus become 
familiar with the appearance of the wood when tenanted by the Cryphalus, I 
resolved to search for it when next at Bricl<el WAkkI, where thf? aspen grows 
profusely. On May 2rst of this year my friend Mr. F. H. Day and 1 liad a 
day’s collecting there, and after a short search found the beetle not uncommonly, 
both in the pupa and adult stage. — B. S. Wn.tJAMs ; Sep! ember 2()th, 192H. 


Phytodeeftt pallida L. in Cumberland, — On September i3lh last I beat a 
single specimen of this beetle from a small spruce fir mxar Selmrgbarn, 1 'he 
specie.^, 1 iKdieve, feeds on hajtel {vide Donisthoiqx', Knt, Rec., 1909, p. 208), 
but although this was alvundant in the locality, 1 was imalde to find it on any 
of the bushes I spent some lime in seandting and k'ating, Ikissibly at this late 
date the species had gone into hibt'rnation, ind<H'<l ilie fact tliat tills specimen 
came from a coniferous tree, in which various insi^ets, HemijUera at any rate, 
are to be found in winter, rather sugge.sts it had gone Into winter quarters. 

Thi.s 1.S the first time I have found P, pullhla in Cumberland, but it is not 
a new record, as so long ago as i8()4 it was taken by the Rev. IL C, Binstead 
in Eskdale, as recorded by the Rev, Alfred Thornley (E.M.M,, p. 280).-^ 
F. H. Dav, 26 CurrtK'k Road, Carlisle; September iph, 1928. 

Bhiler nigrinuit Pk, in the North of Bngland,^¥Ar\y in July, while beating 
various trees and bushes for insects, I captured a single specimen of this 
.species frt>m bircli. 'rifis was fit the (lelt Wood.s in Dumbeihuul, a loctdity 
which has been fairly well work(‘d for (k)l(S>ptern, but tins is the first time the 
EUikf has oecum^d tliere, so apparcattly It is rare. , Except for the two reconls 

given by Fowler from Kngland, vk, 'rooting Gonunon and Burnt Wood, 

Staffs, (both ole! omvs), the s|jt;ci<'s tipi-.)ear.s to be mainly ' a Scotch ont', and Hu* 
present record Iink.s up in a small way the areas of its range' In Britain.— 
F. H. Day: September lyth, 1928 . 

Fararyoms aenetis Germ, and other additions to the list of CoUoptmi of the 
Jshof IFigAk— It, is a pleasure to have -to record a second locality in the British 
Isles for Paracynt'Us aeneus G*erm., previously known, 1 believe,, only from the 
North Essex icoast, where it was taken by the late Mr. W, H, Harwood in 1898; 
.',(Ent. 'Record, XIX, p. 254). 

I', found throe.. sfKiic! mens of .this ■msoat.''on .June ■ nth .near ' Bembrldgm. 'A 
second , visit on .Juno .20th, mteompnnied by my friend MVb B.' S,, Williams, 
resulted 'in the capture o.f aighteen ' further examples, The species "was ap'par- 
enlly confined t'O area O'f about one .squara yard 'on 'the , shallow .margin of 
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Notes on Erythroneura parvula Bah. : a correction . — Owing to nn unfortunate 
oversight in ‘making ivp * Plate 11 in the Septeml)er No, of tills Magazine, the 
explanations of llie respective ligures do(vs not agi'ra* with the numbers atlaclip<l 
to them, 'riie explanation of the Plate should therefort’ read as folio wh 
F ig. I. Primula forresH alTt'Cled by Krythroneura purmla, upper surface of leaf, 
Xio. 

,, 2, 2 eggs of Etylhroneum pnr^mla in vein of Primula effusa, X40. 

,, 3. Last larval instar, XaS, 

,, 4. Erythroneura pafmila 9 , terminal abdontinal s{*gincnt, XSo. 

,, 5. Primula ejfusa {ifft'cted by Eryihroneura panntla. 

„ 6 . Erythroneura parvula d , terminal abdominal segment, xHo. 

—Eds. 

Helophorus nanus Sturm in Bedfordshire.— Thk species occurred in great 
profusion in a very small pond at Chiltertj Green during March of this year. 
Scraping the banks and stirring the mud on the bottom will) the water-net 
caused the beetles to lloat on thci surface from whence they were easily skimmed. 
Examination of a large number of specimens sliowed it to be a very variable 
species, botl) in size and in colour, ranging from pate testaceous with a lilack 
dorsal mark, througli brown to almost black. It was accompanied by //. 
afjinis Marsh . Octhehius impressus Marsh., and IJmnehius papposus Mills. 
The absence in tlie pond of the ubiquitous //. brevipalpis Ib’d. was very notice- 
able. On some of the sp(Kn‘mens of H. a ffhtis could 1 :k‘ sfx*n a brilliant red 
patch on one of the elytra : lifting the edytron revealed the fact that this was 
due to the presence of one or more mite.s, whos(' bright colouring sliewed very 
plainly through the? transparency of the chitin. In a few cases where two mites 
were present ; they, were lying close togi'tlier and touciung each other, the 
effect of this being to increase the. extent of the red patch. It would be very 
inter-esting to learn if any other Coleoptcrists have 'met with similar cases, and 
if any explanation of the presence of the mites can be given,— Ih S. Wiiu.iams, 
15 Kingcroft Road, Har|x?nden ; September 20th, xgzB. 

Aphod'hs Uvidus '01 at Hnrpenden.—ln 1024, m,y friend Mr^ .P. Harwixxl 
discovered that this scarce species cwccurrcd in the Har|X‘iiden district by the 
capture of a singh? sfawimen in a manure heap. In 1025 I took tvw> more 
examples in the sariu? heap, am! though I have made a number of atteiiipts to 
meet with the species again (with ..the exception of a single specimen taken In 
another manurti heap by Professor Sir-.T. Hudson Be{ir:C) 'it did not turn' up 
until this month. On the Btli Sir Thomas and I found it in a third heap 
tibout three<iuartcrs .of a .mile away from the spot Jn , whicirMr. IlarwcKxlis 
original capture was mad<*. By tnaking two trips wt? both managed to complete 
our series. A. Ihtdiis sexmis to shew a preference far the portion of the heap 
where the dry outer layer meets the inner moist part. It .seems to be an 
erratic spccie.s to find, as one may sift on .steadily for an hour or more without 
finding a specimen, then come across a handful containing two or even more. 
Judging from the occurrence of an immature specimen and a pupa (that Is 
almost certainly of this beetle), it would appear that A. Imdrn i» an early 
autumn species,— B, S. Wiij.ums i September 20th, 1928. 

[This interesting little Scnrabaeld, although decidedly uncommon as a British 
. species— in nil my collecting at home I have taken it singly on two occasions 
only, Stoc^ury, Augmt and at IKIirtlingtom, Oxon., Septemb(»r 
idith, cosmopolitan In its distribution. I have found it plentiful 
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throughout the Mediterranean region, as well as in China, and in Australia it 
is p(3'rhaps the commonest species of its genus, and occurs in all kinds of 
stercoraceous deposits; while I have met with it freely in New Caledonia, and 
less frequently in the New Hebrides (Ent* Mo, Mag., XXXVIII, pp. i()3“i<j8). 
Its range extends to th«‘ Hawaiian Archipelago, where it is common all over 
the islands (Blackburn and Sharp, Sclentitic Trans. Royal Dublin Sociedy, 
Ser. 2 , Vok IM, p. 238), but apparently has not yet reached New Zealand, 
though our familiar A. granarms L. is there the commonf'st of the very few 
dung-frequenting beetles, all without exception introduced from other countries. 
— J. J. Walker. ] 

Cryphalus aspefatiis Gyll, at Bricket TCoed.— Early in the year Mr. G, H. 
Ashe sent me a piece of asj>en containing this species. Having thus become 
familiar with the appearance of the wood when tenanted by tlm Cryphalus, I 
resolved to search for it when next at Bricket WxkmI, where the , aspen grows 
profusely. On May 21st of this year my friend Mr. F. H. Day and I had a 
day’s collecting there, and after a short search found the beetle not uncointnonly, 
both in the pupa and adult st<age.— B, S, Williams : Septemher 20th, 1928. 


Phylodectn pallida. L, in Cnmherlnnd * — On September I3lh last I fx'at a 
single specimen of this bt*etle froiu a small spruce fir near .SelKtrgham, 'fhe 
.species, I Ixjlieve, feesls on liazel (vide I)onistlK»rpf% KnI. Rec., looo, p. 208), 
but although this was abundant in the hKality, 1 was unable to find it on any 
of the blushes I spent .some time in .searching and beating. Bo.ssibly at thi.s late 
date the species had gone into hibernation, indeed the fact tint tliis specimen 
came from a conifcu'ous tree, in which various insects, Hemi[)tera at any rati', 
are to be found in winter, rathf‘r suggests it had gone into winter quarters. 

dliis is the first time I have found P. pallida in Cumherland, but it is not 
a ,new record'^ as so long ago as 1894. it was taken by the Rev. H. C. Binsteiid 
in Eskd.ale, as recorded by the Rev. Alfred Thornley 1894, p. aSo).-* 

F, II. I>AV, 26 CurrcK'k Road, Carlisle : Septemher i^th, 1928. 

Kktler filgfhrm Ph\ in the North England *^Efir\y in July, while .beating 
various trees and bushes for insects, I captured a single specimen of this 
specif.us from Inrdi* Hals was in the Gelt- Woods in Cumberland, a locality 
which Ims been fairly well workml for .Coleoptera, but this i.s the first lime the 
'pjlakr has occt'irred t.liere, so apparently U. is ran,*. Exc<*pt ,for the? t,'WO,' records 
given by Fowler from England, vk» >^-Tml\ng Common and Burnt: ■ Wood, 
Staffs, (both old ones), the sptjcies apj>ears to be mainly, a Scotch one, and the, 
pre.s,ent rwiord Ii'nk.s up in a .small way the areaS' of Its' range in Britain,— 
F. }L JIay i Bepkmihef lyth, ^ 

Paracymus aencus Gefmrand other additions to the list of Coteopkwa of ihe^ 
Isle, of Wlghk’^lt is H' pleasure to have to, record a .second locality in the British 
Isles for Paracymits mmeus G-erm., previously known, I believe, only from the 
North bkssex .icoast, where it was taken' by the late M’r. W, 'H. Harwood in .1898' 
(Em, Record, XIX, -poasi). 

, I, found three -spechnens ■ of -.this insect, on -June ,.xr.th n<?af Beinbrldgo;,:' A ^ 
second' visit. on '-|une aoth, -atocompanied foy-'-my, friend ''Mr. TI. ';S. '' W'llliariw, 
.resulted' in the. capture of eighteen ' -furfher cKamples. ' The .species .wnt' appiir-','' 
ently' .'Confined to- an area of about one ■square, yard on .the shallow -margin '.dl 
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a fairly large sheet of stagnant water. I am indebted to my friend for finally 
determining the species, he having the good fortune to possess one of Mr. 
Harwood’s original captures with which to compare his -own. 

The following species are not included in the list of Coleopti'ra in Morey’s 
‘ Natural History of the Isle of Wight,’ and do not appt'ar to have Iws'n sub- 
secjuently recorded. Apion ivaltoni Steph, (Sundown, vi.hjy), Apion fnarcMcum 
Hbst. (at foot of cliff, Sundown, vi.’aH). 

The record for Limnoharh i-album L. is an old one, possibly apfilying to 
L. pilistriata Steph , which has occurred elsewhere in the Island. /.. t-albiwi 
was plentiful at Bemhridge, both tliis year and in 1927,— J* f** Hknderson, 
6 Haydn Avenue, Purley, Surrey : September Sth, 1928. 


Colias croceus Foutc, and other migrant Lepuloptera at Hastings . — *lt is 
many years since I have i^en C. croceus as numerous as it was on several 
occasions when I visited Ivcclesbourne and Fairlight Glens, mmr Hastiitgs, 
during my holiday at tlie end of August last, wlten it outnunibe*red the * whites ’ 
completely. The most attractive flowers were ragwort (Senecio Jacahaea) and 
fleabane (Inula dysenierica)^ which latter plant was locally plentiful, 'fhe 
prote’etive colouration of both the uppea*- and undcu'-sides of the CoUas when 
alighting on these flowers was very evident. Only one var. 9 helice was secai 
and duly captured. Pyranteis cardui L. and P. ataUmta I/, were also much in 
evidence, the former being dt^ddedly the conuuoner of tli<^ two. Plusia gamma 
I-, and Nomophila nocHiella ScliifT. often grvt up at one’s feet in walking 
through the rough herbage.— A. H. Hamm, 22 Southfield Road, Oxford : Septent" 
her 2^rdt 192S. 

Colias croceus in Hertfordshire . — On Septemlxa* 21st I observed tlvis insect 
on four occasions during the afternoon on Berkhampstead Cotuinon. It Is not 
possible to say whether only a single individual was ])res«‘nt whicli kept within 
a relatively small area of ground, or wludher there were sevm'al exam|>lt*s. I'lu* 
sex represented was the male*— A. D. Imms, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden : September 22nd, 1928, 

Another Cumberland haility for Corixa dentipes Th.^On returning to 
England for a few weeks I examined the .specimens standing in my collection 
■as Corixa geoffroyi t.eac'h and discovered among them a .singles cf dentipes 
taken at Whin’s Pont!, R<lenhal 1 , (kimberland, ay.vIiPai* Whin’s Pond Is a 
large sheet of water containing much vegetation.. Contrary to Mr, F. H. Day’s 
experience (E.M.M'. LX IV, p* 19^8) C. .geo ffrcfyi wns taken at the same 
time as C. dentipes.-^G. K. Hutchinson, The l.odge, Pembroke Collegt'*, Cam- 
bridge ; August 2yth, 1928..' 

. Dicyphus errans Wolff and other Capsidae on potatoes in /{enh— -During 
August Tind' early September nymplute. of D. ■ errans Wolf! were ,to be iound in 
large , numbers ■ on potatoes in various kwja/litie.s near Maidstone. They' fwere 
t'aken.dn all their nymphal instars, and were easily reared ,to maturity on potato 
emos-^D'wyphus ' Is one '.of, the m^ost -easily'' .reared genera of'Capakte. .'The 
nymph is. elO'ngate-ovate,',.. becoming more an'd’more elongate 'at each in,oult. It 
'I's.'O'f'.a', deeper 'green, than' the’ nymp.h of D. epihhU 'Rent.,. sO',co'mmO'n'''On ' willow- 
herb, .'and is characterised' 'by'. 'the 'd.ark.'reddifcbrown' basal ,join't'©'f"'t''lie' mummf 
and hy '"the to,n'Sp.icuous' dark eym; \ 



Butler (Biol. Brit. Hemipl. — Heteropt., 1923) dot\s not give the potato as a 
host plant of D. err am, but mentions nettles, chamomile (Anthcfnis), woundwort 
(Stachys), willow-herb {Epihbiimi)^ ligwort {Seropimlaria), crane's bill {Gemtium), 
stork’s bill {Erodium), Paulotmim, Volkaaicria, and alder (Alntis). 

Other Capsidae found commonly in the nymirhal stages on potatoes this year 
included pabulinus L. and L, pmlensis L. L, pratenais was not, up to 

September at any rate^ found in such large numbers as had been observed in 
previous years. 

t. pabulintLs, as recently pointed out by Pctherbrldge and Thorpe (Annals of 
Applied Biology, XV, pp. 446-472, August 1928), has two generations per annum. 
I'he spring generation feeds on apple, black and red currant, gooseberry, etc,, 
and when mature migrates to potatoes^ nettles, etc,, to lay eggs. The summer 
generation, after feeding and maturing on potatoes and other herbaofK)Us plants, 
returns to the spring host to lay winter eggs in woody tissue. In Kent the 
hop also would seem to bo a summer host, though not perhaps to quite such a 
large extent as is the potato, hi some hop gardens this Capsid caused a great 
deal of puncturing of the leaves during the latter half of July and in August, 
and nymphs in ail stages were found. 

The migration from the hops .s(?emecl to begin thi.s year during early 
September (t.c. when hop-picking had begun). In the case of one hop garden 
under observation, the Capsids did not return immediately to apples, currants, 
etc., but went on to isome runner bean.s (Phascolm} in the vicinity. Their 
object: wa.%', presumably, to feed on tlie .sappy ti.ssu<j tif the bean plants until they 
were ready to lay their winter eggs. — VV. Stkek, Research Station, East Mailing, 
Kent : Septemher ytk, 1928. 



Francis Cardew Wimdforde, XT /I., F.E>S., died on July 17th, after a long 
pcricKl of failing heallli, at lleadingtoin Oxon, The Rev. James WcKidforde, 
whose * Diary of u Country Parson,’ with it.s quaint and minute drdails of the 
social life of more titan a cimtury ago, was received with so much interest on 
its puhlicalion In 1926, was his gretit-uitcle ; and hi.s fatlier, Dr. F. H. Wood- 
fordo, of Taunton, Somerset, was in hts day a well-known naturalist, who 
farmed a very fine collection of the birds of the county, which Included many 
rare species, and wa.s {tre.senled to the Oxlbfd Univer.sity Mmsetirn by the 
subject of this mtamtir. Woodforde was horn at Taunton on November 13119 
1846, and educated at the College in his native town; at the age of eighteen 
he won a demyship at Magdalen College*,. Oxford. I'hls he very generously 
gave up in favour of a man in less afiluent circumstance's than himself, and 
prcK^eeded to Ivxetar College, taking his degree In Natural Science in 1868, 
Disappointed in hi.s wish to adopt the profession of medicine, he devoted him- 
self to teaching, and in :i88a- he became Hoad Master the old Grammar 
School at Market Drayton, Staffs., and retained .this post' until his resignation 
in j 909; though during the Great War his strong patriotic feeling led him to 
resume his schO'oFwork in order to liberate a younger map' for service. 

From an early age he displayed, a keen interest in all branches of;Natu„riil 
History,' and for many years he was wall known m one of, the most energetic 
nnd successful collectors of lajpidoptera in the'' Midland .counties. , Very .few 
if any entomologists had so intimate an acquaintance with the rich Insect fauna 
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of the Burnt Woods, Chardey Moss, Wyre Forest, Cannock Chase, and other 
IdcaUties within easy reach of Market Drayton, and in his vacations he went 
farther afield to North Wales, Cornwall, the New l^orest and Scc>tlan<i. lie 
thus formed, with the aid of his numerous frientk and corresiKMuIcnts, one of 
the finest and most complete^ collections of British I.epidoptcra of the fteriod, 
vvliich was disposed of by him at vStevens's a year or two iK'fon^ he finally left 
Market Drayton. 

Woodforde made Oxford his headquarters in 1910, and at the instance of 
Prof. E. B. Foulton he undertook the onerous and higlily desirable task of 
putting into order the great collection of Britisli Lepidu|,>tera in the University 
Museum in accordance with modern ideas of arrangement and labelling, as 
well as dealing with a very large number of specimens from various sources 
which awaited incorporation into the general series. Up to within a year of 
his death he devoted practically the whole of his time to this work, except 
during the summer months, when he made prolonged and successful visits to 
some of his old hunting-grounds, the valuable results of tlu'se trijis Ixnng handed 
aver to the Museum. It was during one of these visits k> North Cornwall in 
1911 that he found the then very rare diurnal cockchafer Rhizotroiius ochracetLs 
flying in abundance, and was able to supply many of our collections of Ckdeoptera 
with this desideratum. Also in 1921 and the following year he spent the sumrni’r 
with a married daughter at Passavant, an almost unvvorked kKxdity in Eastern 
France; the very interesting results of tlicse two visits are detailed in our 
Magazine for 1923 (Vol. LIX, pp. 61--64). 

Before his last illness he had completed the arrangemtnu of tlie British 
Lepidoptera in the University Museum, to the end of the Grambites, several": ' 
important collections having been acquired by bequest or otherwise and incor- 
porated while the work was in progress. The net result is a .series of our 
native butterflies and moths which for extent, completeness, and above, all for 
the copious and accurate data attached to nearly every individual insect, is 
probably unrivalled at the present time. The richmxss of this great collection 
is well shown in the comprehensive account from Woodforde 's pen in the pages 
of the * Entomologist,’ Vols. LIV,. LV, and Vol. EVIH, pp. 1:77-1,80 ; at the 
date' of the latter article .(August 19-25) 'the number of arranged specimens 
amounted to no fewer than 4,2,000, -The 'disinterested lalKsurs of the subje’et 
of this notice will not fall to be appreciated by 'every Entomologist ,who may 
have occasion in the future, to -coasult the University Museum coll-ections, ■ 

In his younger days WocKlforda -'was' an.. excellent shot with lln^ rifle,, and' a 
keen Volunteer, holding the, rank. of .'Captain in. two corps In succession. ■ Ne:xt 
to Entomology, his chief delight .was' in fly-fishing, and he also look muclt 
interest in the geology of.,St.affordshir6':„ 0 ..no of the kindest and most generouH 
of collectors, he was ever . ..ready with Information or. specimens , for his fellow- 
worktTs, and his varied knowledge and quiet humour made him a mo.sl 
pleasant colleague. In later life he was much handtcappf?d by progressive deaf- 
ness, and for some months previous to his decease he wa.s partially paralysf‘d 
and bedridden. The end came very peacefully, and he was followc'd to his 
last resting-place at Headington Cemetery by the Hope Professor of Zoology 
and the writer of this notice. 

He married a distant cousin in 1874, and wa are greatly indebted to one 
of U$ Surviving daughters, Mrs. P. M. .Sootti' of Sherborne St. John, Basing- 
$toke, for valuable assistance ip the p^^_|ration of this memoir.— -J.J.W. 
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BIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH PSOCOPTERA. 

BY J, V. PEARMAN, F.E.S. 

(Oontinued from p. 218.) 

IL Hatching and Ecdysis. 

Hatching has been watched from start to finish in the species 
Graphopsocus cruciatus (L,) Mesopsocus unipunctatus (Mull) and 
Psocus longicornis (Fabr.), and less completely in a number of 
other species. The notes of those observations have been com- 
pared with the accounts of Hubbard [6], Peyerlmhoff [12]^ Huie 
[7] and Wachter [16], 

In the Psocoptera the two distinct stages comprehended in 
insect hatching — (a) rupture of the chorion and extrusion of the 
emibryOj {h) rupture and shedding of the embryonic cuticle (pre- 
larval moult) — are particularly well-marked. 

First Stage: emergence of the embryo. The mature embryo 
lies on its back, slightly curved with its hind end turned up (ven- 
trad) and its head bowed, so that tlie mouth is pressed down 
towards the anterior coxae ; antennae, palpi and legs are closely 
applied to the venter (a good figure is given by Huie). Removed 
from tlie sliell immediately prior to hatching, it appears as a 
smooth, oval, almost featureless object enclosed in a fine structure- 
less sheath. Although the sheath seems to form a simple sac, on 
soaking the embryo in acetic acid the limbs and appendages are 
extended, and it is seen that they — even also the hairs — are 
separately encased. .Whatever its origin, it will be preferable to 
refer to tlie enveloping membrane as the 'embryonic cuticle rather 
than as the amnion, altliough it should be noted that the embryonic 
exuviae exhibit no trace of casts of the mouth parts. 

The epicranial region of the head of the batching Pscxud is 
relatively large' and gloliose. Above the frons, developed ex- 
ternally on the embryonic cuticle, lies the ‘ egg-burster,* for which, 
in default of ,a fietter designation, .1 use the term oviruptor, ' 'It 
extends fi*om ab(„)Ut the eye level to- the posterior border of thC' 
-clypeus, and in the majority of species 'is in the form of broad- 
backed, curved knife,' its -cutting edge either plain' or serrate or 
deeply dentate: The lower -end of the oviruptor is . hinged to two 
rib-lik'C. thickenings of the embryonic cuticle, diverging -obliquely 
-'to t:he' sides of the head; these ribs — referred to^ as. the hrachid'*^ 
are in.:. "some species coarsely toothed.*- - 

; •- In th-e embryo the trAOrt-Mfent divergent ribs are opt plainly diji-c«ri9.ibk. Tb« stmcturiS' of' tb« 

■O'vlrupto-r nt-d to-.fei 'smakd from tm embryonio owvjat* 
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The O'viruptor is operated by the rhythmical bubble-like extru- 
sion and retraction of a small underlying area of the head capsule 
(pulsatory area), situated about the middle of the frons, whereby 
the free end is alternately raised and lowered, while the hinged end, 
restrained by the brachia, .serves as a pivot to transmute the 
thrusting into a rocking or cutting motion. Dilatation of the 
pulsatory area appears to be due to blood pressure, set up by 
strong abdominal contractions, but the subsequent deep depression 
suggests compensating action by muscles within the head. The 
pressure is strong and sustained, the rhythm in general slow, with 
a diastole period of six seconds and a systole of two seconds. 
At the same time the labrum is vigorously flapped, perhaps thereby 
aiding the work through the brachia, and air is swallowed appear- 
ing as bubbles in the alimentary tract. 

By strong muscular exertion the ‘ tail * is straightened and the 
body elongated, thus keeping the head pressed against the inner 
wall of the chorion, enabling the oviruptor to cut a slit in the 
apical third of the dorsal aspect of the eg*g, through wliicli the 
nascent Psocid slowly glides upright. The embryo issues smcx)thly 
and steadily. The method of propulsion is difficult to make out, 
but seems to be a combination of lengthening or pushing efforts 
with variations in the internal blood pressure or expansion. It is 
obvious that strenuous exertions are being made, and the pulsatory 
area of the head at times throbs more rapidly, to be followed by 
short intervals of apparent quiescence. The first stage ends with 
the embryo coming to rest erect with its hinder part still in the 
egg,, grasped by the slit chorion. . 

■ S.econd Stage: predarvul moult Often a short pause precedes 
the second stage,, but sometimes the preliminary efforts to shed 
the embryonicmuticle will commence- before emergence has ceased. 

■ There is first a st,rong bending forward, i.n whidr the back of 
the thorax is roundly arched, and the h.ead, almost touches the e,gg- 
shell.' The 'head pulsations are renewed and the intestinal motion 
is intensified. Presently the ■hump-strained cuticle gives, way, 
slitting from behind the ,, head to .the ''oviruptor, and begins,, to 
wrinkle down the cheeks. ''■'.■'The -first ■indication of the shedding of 
the fine transparent cuticle is the freeing of the eyes, which, 
hitherto appearing as mere dark spots, now assume their globular 
facetted form. As the antennae begin to pull out, the insect 
resumes the upright position and sways on its base ; then it bends 
backwards more and more, freeing, each pair of legs in turn, until 
the little creature lies almost horteontally, back downwards, jerkily 
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kicking its legs and waving its antennae. By this last manoeuvre^ 
adhesions of the still moist limbs are avoided, a matter of vital 
importance. Once more it comes back to the upright position, 
bends over, grasps the egg-shell with its claws, pulls clear the 
remaining imprisoned portion of its abdomen and rests, while its 
strained and elongated body subsides into its proper portions. The 
embryonic cuticle is left projecting from the exit, a crumpled shred 
ending in a still triangle where the brachia of tlie oviriiptor keep 
the membrane tightly stretched. 

From the rupture of the chorion to complete freedom the time 
taken averages about forty minutes, nearly equally divided between 
each stage. Some individuals need a longer time, but the ‘ many 
hours’ and ‘several days' of Hubbard’s account are surety errors 
induced by discontinuous observations. 

Of tile four aecounls referred to, only that of I’eyerimhoff 
explicitly attributes the movements of the pulsatory area (liernie) 
to blood pressure, but all stress tlie .swallowing of air which is 
considered to assist in tlie rupturing of tlie embryonic cuticle by 
increasing tlie pressure from within, Authough it is not to be 
doubted tliat the gulped air, by preventing collapse of the 
intestine, would help to mainlain pressure set up by muscular 
action on the Iluid contents of the body, its importance may have 
been over-emphasised, notwithstanding the evidence brought for- 
wa,rd by Knab [18 ], Since the pre.sence . of air is manifested by 
bubbles, it is evident that the alimentary tract contains liquid, and 
my observations indk'ate.that the quantity of air swallowed may 
vary individually. Moreover, a careful atKl .special observation 
made during the first stage of emergeiu'e showed tluit wliat 
appeared to be a siK'cession of ),;)ul)bles entering by the mouth was 
actually a chain of bubbles moving rapidly up and down , the 
anterior portion of tiie alimentary canal. 

Howard failed to detect the oviruptor, Waehtc*r aloae appears 
to have noticed the bracdiia. The latter thought tfiat the move- 
ments of tlie ovi raptor might lielp to free the embryo by pressure 
Oil' the inflated body, apparently giving rise to the tear. As, will 
be seen by comparison with what occurs at ecdysi.s, .such a function 
for the Dvirupt(,)r need not be assumeth 

The oviriiptor, wliich is more firmly attached to the cuticle than 
Peyerimhoff suggests, ■ varies as regard.s the cutting edge in the 
different genera. Curiously enough, -it. is paler and more delicate 
looking in those eases where there is -an additional cemented egg- 
coat to be cut throug'h than in those wliere the chorion alone has. 
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to be slit. In Ectopsocus and Graphopsocus it is dark and deeply 
dentate or pectinate ; in Caeilius and Mesopsocus it bears numerous 
small teeth or spines; in Elipsociis and Peripsocus it is knife- 
edgecl; in Pterodela it is sharp edged with a large median notch 
or tooth* It is remarkably lengthened in Stenopsocus, with a long 
free shaft extending over tlie abdomen of the embryo. That of 
the genus PsSocus is much modified, being flattened, and having a 
transverse saw medically; in this genus the chorion, instead of 
being slit longtitudinally, is cut so that a liinged flap is formed. 

I hope to give figures of some of the various types of oviriiptor 
at a later date. 

Behind the eye of the hatching Psocid can be seen in some 
species a reticulate marking lying below the skin, and apparently 
made up of rows of dark pigment granules. This marking, which 
suggests the presence of some special organ, disappears later. 

Ecdysis is an almost exact repetition of the second stage of 
hatching. The young psocid becomes inert, and has a sick 
appearance. After a while, it commences to elongate and retract 
its neck and abdomen regularly and fairly rapidly. Pulsation of 
the head capsule is set up at three points, one in tlie middle of the 
frons as at hatching, and two others on the epicranium a little 
inward from the eyes.'^ 

The back is arched, the thorax raised, the head and the ab- 
dominal apex bent downwards; the old skin ruptures behind the 
head and the insect, still arched, strains upward from the rent, 
the limbs and abdomen sliding evenly within the ensheathing 
integument. When the head is freed, the insect stiMiglitens itself 
and rears upright on its tail, while the legs and appendageis are 
being drawn out, and in the early instars there Ls often a pro- 
nounced backward bending. After remaining poised erect for, a 
few minutes while the legs are exercise<l and harden, tlie insect 
drops to its feet, pulls free the .tip of its abdomen, and excretes 
'a drop of. fluid. During the whole prcK^eeding the liead pul.sati(,)ns 
and abd(,)mina! puitiping continue w.ith waxing apd wa.ning vigour, 

: On the completion of .the 'last moult, the wings are at first 
nodarger than . those of the nymph but are softer, Tleshy-looking 
ancl";W,rinkled .costally, and hang limply down. 'When they begin 
to expand and .harden, from the base- outwards, the forewlngs ^are 
raised, and bend back upon themselves, soThatthC' apex, lies above ' 
the shoulders; or the bending is reversed {Psocus' sexpunctahis, 

* The absence of the two latter pul.^tory areas- dvring ,tHe p-re-laml has" not been defittiWy-' - 

established. On the head of the imago m some sp'ecbs flattenings or depr'es,iions mark '-.the sites- and 
extent of the epicranial pulsatory arewre.g. -they are partlcttWy evident .in" the male 
umpunciains. 
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CaecUms flavidus)^ the wing- tip turning under towards the axillae. 
As hardening proceeds, the wings gradually straighten out, and 
are slowly brought to the normal resting position, hut even when 
perfectly formec! the apex of the forewing remains for some time 
still slightly curved. 

The moults are accomplished usually in from thirty to forty 
minutes. 

There appear to be six prc-imaginal instars. This estimate has 
been arrived at by carefully collecting the exuviae of a known 
number of insects and checking the count by comparing the actual 
time taken to complete development with the ascertained average 
interval between successive moults. It has been possibk' to do this 
reasonably satisfactorily only in the case of Psociis sexpiinctatus, 
thus : — 

Effgfi May 22““23. 

One larva ea^ad wparatelv, moultf'd June 2, u, 21; averaiJr' interval lo 
days. (Died June 23 ) 

'riirer* udjiM* larvaf* reared (o tnaturily in one ca^e ; tK exuviju^ eolhH'ted. 

Reniatninit larvae rear<‘d toj^ether. 

Inna#:<ine,s appeared July lO-iy; total period of devadopiuent 55"*5fi days, 
(!<^Htiinated period 60 days.) 

'rin*.r(‘ was evidently a quickenin|4 of development in one instar, pos.sibly the 
last. 

Takahashi [15] states that the larva of the Japenese AmpJii^ 
geroniia kolhei End. moults more than eight times. Weber [17] 
recognised only three immature stages in Nymphopsocus (Ocel- 
lataria) gntvinynipha, but this estimate is obviously too low, as 
are also tfiost! of I\(>ll>e IMon. | four moults, and Tillyard [Mon.] 
four in stars. 

The successive inslars sliow gradual and almost imperceptible 
changes; wliet.her there is any justificathm for the rec'ognition of 
distinct ,1'arval and nymplial (pseudo-pupal) conditions must be 
settled by future investigations. 

It is noteworthy that Psocid hatching' is markedly similar, to 
that of, Aphids, of which latter an interesting’ account is given by 
Girningham [19]* 

ADWTIONAr. RKrimKNCKH. 

(For ot'hor rnferonces H«i pp. 217-4?' ante.) 
iS Knau, F, Rok* of air In mlysb. 1909* PrcHX Ent. Sor, Wash., XI, p. 68. 
19 Gimingiiam, C, T. On ., . , ogghurster In Aphid. 1925. T'rans. Ent, Soc, 
LoncL, p. 583. 

(To be cmtinued,) 

3,2 Cornwi'illif? Croicwt, Clifton, Bristol. 

Siptmihef tiyiH. 
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ON THE ORIENTAL SIT^CiKS OF THE UmOCHAIUS OCHRACEA 
GROUP OF STAPHYLINIDAE (Coi,,). 

BY MALCOLM CAMERON, M.B., R,N. , F. E.S. 

This group is abuudant in the Oriental reg*ion, and four species 
are at present referred to it, achmceu Oil ttilis Kr,, fuscipetmis 
Kr., and carinatus Cam., the insects described by Kraatz ns nigri-* 
ceps and sororcula, having been wrongly sunk as synonyms of 
ochracea and vilis respectively. Not only must these be given 
specific rank again, but several more species are readily recog- 
nised by examination of the secondary cf characters, the females, 
however, are very difficult to separate. 

The following Table is based on the cf characters ; 

1. 6th ventral segment on each side of the excision with a Hat brush 


of y€‘Ilo\v pubescence. 2. 

6th ventral segment without such structure 3. 


2. Tie pectinate area of the 5th ventral segnumi f(M‘bly cmarginate, 
broader, the teeth finer and on each sidfi wit ft sevrTal long 
black hairs : (he brush of yf'llovv pulw'scence on the f>th segment 
longer and more developed, ttu* excision broad, det'p and 
arcuate. Fig. i. 

(Europe. Zanzibar. Mauritius. India, Jamaica, Probaljly 

cosmopolitan.) ochracea Gr, 

The pectinate area of the 5th ventral segment rounded, usiuilly 
feebly emarginate in the middle, narrower, the teeth coar.st;U% 
without long black hairs at the side : the bi'ush of yellow 
pubescence on the 6th segment shorter, less developed, the 
excision obtuse. Fig. 2. 

(India: Dehra Dim. Malay Peninsula ; Pahang, .Singa- 
pore. South China: Slmung Shui.) peniciUaia n. sp. 



Fig. I. L. ochracea. "Rig. 2. L. penicillata n. sp. Fig. L. fiucipennis. 
PlymouthC^^^ 


. , ' Singapore.'' 

3 5th ventral segment 'witk. a. -comb.-of /black^ at the middle of 

the posterior margin 
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5th ventral segment without such structure ii. 


4. Pectinate ^area of the 5th ventral segment more , or less emarginate 

or truncate. * - 5. 

Pectinate area of 5th ventral segment obtusely produced in the 
middle, arcuately emarginate on eacli side. Fig. 3. 

(Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, Sflangor ) juscipennis Kr. 



Fig. 4 /., lamclUjef, Fig. 5, Z.. sororcuhi. Fig. 6. L. sonUdq, 

(.'.'hakrata District . Bentong. 


5. btli ventral segment in the middle with a little quadrate loin*, on 

each side deeply, arcuately emarginate. Fig. 4. 

(India: United Provinces, ^aiya.) lameltifer n, sp* 

6 th ventral segment .sitnply e.Kci.sed. ■ 6. 

6. 5th ventral segment with long black setae mixed with tlie usual 

pectinations ; 6tli segment deeply, subacutely excist'd. Fig. 5. 

(Ceylon. India t Dehra Dun, Siwaliks, Singapore. Wc^st 

Indies : (ifenada.) samrcula Kr* 

5th ventral segment without long black setae amongst, the pectinations. . 7. 

7. 6ih \''entral segment with deep, n.aiTow median excision, the apex 

rounded. Fig, 6, . 

(Malay Peninsula. ""Paltang.) .wrilicki n. sp. 



Fig. 7. L. nigrmp^. Fig. S. L. mrirntm, ■ Fig. 9. ■ L. disUnguemk, 
Keppel Harbour, FartdoKock. ' ■ ■ Singapore,' 


' Singapore. ■ 

, 6th ventral, itegmeni with broad, t>btu^e or rounded excision; 8; 

8". ' 5:th, Vifttml jegment on each side of the pectinate ' area , with long 
, black, setae. Fig,. ,7. ’ 
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ON THE ORIENTAI. SPECIES OF THE UTHOCHARIS OCHRACEA 
GROUP OF STAPHYLINIDAK (Coi..). 

BY MALCOLM CAMERON, MJL, R.N,, F.E.S. 

This group is ubunclant in the Oriental regioig and four species 
are at present referred to it, ockraceit (ir. vilis Kr., fuscifemis 
Kr., and carinatus Cann, the insects described by Kraatz as nigri-* 
ceps and sororciiki, having been wrongly sunk as synonyms of 
ochracea and vilis respectively. Not only must these be given 
specific rank again, but several more spec'ies are readily recog- 
nised by examination of the secondary c/ cliaracters, the females, 
however, are very difficult to separate. 

The following Table is based on the cf characters ; 

I. 6th ventral segment on each side of (he excision with n Hat brush 


of yellow pubescence 2. 

6th ventral segment without such structure 3. 


2. The pectinate art'a of the 5th ventral segment feeljly emarginate, 
br(>a<ler, the teelh finer and on each sidfs witli several (mig 
black hairs : the brush of yellow piih(.'scence on thf: ()th segmenl 
longer and mor»‘ developed, die excision broad, deep and 
arcuate. Fig. i. 

(Plurope. Zanzibar. Mauritius. India. Jamai<‘;i. Proliably 
cosmopolitan.) ochracm Gr. 

The pectinate area of the 5th ventral segment rounded, usually 
feebly emargiqate in the middle, narrowi'r, the teeth coarser, 
without long black hairs at the side : the brush of yellow 
pubescence on the 6t:li segment shorter, less developed* the 
excision obtuse. Fig. 2, 

(India ; Dehra Dim. Malay Peninsula : Pahang, Singa* 
pore. South China ; Sheung Shui.) penkilkta n. sp. 



Fig. 1.- .L. ochracea. Fig. 2. L. penicillak n. sp. Fig. 3. L. fmcipennis. 
Plymouth. keppel Harbour, 


Singapore. 

3 'C5th:: ventral: segment with a";comb uf black teeth at the' middle ■ of ' 

the" posterior 'margim; 4. 
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5th ventral segment without such structure. ii. 

4. Pectinate area of the 5th ventral segment more ,c>r less emarginate 

or truncate 5. 

Pectinate, area of 5th ventral segment obtusely produced in the 
middle, arcuately emarginate on each side. Fig. 3. 

(Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, Selangor ) ftiscipennis Kr. 



Fig. 4 L, lameUifet, Fig. 5. L. sororcula. Fig. 6. L, .simikUh 

Chakrata District. Bentong. 


5. (>th ventral segment in the middle with a little qiuulrate lolx', on 

each side deeply, arcuately emarginate. Fig, 4. 

(India : United Provinces, ^^aiya.) lamdlifer n. sp. 

6 th ventral segment simply excised.'". 6» 

6. 5lh ventral segment with long black .setae mixtxl with the usual 

pectinations : 6tl:i segment deeply, subacutdy excised. Fig, 5, 

(Ceylon, India; Dehra Dun, Siwaliks. Singapore. West 

Indie.s : Oemada.) somfcula Kr, 

5th ventral .segment without long black .setae amongst the pectinations, ' 7, 

7. bill ventral segment with deep, narrow median excision, the apex 

rounded, Fig. 6. 

(Molay thmlnsuln. , 'Pahang.) A'oninia n, sp.. 



Fig. 7. L mgrkeps. Fig. 8, L, cannatus» Fig. 9. L, dutmgmnda^ 
Keppel Harbour, Fort de Kdck, , . Singapore. 


Singapore.', ■ 

f)th ventral,' segment with broad, obtuse or. rounded excision H. 

',S. 5tb'..veiitfsd. segment on each: mde' of the pectinate' area with long 
'bliick setae. Fig, 7. '■ ^ ' ■ 
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(Ceylon. Indin ; Pusn, Simla Hills?. Sumatra. Singapore. 

South China.) nigriceps Rr. 

5l'h ventral segment wihout such setae 9. 

9. Excision of the 6th ventral segment rt'ctangular ; teelli of the cotiih 
on 5th .s(‘gment very line. Fig 8. 

(Sumatra.) citrinnius Cam. 

B'xcision of the 6th ventral segment obtuse or rounde<! ; tfsalt of 

the comb stouter. to. 

10. 5th ventral segment with the pectinate region truncate, the teeth 
stout : 6th ventral segment with the excision broad, shallow 
and rounded. Fig. 9. 

(Singapore. Federated Malay States : Selangor. North 
Borneo; Sandakan.) distingucndn n. sp. 

5th ventral segment with the pectinate region slightly emarginate, 
the teeth less stout : 6th ventral s<‘gment vvitli deeper excision. 

Fig. 10. 

(Ceylon. Singapore. Penang. Samoa.) vilk Kr. 

n, 5th ventral segment along the middle of the posterior margin 
truncate, narrowly black, without trace of teeth : (hit ventral 
scigment broadly, deeply sembcircularly excused. Fig. it. 

(Timor : Dilli. Singapore.) tinioretusiH n, .sp. 

5th ventral .wgment at the middle of the posterior margin broadly 
emarginate, without trace of pigment and fringed with line, 
long black hairs : 6th ventral segment with de(‘p subaciUv 
triangular emargination with apex rounded. Fig. 12. 

(Sumatra; Fort de Rock.) jacohsoni n. sp. 

#■ 



Fig. 10. L. Fig. n. L.tinumnsk, , Fig. 12, jacoh.soni. 

Fort de Rock. Timor- . . ■ Fort tie Rock. 


The following’ Table is' an attempt to separate the species on 
general characters, -but these being -entirely comparative, dependent 
on' slight 'differences in the shape of the head, -puncturation, 'etc., 


it cannat be regarded as very satisfactory. 

I, Thorax (usually) reddish-brown, 2. 

Thorax (u-sually) reddish-yellow. ,7. 


2, Thorax with sharp shining median keel throughout; very dosdy 

punctured carinatus Cam. 
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Thorax with more or less distinct smooth median shining line, not 

sharply carinate. 3. 

3. Head a little broader than long, the posterior angles more brietly 

rounded 4. 

Head as broad as long, tlie posterior angle.s more broadly rounded 3. 

4. Penultimate joints of antennat* a little longer than broad ; thorax 

less closcdy punctured vilu Kr. 

Penult imate joints of antennae as long as broad ; thorax more 

closely punctured jacohsoni i\. sp. 

5. Penultimate joints of antennae a little longer than broad 6. 

Penultimate joints of antennae as long as broad fiucipennis Kr. 

6. Thorax more closely punctured timorensis n, sp. 

Thorax less closely punctured penicillata n. sp, 

7. Head larger, broader than long, distinguendan, sp. 

Head smaller, not broader than long H. 

S, Head slightly dilated Ixdtind the eyes. 0. 

Head not dilated behind the eyes 10. 

9. Thorax with well defined smooth median line throughout. ... nigriceps Kr. 

Thorax with trace of smooth median line behind ochracea Gr, 

to. Penultimate joints of antennae a little longer than broad ... lamellifern. sp. 

Penultimate joints of antennae as long as broad. n. 

11. Thorax more sparingly pimcturtHl Korarcula Kr. 

Thorax more closely puneturwl. sordida n. sp. 

15 Teesdale Road, Leytonstone, E.ii. 

September 22nd, 1928. 


Additional Records of Coleoptera from the isle of Wight . — I have only 
recently read in the Prtx'eedings of the Isle ..of Wight N.H. Society for tgzt 
and J.9.27 two very interesting contributions by Mr. H, G. Jeffrey, supple- 
menting tlie 'Lists of Coleoptera edited by Mr* Morey, ^ and bringing the number 
up to a total of 1,755 species, quite an. excellent result for so comparatively 
small an area. I can confirm a numter of his records from other IcKtalities and 
give below It few fuil:la:^r additions to tlie I.4ist for the island 

Alverstone : Bembidkm Immlatum (and at' Bembridge). Bembridg'O : Agahus 
unduhtus, Rhantus notatus^ Atheta v. ofhaia, Gyrophaena luetripennis (S, 
Blenkarn). l^ueeombe Chine ; Dryops turidus. Niton i Longitarsus exoletus 
(and at Vmitnor). .Sandown ; Amara bifmns and infimUf Cukithm fnsem, 
Agommt versutumt Zyras cogmitus. Ventnor : Bemhidmt concinnum, Atheta 
mliditt Stenus erichsonB Mkmmlm villbsa, Apion gylknhaU.^C. IL Stott, 
Armit.f'ig«,% Staffs. : Octohef tyth, itjaK. 


SitteUa myrmecophUa RmB (CaUembola) in Britain,'^ A solitary specimen 
of this tnyriTH'cophilous' Collembolld was captured along with several specimens' 
of the ant P oner a punctatusima Roger in a bone- works in Bristol, Aug. aist, 
192s. ,, Several furilier specimens of Sindh were seen later b'Ut not captured. For 
identification of the ant I am. much indebted by Mr. .Donisthor|KX As far as ! 
can ascertain S. myrmicophila has not previously been recorded as British.* 
H. WowiMtsTKY, Sunny Meads, 'West Town, .Somerset j '26th, 1928. 

'* '*A Gttidt toth« Nfltuml History of. the He of Wight, edited by F. Morey, Newpo,rtand 
London, 1909, 
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NEPTJCULA ALBIFASCIEVLA Hein,: ITS EARLY STAGILS AND 

ITS OCCURRENCE IN BRITAIN. 

BY E. G. R. WATERS, M.A., F,E,S. 

In Vol. XV of the ‘ Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift,* p. 
222 (1871), Heinemann described under the name albifascieMa a 
new species of Nepticula» on the strength of two females bred by 
himself from oak, and one specimen bred by Dr. Schleich. He 
distiog'uished ' it from N, apicella Stt. {-argympem Z.) by the 
brighter ferruginous colour of the head and the yellowish collar; 
from iV. suhhiniaculella Hw. by the absence of a basal white spot 
and differences in the colour, position, etc. of the costal and dorsal 
spots. In Heinemann and Wocke’s ‘ Schmetterlinge Deutschlands 
und der Schweiz/ vol. Ill, part 2, p. 769 (1876), the description 
was repeated in a condensed form ; apparently no additional 
material was then available. In Snellen’s ^ Vlinders van Neder- 
land,’ vol II, part 2, p. 1002 (1882), aibifascieUa was mentioned 
as an inhabitant of Holland, on the strength of two bred and two 
captured examples, all females, identified by Heinemann himself. 
Snellen pointed out further distinctions between alhifasckna and 
suhhimaculella, yet concluded by suggesting that the former might 
be merely a variety of the latter, Staudinger and Rebel, in their 
‘Catalog der Lepiclopteren des palaearctischen Faunengebietes,’ 
third edition, part II, p. 228 (1901), accepted this suggestion, and 
treKttd aibifascieUa as a variety of subhimacMhlla, 

Hazardous thoug*!! it may now appear to describe a new Nep*\ 
ticula on the basis of so few specimens and without an adequate 
knowledge of its early stages, iV. alhifascidla is 'a goml species. 
The fact, that it w.as bred from oak separates it conclusively from 
N, argyrofjem;, which is' attached to aspen, ' The absence of any 
basal spot .and the different- shape and relative positioit of the' 
costal and dorsal spots separate., it clearly from subbintacuMla, 
.^Herr/W. Pe.ter.sen/of Ndmme, Esthonia,- who .will shortly publish 
an important paper on '.the genitalia '.of the NepticuUdae, has kindly 
infemmed me .that the genitalia ;of alhi/a-.’fcirfl-a distinguish it with 
certainty .from, suhhirmcuhlla: , 'Its specific distinctness may now 
be confirmed by an account of its early stages, both the larva and 
the mine being found to differ consistently from mbbimacuMh.. 
Fifteen specimens bred in April and May, 192B, from wik-fectling 
larvae which had been carefully isolated, show complete consistency 
in the markings of the imago, and agree so closely with the 
description of aibifascieUa that there need be no hesitation in 
identifying them with that species It would have been more 



satisfactory if they could have been cO'Oipared with examples 
actually named by Heinemann ; but the whereabouts of his 
specimens is unknown to me, and Mr. Meyrick (to whom I have 
submitted specimens) supports me in regarding the comparison as 
supertluoiis. 

As Af. alhifasciella has not hitherto been recorded from Britain, 
a brief description of the imago, as well as of the earlier stages, 
is here appended. 

Imago. Antennae | to dark fuscous, pale beneath. Head rather long- 
haired, ferruginous-ochreous to dark ferruginous, sometimes darker on the 
crown ; antennal eyecaps ochreous- white or ochreous. Thorax dark fuscous, 
rather shining. Foretvings dark fuscous, rather coarscdy scaled ; a small 
irregular glossy whitish ochreous-tinged spot on costa, roughly triangular, 
the anterior angle prolongtxl towards base of costa, the posterior angh‘ 
reaching ; a larger glossy whitish ochreous-tinged spot on dorsum at I, 
triangular with equal sides or broadest on dorsum, its ajwx pointing to just 
beyond the apex of the costal spot ; sometimes the costal and dorsal spots miite 
to form a whitish fascia, outwardly oblique, with inner edge concave, outer 
edge faintly concave or straight ; cilia beyond a dark dividing line white tinged 
with gr<:*y or ochreous, greyfT on costa and tornus. Expanse 4-5-6 mm. HimT 
Tuings grey ; cilia about 4, grey. Underside of i:)re- and hind wings shining grey. 
Abdomen shining dark fuscous, cf with ochreous or ferruginous anal tuft. Legs 
shining dark fuscous. 

Egg a silvery globule', invariably place'd against a nervure, usually the 
midrib, on the u|>per sui’factr of an oak leaf, 

I^akva 4“*5 mm. long when full-grown ; pale greenish-yellow, head and 
mouth-parts brown, prothorax with two longitudinal dark brown lines dorsally 
and a quadrangular blackish patch vt‘ntrally, dorsal vessel bright .green *, mining, 
with venter upfKirmost, in leaves of oak (Quetcus robut). When the larva is 
about to pupate, the dorsal vesscd ' beco.mes of the same colour as the rest; of 
the body. Mine at first a fine galfcry, usually running straight along a nervure, 
but sometimes wandering irregularly or taking a short cut to another nervure ; 
after a distance varying from 7 to 14 mm., the larva turns back upon its 
course and excavates an irregukir oval or rectangular blotch, based on a 
nervitre, varying, in lengili from 6 to 13 mm, and In breadth from 3 to 6 mm. 
Erass black'; in tlie gallery fortning a thick centra! line, in the? blotch deposited 
in an' irregular licjap along the orTviire which servos m base. The larva quits 
the leaf througli a semi-circular sHt in the appear cuticle, on that odgii df the 
blotch, which is fartliest from tlie' base, . The blotch, whim held against the 
light, is pide greenish-yellow, not transparent, with a brown patch where the 
frasH lies ; wlien tlie larva has departed, the whole blotch ultimately turns 
brown, 

Cocoon a flattened ovoid, 2-3 'mm. long, .about mm, across, broadest 'at 
the e,nd from which the imago emerges, the upper edge slightly flattened into a 
flange ; .compactly made, with a few •projecting ends of silk..; dark red or imrplish- 
.red,'.' Srning black under the Influence of -moisturo ; placed (in captivity)' on a 
'leaf or. on .tissue-paper. Pupa*mse (when 'empty)' light brown,, hardly trans-. 
parent seldom projecting from' the cocoon after- the "©mergence ol the imago,. 

The imago re.sembles sub bimacideUa in size and build, but is 
readily distinguished by the absence of a basal white spot. More- 
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over, in suhbimaculella the costal and dorsal spots point in different 
directions and do not tend to form a fascia, the dorsal spot is 
erect, and its apex is some distance beyond the apex of the costal 
spot. Another difference, quite conspicuous if series of bred 
specimens are compared, lies in the. colour of the pale markings; 
in suhhiniaculella they are plain white or creamy-white, in albifas^ 
della regularly tinged with ochreous.. The specimens of albifm^ 
della originally described by Heinemann were evidently of the 
fasciated form ; but the spots by no means always unite into a 
fascia. In a specimen before me, one of the forewings has the 
spots well separated, the other forewing a broad fascia. Argyro- 
pesa, which in several respects resembles alhifasdella, has the 
pale markings much less distinct, while the costal spot is beyond 
the middle of the wing, and consequently the fascia is not oblique. 

In spite of the very definite characteristics of the imag-o, albi- 
fasdella would probably have remained undetected in this country, 
had it not been for the distinct habits of the larva. A few years 
ago (see Ent. Mo. Mag,, LX, 1924, p. lot) I drew attention to a 
peculiarity of the larva of subhimaciilella, namely its habit of 
cutting out an acute-angled tongue of leaf-cuticle on the underside 
of the leaf, usually between the midrib and another nervure. In 
subsequent seasons I was puzzled by the fact that some of the 
Nepticula larvae in oak-leaves did not extend their blotches to 
the base of a nervure, or cut through the leaf-cuticle. In the 
autumn of 1926 some trees were noticed in Tiibney Wood where 
the abnormal blotches were fairly plentiful, but empty of larvae. 
By keeping the locality in question under observation during the 
summer of 1927, I was able to obtain three larvae on August 
25th and many on August 29th, andiound them to differ consider- 
ably from the larva of subbimaculella, the dorsal vessel being 
green instead of reddish. From these larvae numerous cocoons 
■were obtained, and the fifteen, moths mentioned above w^ere reared' 
between March 23rd and April 29th, 1928. 'It is probable that the 
methods by which ''a2!n7a.v'deWa. was tracked down may be applicable 
to other species of Nepticula not yet- distinguished. Among nearly 
'I SO "mines of' alhifasciella examined, only six. have been, found in 
„ w.hich..the blotch extends to the 'angle between, the midrib and a 
nervure, and in no instance has the larva bitten through the under 
cuticle; the difference in habit may therefore be regarded as con- 
sistent. 

One reason why alhifascielh has hitherto been overlooked is 
doubtless the relatively early date at which the larvae feed. An 
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entomologist wishing to rear stihhiniaculella would naturally collect 
the larvae in late October or November, preferably when the 
leaves have fallen, hundreds being then obtainable under a single 
tree ; whereas larvae of alhifasciella are earlier, occurring chiefly 
in late August and September, and have almost all left their 
blotches by the time when suhbimaculella begin to feed. Never- 
theless the two species overlap to. some extent; two larvae of albi- 
fasciellavjere found feeding on October 21st, 1928, although larvae 
of suhbimnculella liad already been noticed on October r4th. In 
any case the differences in the larvae and their blotches are so 
marked that no dilTiculty will be found in discriminating the two* 
species. 

N. alb if as della is probably a rather common species in Britain, 
though by no means so generally abundant as suhbimaculella. 
During September and October, 1928, I have noticed its larvae or 
mines in many different localities; but though fairly plentiful in 
eacli locality on certain trees or brandies (almost invariably the 
low overhanging branches of large oaks), they are absent from a 
great many others. In Nortli Berksliire larvae have been found, 
not only in Tubney Wood, but also in Wytham Woods (September 
30th and October 21st) and at (kitliill (October 2nd), while empty 
mines have been seen in Bagley Wood (October 14th). In Hamp- 
sliire albifasctella occurs in the New Forest (about two dozen larvae 
and many empty mines collected in the Whi.tley Woods by my 
wife and myself on September 25th) and at Waggoners 'Wells, 
near Bramshott (a larva found by my wife in a fallen leaf on 
Octolier ytli. In Surrey, empty mines have been found at Mickle- 
ham (October 8t!i) and Cliidding’fokl (Ot^tober 9th), In the 'British 
'Museum examples of the imago have been detected, under the 
name subbimaculella, in the General (European) Collection, one 
obtained by Stainton in the sixties- (labelled merely * England ')'» 
others by Lord Walsingham (probably from Merton, Norfolk) ; 
also in the collections of Dr. J. H. Wood (several examples, - 
probably from Here.fordshire) and .Mr. E.,R. ' Rankes (a fine speci- 
men from Blox worth,, Dorset, dated May 26th, .1893, and two poor 
specimens from Corfe, June iith, 1890, and June xoth, 1891).. The 
last-mentioned examples' give -us 'May and June as the natural tim,'e 
of 'fliirht of .the imago -in this country, Dn the Continent alhi- 
fasciella is recm*ded from Brunswick, (H.;*ineman,n),' Stettin (do.), 
the Hague (Snellen), Breda and Helvoirt ,i 11, .North Brabant, (do-.)..' 
'-'1-8-4 Woodstock 'Roa-d, Oxford. 

'' 0rlafeef'-.-a3fd#. 1938. , , 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GLYPHIPTERVX SCHOENWOLELIA Boyd. 

BY E. G, R. WATERS, M.A., F.E.wS. 

It is satisfactory to find' that M;r. M'eyrick, i'O the second 
edition of his ‘Handbook 'of British Lcpidoptera/ lias reco|^nised 
Glyphipteryx schoenicolella Stt. as a distinct species. T'he name 
schoenicolella shocild, however, be attributed to Boyd, whose in- 
adequate description (a mere comparison with G, equitella Sc. and 
G. octdatella Z,) appeared in the * Entomologist’s Weekly fntellb 
gencer^ fo-r July 31st, 1858, p. 144, whereas Stainton’s first 
description (based on Boyd’s) was published in the ‘ Entomo-* 
legist’s Annual ’ for 1S59, p. 153. Stain ton, like Boyd, explained 
how schoenicolella could be distingui.shed from equitella and 
oculatella, with which there is no real danger of confusing’ it, but 
omitted to make the much more necessary comparison with G. 
fischeriella Z. 

Schoenicolella and fischeriella are similar in size and build ; the 
alar expanse varies in both species between six and eight mm., 
though schoenicolella is larger on the average. But schoenicoh 
ella may always be recognised by the length and curve of the first 
white dorsal streak, which in fiischeriella, if not obsolete, is short 
and straight; while the cilia of the hind-wings, wholly grey in 
fischeriella, become white on the basal half in schoenicolella. The 
last-mentioned feature, strangely overlooked by Boyd and Stain- 
ton, enables one to pick out schoenicoleUa at a glance, even in the 
field — ^no small advantage, seeing that the two species are some- 
times abundant together, Mr. Meyrick has pointed out other 
differences, notably in the spacing of the white costal streaks. 

SchoenicoleUa is further distinguished by its food-plant, Schoenus 
nigricans, and by various features .of its early stages. Wherea/S 
larvae of fischeriella fml (in seed-heads of DactyUs glonierata) ,io 
July about a month after the .flight of the imago, the next 
emergence not being* till the following May and June, larvae of 
schoenicoleUa feed from May onwards, and produce .imagines the 
S'Unrte season.: Seed-heads of Schoenus collected, at Cothill (Berks) 
.on July 2nd, 1928,' were found 'to contain a good supply of larvae, 
some "of: which pupated ' shortly after in ' small cocoons on, the 
of the tin in' which . they, were ■ placed, though .many remained" 
inside the seed-heads for pupation. From these larvae about forty 
examples of schoenicolella were bred between July 19th and 
August 3rd. In 1926, from seed-heads collected on June 31st, 
moths were bred on August 4th, 6th and nth; from otliers, col- 
lected on August 14th, a single moth emerged on August a6th. 
In favourable seasons and localities, the larva could undt)ul)tcdly 



be found at much earlier dates, probably from the beginning* of 
May. The earliest date an which I have seen the moth in numbers 
at Cothill is June 12th, 1927, but Boyd found it swarming at the 
Lizard on May 29th, 1B58, and 1 have a single example captured 
at Cothill as early as Mny 26th‘, 1916. Later dates are also 
possible; the moth was still fairly plentiful at Cothill on August 
29th, 1927, while examples in the British Museum bear the dates 
September 19th, 1871 (Barrett), and September 21st and 23rd, 
1848 (Stainton). No British Glyphipteryx is known to be double- 
brooded, and I have not succeeded in finding larvae of schoenicol- 
ella in the autumn (when, moreover, the seed-heads become dry). 
We may conclude that schoenlcolella is probably single-brooded, 
but that the larvae feed at any time from early May to August, 
the moth being on tlie wing at any time from late Miay to late 
September. 

The larva of schoenicolella, when full fed, is about four mm. 
in length and one mm. in diameter ; pale yellowish-green, the head 
and prothoracic plate shining black, the dorsal vessel dark grey, 
the anal segment and plate of the penultimate segment black, hairs 
scanty and rather short. The larva of fischeriella, of which I had 
a large number before me in July, 1928 (cf. Stainton, Nat. Hist. 
Tin., XI, p. 272, and figure), is similar but distinctly smaller; on 
the penultimate segment it has blackish dots anteriorly and a 
transverse blackish line posteriorly, but no black plate. 

Schoenicohlla is widely distributed in southern .England, and 
would probably be found in any locality where its local focxL 
plant is plentiful. Besides Cornwall (the Lizard) and Berkshire 
(Cothill), it is known to occur in Kent (two of StaintorCs specimens 
in the British , Museum are from LewishamJ,, the Isle of ' Wight 
(a. specimen captured at Yarmouth --by Mr. Fletcher, see * A Guide, 
to the Natural History of the Isle of Wight/ edited by F. Morey, 
Newport, and .London, 1909, p. 435), Norfolk or Cambridge (two 
taken by ,Barrett in the, British collection, and one taken' by E. A. 
Atrnore in the Bankes collection 'at ■ South Kensington, all three 
without 'data), and Dorset - In the- last-mentioned .county, „or, at 
least its -south-eastern portion, the" species appears to be common ; 
a, long series in the Bankes -collection- includes twelve examples 
labelled ' ‘ Corfe t, and, six labelled *"Wych,,' while Mr, A. W* 
Pickard-Cambridge possesses a long -series from' Bl-oxworth, ,-■ and 
'.Lmyself took -it at Poole, -on Aug-ust- ,29th, :i920. . On -the Continent 
,',it''-'S-eemS'to .be unknown,: but must-surely:''-occurv ■ 

184 ,W'CK)d-'Std'Ck ,Roa-cl, '''Oxford. ■- ,, 
t^th, 192S. ■ 
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ODONATA COLLECTKD IN AUSTRIAN TIROL, 'LHE 
TRKNTINO AND TUSCANY. 

BY KENNETH J. MORTON, F.E.S. 

Southern Tirol and the Trentino have a rlclt (')( 1 onate fauna. 
The region is, of course, one of' great natural beauty and grandeur, 
with many lakes at a varied range of altitudes, most of them in a 
lovely setting of mountain and forest, making them ideal spots for 
collecting. When in the Italian Lade district in 1925, I collected 
at Riva and Sirmione, on the Lake of Garda, in September {Entom- 
ologist, lix, 1926), but the season was then too far advanced, and 
I had no opportunity of visiting the higher levels. In our excur- 
sion during the present summer, I was able to do more, and, al- 
though full justice may not have been clone even to the localities 
visited, some notes on the results may be worthy of record. 
Excepting a short note by the late Mr. McLachlan (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., xxxii, p. 258) on a few Odonata and Neuroptera taken by 
his friends, Mr. Champion and Mr. Leman, in Tirol, I rememt>er 
no previous references in our Magazines to the drag-on-flies. Papers 
on Lepidoptera have been more numerous, and tlie Dolomites 
have been given a place in the front rank amongst the most 
delectable localities in Europe for collecting butterflies. 

Leaving London on June 15th, we went direct to Vienna, 
spending a few clays there and a like period in Budapest* The 
Natural History Museums in these cities were for me the chief 
attractions, and it is a pleasure to recall the charming courtesy of 
Dr. Zerny and Dr. Pongrdcz, who spared no trouble in showing 
me the Odonata collections under their care. 

^ My fir.st dragon-fly capture was made under iinusua! circum- 
stances. Our hotel in Budapest formed" the four sides of a, block 
of buildings,' the open space in the centre; having balconies around 
•the upper floors, .and at ■each corner of, these stood oleanders 
planted, in' tubs. In the early morning, a dragon-fly was noted 
planing,,, over' the open space, its wings golden in the already 
bright sunshine. After a while it became tired, and settled ' on one 
'■''Of'.the oleanders. Running round to where' it had alighted, I 
easily secured it with the, fingers* It proved to be a sub-teneraf 
female 'ol Somatochlom f.momacul(ita^ which must have wandered 
or been wafted far from its birth-place. Next morning another 
appeared, no doubt of the same species, but after flying about for 
a short time it soared away over the roofs. 

Our first collecting station, from 23rd June to ist July, was at 
Kitzbuhel in the Austrian Tirol (2,500 ft). Not far from the 
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town, and encircled by pine-woods, is a fine lake, the Sdiwarzsee, 
with many water-lilies, and surrounded by bogs, marshy meadows 
and springs. ■ Dragon-flies were in great abundance ; of these 
Platycneniis pemilpes was everywhere at and near the lake, far 
outnumbering all the other species, which included, amongst the 
smaller ones, Jschnura cdegans, Agrion puella, A. hastidatutn and 
Pyrrhosotna minium, Calopteryx splendens was common at a 
brook near by. Of the larger species, Ortketruni cancellatuni, 
Ubdiula (/wfafronacirkita and Sympetnini fon^^colomhei were fairly 
common, with O. coerulescens just coming out. A few Cordulia 
aenea were noted, and on the last day or two Soniatochlora arc- 
tica put in an appearance, but it was shy, and difficult to catch 
here. Leucorrhinia diihia was quite common at bog pools, not 
easy to obtain, however, on account of the nature of the ground. 
Another species of the genus may have been present, but all the 
examples of both sexes talvcn are dubia. At a small pond near 
the side of the road, in the direction opposite to tliat leading to the 
Schwarzsee, A, pucUa and hastulaium were also found, along with 
one or two Aeschna cyanea, wfiiich had just emerged. 

We left this promising IcK'nlity all too soon, and, by way of 
Innsbruck, went south to Levico in the Trentino. This place was 
selected on account of its lower elevation (1,640 ft.) and because 
of its proximity to two fine lakes, one of the same name quite near 
the town, and the larger lake of Caldonaxzo within half an hoards 
wjilk of the other, reached by a pleasant path through vineyards, 
along the corrected course of the stream flowing out of the lake 
and draining* into the Brenta. Along tliis stream and the adjacent 
stream from the .Levico lake, Calopteryx spUmlens was present 
in almost incralible numbers, and in lesser numbers it appeared 
at many different places in the neighbourhood of the lakes. ' I 
collected practically all round the l-evtco lake, but at the other 
only for a short distance about the outflow. At these lakes, ?. 
pennipes/wm agiiin the d«jminant species, embarrassing' ' in its 
siiperabiiial'ance. Jschnnra elegana and Agrion puella were common 
at' some .points l:)ut not so ubiquitious, while, Agrion Undeni and 
Enallagffia cyathigerum seemed to be comparatively scarce, Ony» 
chogomphus forcipatns was common ; it frequental paths near the 
lakes md sandy beaches, and might also be seen flying' over the 
outflowing* streams. Gmnphus yimlgatissinms was only found just 
wliere the stream left t:ha Cald.ona'Zzo lake, and it was not common 
there. ' .No Aeschninm'. were seen, ■ excepting one or twc Anaa; 
knperator, ' One .of these f.requented an opening in the reed-girdle 
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near the bathing establishment nearly the whole time of our stay 
'(2nd to 20th July), but it successfully evaded capture. Sornato- 
chlom rnetallica occurred sparingly along thC' lake margins. S. 
flm)om.aculata was, first ■ noted on the 17th, at: a fine stretch of 
boggy meadb.w, not far from tlie outflow of Levico lake, and a 
sho'rt series of fresh males was taken ; no doul.Jt it w'ould increase 
in numbers later, the locality being very suitable .for the habits 
of the species. Here, Sympetmm sanguineum was especially 
common. The other species of this genus taken were S. fonsco- 
lomhei, rather common, and single examples of m.endiotuile and 
pedemontarium , the latter a teneral female, surely the forerunners 
of a more extensive representation of this genus for which it Weffe 
still early enough in the season. Three species of Ortheirmn 
occurred, (). cancellatmn, bninneiini and coerulescens. Judging' 
from their condition, this was probably the order of their appear- 
ance. 0. cancellatiim occurred sing’ly almost everywhere, frequent- 
ing not only the streams and opener parts of the lake shores, but 
also highways, lanes and vineyard path.s. 0. hrunnemn was fond 
of open spaces in the reeds, and perched on isolated reeds ; it was 
less addicted to settling- on paths than I have noted in some other 
localities. 0. coerulescem became excessively common, and it was 
especially so at overgrown roadside ditches, near where the two 
outflowing streams crossed the road between Levico and Caldon- 
azzo. ' Females of all three species in all stages of maturity w^ere 
common away from water, more particularly in the wide, hot 
stony bed of the torrent which pas.ses throug*h the town, protected 
by high embankments, partly overgrown .by rank herbage and 
bushes,, the water at this season a mere trickle running- over a 
rust-coloured bed., Libellula f ulmt ocenrmi all .round tlte Levico 
. lake, .and it seemed to be quite common, e.specially at the extreme 
■u.pp.er end, and also about the outflow- of Caldonazzo; the females 
.specially, favoured the lane leading.f ronV the town of Levico to the 
lake, -'.where they were .fond. of perching on isolated dry twigs, and 
.' if. o^ae wanted, them! th^ were -easily .taken,' L. 'depressawm more 
"sporadic 'in its (xxurrence, 'and much- less frequent than the other 
species,.' 

I may mention that .every 'example of ' 0 , cancelhtum and-bra-n- 
nmn of 'both sexes that -' I was able to" capture (a great many not' 
kept) was examined in the hope of finding 0 . . alhisiylum'f which 
has been recorded from Southern Tirol, but without success. My 
sole experience of the last-named species was in La Dombes, where 
I found it but was able to capture only one semi-adult cf • This 



part of the French Department of Ain, lying between Lyon and 
Bourg, is dotted over with a multitude of lakelets and etangs, 'and 
as far as I know it has not been visited by British entomologists 
excepting Mosely and myself, wlio spent a day collecting at St. 
Paul de Varax when on our way to Dauphiny at the beginning of 
July, X925“an utterly inadequate visit, lliere must be many in- 
teresting insects in this region of somewhat unique character. 

On the 2 1 St July we exchanged the settled, rather hot, but not 
unpleasant summer weather of Levico for the cooler alpine condi- 
tions of San Martino di Castrozza (4,737 ft.). A good locality for 
the comparatively few dragon-flies of such high places was found 
near at hand. An extensive somewhat V-shaped meadow stretches 
westward from the village to the foot of the wooded hills. On one 
side of it tliere is a considerable torrent, across which, near the 
village, a dam or weir has been built to form a sniall artificial lake 
near a much-frequented cafd. A backwater of this lake (perhaps 
the site of a natural pond), partly open and pjirtly overgrown with 
rank vegetation, was frequented by SomatochJora alpestrh in num- 
bers. ‘They specially favoured a sphagnum-filled patch with very 
little surface water, the males either patrolling or hovering round 
the margins, and here several females were found ovipositing. 
Other species observed here were Aeschna juncecit . Agrion piielUi 
and Syrnpetrum fonscolombeL On the other side of the meadow, 
farther from the village, little rivulets .from the' higher . ground 
■entered it and either meandered th.rough the meadow, their courses 
hidden by the veg'e.tation, or spread out into a swamp. At the 
extreme end the cliaracter of the meadow changed into true peat- 
bog. The drier parts had a scattered growth of dwarf' pine, Pirns 
Mughtis, StmiaiocMora arettea was com.mon all over the wetter 
parts of this meadow ; one morning before 10 aan. I netted in quick 
succession four cf c/ and one $ . They flew as a rule only a foot or 
two abovethe herbage, an almost stationary hovering flight . alter- 
nating' with short darting forward movements ; only once a higlier, 
more joyous looking, flight was noted when' the .atmo.spheric con- 
ditions were stiller (not to be confused with the high, backwards 
and . .forwards flight of adolescent examples in sheltered.. sunlit 
places in the woods, or the .occaskmal .extended rapid fl.ights which 
■are probably of, an exploratory nature).' / Lo,ng ago- ' .R.is has re- 
'Corded the diff'crcmce in .habit.oL.S. alpesiris"'m€l S. arctica; the 
former, like'mefallim, almost invariably .keeps to .the .open', water, 
;' ’vv,h.ile^ arctica mtlflam)maculata over' the wet me.adows.','. Thus 
., at/.San M,arti,no,'., althO'Ugh .arctma'.an were in dose asso- 
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ciation^ they did not intermingle. One of the little brooks referred 
to on reaching* the meadow expanded in a sli,g*ht hollow into a 
small open pond fringed with a scanty growth of Phragmites ; its 
further course through the meadow could only t>e truixal l)y the 
different character of tite vegetation. Only at tlie small o|xm part 
was alpedris to be founds and on this arcUca^ hyittg over the 
meadow near by, did not encroacdi. 'Two visits were paid to the 
Laghi dl Colbricon (6,31:4 ft.). The two lakes He close together, 
are connected by a small stream, and have a difference in altitude 
of only 15 metres. The shores of the higher are mostly rocky; 
one or two metaUica were noted here, but the lake seemed 
barren in character and was a striking contrast to the other, which 
abounded in Odonate life. This latter had boggy margins nearly 
all round, a wide fringe of robust aquatic grass or sedge, and the 
bottom, at least near the sides, had a vigorous growth of vegeta- 
tion (I failed to retain specimens of these plants for identificatit)n). 
At the end towards tlie outflow there is also a large stretch of 
peat-bog with some nice pools, at the sides of which S, fnetalUca 
and alpestris females were found ovipositing. S. metaUica seems 
to attain its highest development at such alpine lakes, and I have 
never before seen it in such abundance. Aeschna funcea and 
Enallagma cyathigeruni were also very common, but of S. alpestris 
only two or three were seen. (Fridthjof Okland in a valuable 
work, ‘ Land und Susswasserfauna von Nowaja Semlja,^ (Oslo, 
1928), for a copy of which I am much indebted to the author, gives 
some quotations from Zschokke*s VDie Tierwelt der Hochgebirgs- 
seen,’'' which may be read with much interest as bearing on 'the 
apparent disparity in the amount of dragon-fly life, at the two 
Colbricon lakes.) The only other species from San Martino still 
to be mentioned is Aeschm cyanea ; it was not common. Two 
were found emerging at a small pool at the side of the meadow. 

The first week of August was spent at Madonna di Camplglio, 
which we reached by way of Primolano and Trento, passing attrac- 
tive-lookingdakes on 'the way. At Campiglio ,we again found 'S. 
dtpesMs and, S, arctica at several'lDcalities over 5,000ft., chie,fiy 
.'in the valley of the torrent "which -comes from the ,Lago di Nam- 
"binov ,ie, jmma w.as also common'- in this valley. At a marshy 
expansion only' a few square. yards .'in ..extent, on a trickling stream' 
■running through a small sloping meadow in .the woods near' the 
torrent and a short distance: .above the village, four females of S. 
arctica were observed ovipositing-' on the' 6th between, '3 and 4' p..m,. 
They arrived in quick succession at this seemingly much favoured 



spot, near which several males had been taken. Next day a female 
was seen at the same place, but it did not remain. A small artificial 
lake below the village produced E. cyathigeriini and Ae. funcea. A 
male of /le. cyanea was noted here and also a few Synifetruni fans-- 
colomheL I'he latter species seldom fails to appear at such elevated 
lakes and is very often to be seen ovipositing*, but, it is more than 
doubtful that it maintains itself continuously at these high-lying 
places, the supply being kept up by fresh immigrants from the 
lower parts of the valleys. A single female of meridionale is prob- 
ably also to be placed in the category of a wanderer ; an adult male 
of scoticurn was no doubt native. I visited the Lago di Nambino 
(5,800ft,) once; although more promising looking than the higher 
Colbricon lake, 1 found no Odonata at the lake itself, but noted 
S. alpestris about pools in the adjacent spring-fed bog. Quite a 
number of other lakes exist in the neighbourhood, and some of 
them may be more productive than I found Nambino to be, but 
I was unable to visit them. 

F rom Campiglio we motored over the Mendola Pass to Bolzano, 
thence proceeding by train to Innsbruck and Zurich, where we 
spent one or two delightful days and met again our old friend Dr. 
Ris. 

As a further small contribution to Italian records of Odonata, 
I take this opportunity of mentioning the few species observed at 
Ronta, Mugello (1,200 ft.) in the Apennines, about 20 miles from 
Florence, where we spent a most enjoyable holiday from 15th July 
to 1 2th August in 1927. The district, however, proved lacking in 
variety of water conditions, and was generally far too dry for 
many Odonata. llie river, of no great volume in summer, Bows 
through the hot valley in a rather deep, mostly rocky channel, this 
uniform character only relieved where small land springs form , a 
few separate permanent pools, and at one , point where a short 
canal or millrace, has been made -to give power to an old riverside 
mill The river itself seemed to produce Onychogomphus ford- 
'patus only, which was by no means rare ; the pools a few Ortke^ 
'trurn brunneutn and coerulescens, while the canal teemed with, tlie 
beautiful Calopteryx haemorthoidaUs, ■ M„ixed with the latter, but 
at the t,ime of our visit rather rarely, C, splendens occurred, of a 
form similar to that found at Pavia and perhaps generally in 
northern Italy— that is to say, with the extreme tip of the wings 
narrowly hyaline— and even in this locality so far south not of the 
meridional form. Near this canal, and certainly Tesi- 

dents,, Lestes virens and Sympecma fusca were,; found in small 
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numbers. A few Lihellula depressa were taken, and odd examples 
of Syinpetrum striolatum, Crocothemis eryihraea and an A 
probably mixta, were seen, but these three may have been visitors 
from the nwre favourable localities lower down the valley whieli 
we passed when we motored one day to Florence. 

13 Blacldortl Road, Edmburgh. 

Septemher 1928. 


Liodes {Anisotoma) stenocoryphe Joy in Bcrkshire.-^On September i6th, 
1928, 1 had the good fortune to take a d specimen of L. stemcoryphe Joy at 
Tubney, Berkshire.—a most unexpected capture. It will be renu'mbered that 
the late Mr. W. E. Sharp took a d ‘"uvl 9 at Forres, Moraysltire, the oitly 
Icnown British examples of this species until the pres(‘nt capture. In his paper 
on ‘ A Revision of the British species of Liodes Latreilki ’ (khM.M, XLVII, 
p. 173, 191 1) Dr. N. H. Joy described L. sienocoryphe as a species new to 
science. After comparing my specimen with those of the genus in luy collection, 
and failing to identify it, I consulted Dr. Joy as paper, and, as I found many 
details of his description of L. sietwcoryphe to agree with my insect, 1 sent it 
on to him for confirmation. Dr. Joy writes: ‘I am very interested in your 
capture and pleased. 1 agret^ it is L. stenocoryphe, I am also pleased you 
iiave been able to make it out from my table, and am very glad it has turned 
up againd 

Tubney i.s an excellent locality for many of the rarer species of Liodes, Such 
nice forms as L. cinnamomea Panz., L, attfiUca Rye., L. tfiepkei Schm., L. 
fugosa Steph., L, curia Fairm., L, brunnea Sturm., L, lunicollk Rye., L. 
algirka Rye., L. Utura Steph., have been found there, some of them mor<j or 
less commonly. The genus Liodes is now known to be specially well repre- 
sented in the Oxford district, the result of much time and labour having been 
devoted to them by Commander Walker, myself and others. 1 have sixteen 
specie.?; of Liodes from this district including all those mentioned from Tubney, 
L., lucens Fairm., which so far has evaded our senrcli, is the only other species 
likely to occur here.— J. Coi.uns, 74 tslip Road, Oxford ; October 1928. 

Colon apptndicuhtutn Sahib, in Ihrkshim, .evening sweeping near 
Cothill,' Berks, last June, I took -a -cj ii|)€cimen of this rare and liltk-known 
beetle.' In June U)s$ I obtained a 9 in the same district ami waS' utuclr 
gratified to maka up the pair. With the exception of C. hrummm Latr. all. 
the species , of .Colon: are more . or iess rare in collections, I now havC' stwen 
species of my own capture from the Oxford' district."— J, CotUNS : October talk, 

'■ ipas; ' ■'; 

Mites on Hdophoms afflms With, 'reference to Mr. B. S/Willi.amg'' 

not<? on a red mite under the elytron oi- Hdophofus' affmis Marsh. (E.M.M., 
1928, p, 234), on April nth, 1925, 1 -took' at. Askham Bo'g, .near York,' a specimen, 
of this species with a bright red' spot;.on.the right elytron which I observed faded 
after death, but did not investigate further., ■ Unfortunately the specimen has' 
iK^en mislaid so that I cannot now verify thf presence of n mite. Two entonio. 
logical friends were with me at the time and they each took a similar example. 
I have frequently found Hclophorm aqmtkm L, with mites on th<‘ <!Xl(‘rior, 
but these latter were apparently Gamasids, possibly Gamasus coleoptratormn. 
— W. J. Fordham, The Garth, Barmby Moot, York: OOoht nth, 19^8. 
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Lepidilhi Rib. {Pteroxattiiim squamosum End,): a new localiiy , — 

Mr. ]. 11 * K(‘ys has kindly st'nt me a fniTWik' example of this interesting .scaly 
Psocid, whicii he took from a bird's nest from a tree in Chelson Meadow, 
Plymouth, on Septemlter 8tli this year. I 1 ic capture extends the known range 
of the insect; in this country where it has now been laicorded from Cumberland, 
Meriomdlishirc, Gloucestershire, Somerset, Sussex and Devon. Outside hhig- 
land and Wales it has been found otily in California, and in view of the pos- 
sil)ility of its introduction from America information as to its occurrence in 
other locaIiti('s, esiM'cially in (‘astern and midland coimtie.s, would be of interest 
Except in the nK>r<‘ northerly districts the adults disperse from the colony soon 
after the first w(>ek in August and only stray exaiujdes are likely to be met 
with in the late monilis of the year, when it may occui' under stones, logs, 
dead leaves, etc., or even in houses; apparently it can make rather long 
journeys when migrating. Notes on the insect, under liinderlein's name, and 
further referehces have been givtm in E.M.M, h)*i 7, EXIII, p. toy. — J. V. 
Peakman, 32 CornwaJlis Crescent, Clifton, Bristol : September zoih, 1928. 

Psetidopsocits rostoely'i Kolhe : a further record. —“.After losing sight of this 
lichenopliilous Psocid for llirf'e yt'ars, I took a few examples during a visit to 
the New Eor(‘st this year, d'hey were iKNatijn from the tliickly lichen-encrusted 
branches of an oak in Hohandhs Wood, between Brockenluirst and l.,yndhurst, 
on Septmnher rpli. No oiher similar oaks nor any oilier trees yielded any 
specimens. As ilu* insec't usually rests beneath tlie liclum tliallus it is difih'ult 
to dislodge; it lias also been found under scaling liark. Apparently very rare, 
the insecu may lie widely distributed. Up to 1025 I had rcariMl tliree g<Mieratioris 
(two colonies) of the speck^s, all producing only parthenog(>nelic females ; th(‘ 
discovery of the possibly winged male would he of great intcu'est. 'rhe known 
distribution of the insect is ri(‘rniany“““"We.stphaIia (Kolhe, Ent. Nach., 1SK2, 
VI n, p* 208; I.oens, Slett. Ent. Z., 1890, LI, p. 8): Elngland — -Gloucestershirf* 
(E M.M* 1924, LX, p. 122) and Hampshire.— J. V. Phakman : September 20th, 
1928, 


^odetll 

k^NTOMOt.oCfic'An SotmciT of IxiNDON : Wednesday, June 6th, 1928.— Mr. J* E. 
Cot, .LIN, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. M. Edelsteii made a statement as t.o the progress that was being 
matle with the estaliliHhmmit of Chrysophanus dispar nt Wood Walton Eknn He 
said lliat il w«>uld he necesnary to raisr* a fund for some of tile expenses con- 
nected with it and made an app^xal to the Fedlows for contributions, 

Mik E« E. Grmai exliibited a, remarkable Coleoptercms larva from California, 
and quoted some remarlis on it by Mr. G. F* Ferris of Sti:mford University. 
Dr, J» G. Myers read some additional notes on all-female families in certain 
insect's. Dr. J. IG 'M. Roberts exhibitrsl and made remarks on the larvae of 
the British Drar'inflies, Somatochlora metallka and X. antka* Mr. G, J. Arrow 
exhibited a prec:lata:‘ous larva, probably a Panorpid, with drawings of it sent by 
Mr. T. Bainhrigge Fletclier from Upper Sikkim. Prof. K. B. Poulton, F.R.S,, 
made the following cornmunicatlons (t) H. W, Simmonds’ conclu.sion that 
albfemtde-producing females of' Hypolimnas hoUna form ,a persistent strain in 
Suva, Fiji ; (a) 11 'ie wet ami dry season forms of Precis ocdmiia sesamiis Trim., 
tnkmjn"' co'M at Nairobi by. Mr. G, H. E. Hop,kms; (3) The dLsixivery by 
Capt.ain C., R, S. Pitman of the area hi the West Nik? Province of Uganda 
from which Hfart the great soutliward migrations of Belcmis mesentina Cram. ; 
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(4) 'Ihe larval cast's frotn Uganda nf the American clotin's mofli, Ttneohi ulerella 
WIsin., which has not previously been recorded from Africa, with a reproduc- 
tion of Burcheirs account of this moth from his I 5 ra?.ilian note-hook ; (5) A new 
Cockroach from Uganda with a description by Dr. Hanitsch ; (6) An Agaristid 
moth from Uganda whicli at rest n'Sfnnbles the larva of .a Ctrassho|ip<'r ; (7) Hie 
European ctiriienier-lx'e, Xylocopa violacm taken at Duhvich in 1K55; (8) 
Birds opening the oak-galls of Cynips koUan Hart, in ordt'r to <*at But in.st'ct 
contents; (p) Tie* distastcfulness of an Acr(UHi to a Chamaeletin as shown by an 
experiment by Dr, G. D. H. Carprmter ; (10) A new Acgeriid ntotli from Uganda 
mimicking an Ichneumonid ; (n) Notes on the I'pigamic ladiaviour and pairing 
of Pyrrhosoma nympknla Sulz., by himsf'lf and Dr, II. Eltringham. 

1 'he following papers were read (i) ‘ Observations on the* bionomics of 
the Lejiidoptera of Matto Gro.sso, Brazil,’ by Mr, C. I,. Colleni'tte and Mr. 
G. 'I'albot ; (2) ‘ Hk* Rhopalocera of the Marquesas IslaiKl.s, lla* Society Islands, 
tlie Tuamotu Ardilpelago, Rapa, and the Austral IslamlsU by Miss 1.^, K. 
Cheesman, Professor E. B. Poulum, F.R.S,, and Captain N. D. Riley; (3) 
MIorati Formosae. Hie Synlomidae of Formosa,* by Mr. A, K. Wlleman ; 
(4) ‘New Hymenoptera from British ColumbinU by Mr. O. Wliittaker, F.R.M.S, 

Wednesday, October yd, 1028.^ — Mr. J. F. Coi.riN, President, in the Chair, 

'File President announced the deaths of e- -Professor C. Aurivillus, an llonor- 
ar)’ Fellow, and of llie Hon. Mrs. Beatrice (larpml^'r, Mr. C, I.. Fox and Mr, 

C. Woodforde, Fellows of the Society, 

'Fhe following was elected a Fellow of the Sck i«'l v 'Fhe Rev. C. F. 
'Pottenham, 60 Mt. Ararat Road, Richmond. 

Dr, S, A, Neave communicated a note from Mr. E. Ballard on the subject 
of thfi affect of carnivorous habits in insects, especially in species of Oysdercus,, 
Mi*. H. Doni.stitorpt! exliibitcd and made remarks ujKm rare Coleoptera from 
Windsor Forest, especially the Staphylinid Atheta nidicota Johan, Mr, H. M. 
Edelslen exhibited examples of Chrysaphamts dhpar hatavus, from the colony 
established by tlie Society’s Protection Committee at Wood Walton Fen. Mr. 
U. G. Higgin.s exhibited and made remarks U|)on a collection of butterflio.s from 
Styria, especially Erebia Colonel M. J. Godfery made remarks on the 

fertilistition of orchids of the gemus Serapiax probably effectei! by si'eking thc! 
flowers as a ncKdornal shelter. Captain A.. F. Hemming exhibited exami'iles of 
Bmris zdleri Led., i,n .unrecognist^d' European Hesperid from Spain. I^rofessor 
E. EL Poulton,' F.R.S., made remarks On the migratory Pyrale, Nmta- 
pMa nmttmlla Schiff., resting on the calm surface 'of the sea ; (i) An observation 
confirming van' Somesren’s suggestion that the female form cedrealis Hew.,, 
of Chamx$s etheocUs Cram., is a mimk of two common Kpedes ,of PeuphaedrO': 
(3) .The'' flight of the perfect males and females of ant.s and termites recognised 
by H., W. Bates as an,, adaptation to secure intorcroising. 

The 'following , papens were read ‘The Arctildae, Noctuklae and 

', Sphingidae of the 5 L . George. ExpedltionC by Mr. ,C. L.^ Collenette ; (a)' ‘ The 
, Microlepido.ptera' of the St, George Expedition, ,* by ,Mf. E, Meyrick; (3) 
‘ Varieties of British Lepidoptera ..in ,the iiopiB Depa'.rtment, Oxford ' University 
Museum,’ by the late Mr. F. C. Woodforde^ B.A., Exeter College^ Oxford, in 
collaboration with Mr. E. B, 'Ford and Mr.'C.'B, Prout ; (4) * Pollination' of an 
Australian Orchid by the male Ichneuinonid Lusopimph semipimctata/. by Mrs. 
Colem.an, communicated by Professor E. B. Poulton, F.l'.S.r(5) UEweet 
Nutrition and Metabolism. A Summary of the Literature,’ by Mr. B. P. 
Uvaioy.— S. A. NmviBj Bon, Sec. 



BIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH PSOCOPTERA. 

BY J. V. PEARMAN, F.E.S, 

(Cofiiinuvd from p, 243.} 

OL Sex Behaviour. 

From tlie few references in the literature, it would seem that 
the mating- habits of Psocids have seldom come under observation, 
due, probably, to the sex instinct operating- over a limited period. 
In my own case, the whole business of pairing- has been witnessed 
only in two species (Psocus sexpunctatus L,, .Reuterella helvi- 
macula End,); in tliree others {Psocus quadrimaculatus Lat., 
Elipsacus hyaliniis Steph., Clothilla pulsatona L.) all the actions 
short of actual union have l)een seen. The behaviour of all these 
insects was essentially the same, and agreed so well with what 
has been noted by otlier observers that it is reasonable to suppose 
that it followed in all important particulars the usual procedure in 
Psocid mating. 

Ordinarily the sexes dwell peaceably together, and if undis- 
turbed the insects are, in the main, rallier .sluggisli. When sexually 
stimulated, however, the males Itecome lugldy excited, and run 
about seeking the females, at which time they will challenge and 
jostle any imago of tlieir own species (but not nymphs) whom they 
may encounter. 

In its overtures to the female, the male performs a curious 
courtship dance, during which the wing.s are held out half-opened 
and occasionally tremulously fluttered, while the abdomen is ex- 
tended rig-idly and apically upturned with the telson flaps expanded. 
In this attitude, always facing towards the female^ he runs round 
tier, occasionally stopping and butting her with his head, Sltould 
the female resent these advances she scuttles off, when the male 
often sc'ems pU7//led by her disappearance, and spins round with a 
comic air of liewilderment. If, however, the female is complaisant, 
site remains passive, in which case the male will cease his circling- 
cm coming in front of her, and the two insects stand for tiirx* face 
to face. Suddenly the male whisks ' round, and pushes his way 
rapidly backwards beneath the 'female, who raises the forepart of 
her body to facilitate his passage.. Union is quickly effected, anxl 
the couple remain quietly together, the female partly supporting 
herself by placing the anterior and mid pairs of leg-s on the body 
of the male; Tn the few cfses observed, ■ the view has' not been 
sufficiently clear for noting the interrelation of the male and' female 
gonapophyses. ■ 

Having regard' to the '-manner in 'which copulation ' 'is''' a'ccom- 
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plished, there can, I think, be little doubt that tfie bristly sensory 
organs on the lateral telson Haps funcion as tactile position finders 
in pairing.* Tliese structures were apparently nolk'X'd and 
figured by Hagen [22 J, vvla.) referred to tiiern as ‘ punktierten 
wulste ’ ; tliey have been mentioned by various writers since, and 
described in detail and figured by Ribaga [26]. Almost identical 
groups of bristles have been found iti several Neuiaiptei'ous generit ; 
Lundblad [24] lias given an account of iliese, and, following Han- 
sen and Dahl, calls tlie bristles ‘ trichobotliria/ a term also used 
by Enderlein with reference to a totally tlifferent type of seta. 

Where winged Ibsocids have been concerned, union lias been 
voluntarily and easily abandoned about half an hour after pairing-, 
but among tlic Atropidae it seems to be much prolonged, and was 
noted to endure for over bair Iiours in a pair of iMpinotiis inquh 
ImiiS Heyd. 'File spet'ies of Atropidae while in coilii stand failing 
in opposite directions. Although it has not been ascertained in 
what manner copulation is initiated, a male of Clothilki pulsatoiiti 
has been watched courting a female by running round it and 
butting, somewliat after the manner of the winged species, and 
Derham’s remark, tliat one individual mounts the other, suggests 
that the sexes at first unite in he same manner as other Psocids. 
Solowiow [27 1 records an observed case of copulation in this 
species lasting four hours, Init gives no particulars of the metliod 
of pairing. Only once have winged Psocids been seen in the tail 
to tail attitude, and tlien it was probably an accidental pvishion, 
the insects having been beaten into the net from the branches of 
a yew. Hie pair escaped before they could be identified. 

It would , appear that tlie females are agreeable to copulation 
either soon after recovering from the effects of metamorphosis, 
or when ready to co-mmenct* ovipositing,' and that the males are 
stimulated by^ an odour, perhaps emanating* from a si’crdion 
expressed, at such times from the 'genital organs. As a female 
.Pswus qu€dnmaculatus was nearing t.!ie end of its pre-imaginal 
; eedysis, i.e.,, at a time when the abdomen was undergoing strai'U, 
mates in the same cage' and within. a distance of about an inch 
'.■were, powerfully effected, and. rushed excitedly to the ■ m<>ulti,ng 
■f€ma,le/ ..posturing around, 'climbing over, and' endeavouring, 'to 
" thrust . themselves beneath it., and one another.. , On b'ceoming free 
' from '.the nymphal skin, the female off; the ''males attempting 
to trace 'Mr, 'frequently p.assed' near.' her' without .detecting her 
presence, but were strongly attracted by her cast skin, in the 

• I havts p, aig, ante, a possible fijnetbu br the cormpanaiiig orgaiw h tl» female. 
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SPECIAL INDEX. 


[For the new genera, species, etc,, described s(‘e [ip. xv and xvi. [ 


COLEOPTERA, vmm 

Acalles turbatus 

Atjr'i t us , punc t urn » 2 

Wcf<>k>cha .sulculus 12 

Acrulia billata 129, 276 

Adimonia tanacetl LF.)' 

Agabus femoral is, nebulosiis, 157; 

undulatus 247 

Agonuiti thoreyi v, pudlum, 150; 

versuUvm' 247 

'Aleochara tristis u 

Amara bifrons, inlima, 247 ovata ■ 

■ V. adamantina 139 

Anacaena limbata v. ovata 157 

Ancyrophorus aureus 139 

Anisotoma badia 139 

Anomala aenea 139 


t'ACUi 

Antherophagus pallens, silaceiis ..... 151 

.'\iahicu.s angustatus 939 

Apbid^'Tta' obliteraia 152 

Apliodius granarius, 162; fividuK, 

234 ; pusillus 152 

Apion gyllenhali, 247 ; niarclucurn, 

12, 236; s«!rpyIlicola, 269; wal- 

■ toni 236 

Aleme.les paradoxus v. acuti'collis ... 45 

Atheta atomaria, cadaverina, 12; 


corvina, ii; incana, 15a; in- : 
optata, inquinula, 12 ;■ languicla, 
macrocera, malleus,, ir ; nudan- 
aria, nltidicolHs, 12 ; oblxta, 247 ; 
I)un'cticeps, i ,1, ; reperta, subsinu- 
xita, 12 ; tomlini, n ; valitla ....... 247 



vill 


TAUIi 

Aloituiritt aiialis, 151 


llaryrtoUiH mm-mts 

iieriaum, 3(50; amcm- 
ttiiit'i, lufuilatutiH J47 ; nititliilum, 

151): imHidipcnm * *49 ' 
Bmwiss aflinis * 157 

ittlrniiisHuruis *57 

B!i?clly« atrlcapiiliw^ 139; opacus^ 

{!i|S€aabilis 15* 

Brachy^oiiiUH (x'hiiiatys 15a 

Brydikisi tdwatiiiii 139, *51, *57 

Bytliiniw, biirrdli u 

CafiUH fucmda < 5 * 

Calathus fuscnis ^47 

Cakdera uHgkiCKsa 5 

CafoHoma inquiduir a76 

Carabus nitens, 140 ; motiilisi 171 

Cartodare fdiformis .*<.>3 

Casskla Kaaguliiosa 

CathormkKi*rus attaphUuh la 

Cercytm tristk * 151 

C«Hithorrhynchus . «:?uph('H‘blaf% la ; 

marglriatuB 139 

Choleva chry.sottielokl'ea 13(1 

Cihonigus sheppardi t5a 

■' Cis bkientatus' v... 15-1 

Coocinella lo-guttata ................... 104 

Co«lambus Impr^aisapunctatus, 139^ 

i6i,; 'maequa,Hs *39i' *57 

: Colon ' appeadkulatum 260 

Copelatus agiBs 157 1 

\Cortkafia lerraginea, lambiana ..... .u 

' Cfypbaliis aspemtus 235- 

.Crypticwi qaissquiliys .15a 


Cryptophagus! cdlark^ ' 139 ; fowlerq ' 
pallidua, valldui ..........m........... ' 12 

Cyotbkxlytn mtrgimdhit, , i3<|, i'5it ;■ 

ovalls ..MO. ........ ....... 

Cyphon ochraceui, 150 ; padi' t$t . 

atrkmpillui .....,..,..,...0..' 139 

Doronectas latus 157 

t ) i an 0 us -ccn'r ukiscens ' i$t 

Diglossa mtM’sa .......,..,.,.,.0.....,.,, 151 

Donacia vulgaris 

Dorcatoma dresdensis, *96; serra 

196 

Dryophilus pusillus 152 

Dryopa lurldus 247 

Dyschirius thoractcus 139 

Pytiscus circumdnctu«\.M..*M..MMM 275 

’Elater dlgrinus 235, 276 

Eaiemus M$trio n 


'FAtlE. .. 

lipurara august uia^ cirirla, 151 ; 

fustdcullb, lajolmjk'ia rp' '■ 

Bupk'ct.yH karstuni la 

.Fiilagtia siikata. 139. ib.i ; sulciifuh'^ '■ 

139 t thorarka 151; 

t.iasirtdcka polygmii 152 

(iyrinuH rlougiUtw, 157 ; rrtaririus* 

* 39 . * 57 ’» u'uuutus *57 ; urlupior 

* 39 » *57 

tiyrop.hai'na lucvIptMUiis 347 

iialiplus confirtis, I57» v. halfcw-Tt'k, 

103; fulviis, 157 t imiuaruktus* 

15*; t>blk|uus» uiiiiuix^ ■ var. 

bru vvru*a n us 276 . ' 

Halyda jH*gyi.iat,a 139..' 

ldapk)ckruH iwdttUw ua ^ 

HarpahiK'ftxureiis ........................ u ■ ’ 

Hdorham puuctatus 139, 157 

Mrd’opl'iorus aec|Uidb, 151 ; aftlnis,' 

157; grketis, 151; nanus, 234; 

pori’uluM ...MM ■ 157 

MMHH.kus Knmuus 27.6' 

Huptaularus sus * u 

lleteftk’orus uiaTginatus 152 

: Hatcirothops dbsimtijH 151': 

j Hlstar carboriarlus, mgkctus ........ '131"; 

I HomaHiini caesurn,,, larviusculumk 

'151; .salicis, 139; saptentrionis, ■ , 

; vik 139 . 

Homalota cauta, 139 ^ inhabilii,, la . d' 

kttdpcrs-. .....MM, ....... *39 

Hydraena britteni, 157: riparla, 1391 . ' 

157 I umimm 157 

l:fy«!rDhius hmlpm v. pirlerus 157 

Hydrtwhuis.angystatUi ..m.mmm 139, 157 
dyd'ruporus erytlirowfimlui, 

*57 4 'granular is, '*51 j tucognilus, ■ 
linratus, fmdaniifiiis, iumuiwn- , • 
Jus,- *57; obscuruii 157, *07'; "' ' 

■ pk*tu%: 157;; srptentrlonallsi 139,' 

. 1574 triitfs, 1374 utnbfosui, 139, ' 

157? VittUli',MMM.M..,M>..M.MMMM;l57 

Hy'drO'tliaist eiarglrtellai' 'loqt ab. 

devilki; ...mmm'mmm'.mm.mm*'. 104, -aoy 
Hygfotus g-lineatui ■ ''151 

Hypera nlgrirostris v. onunidis, v. 

stkrlini ...mm.. 'and' 

Ilybius aettFhwns, ubsrurus, 

subaeneus r'57' 

Lsbccobius alutiKYus, bipuuctatuH» 

nigricips 157 

tawopbllus obiiouruft *57' 



r^GK 

l.esteva fontioalis, heeri, ‘pubescens 129 

Leuc-oparyphus silphoides 15 * 

larnnobarls t“album 

Liodes'dubia, 151 ; stervocoryphe .... 260 
iJthochayLs cariipiius, 246; fusci- 
pennis, 245 ; nigriceps, 246 ; 
ochraeea, 244 ; sororcula, 245 ; 

vilis ■ »46 

Lithostygnus serripennis 14^ 

l.ongitarsus estolatus, 247 ; niger- 
rimus, 11 ; poweri, 12 ; succmeus 152 

Meckm obsoletus 12 

Megarthrus denticollis 15^ 

Meloe proscarabaeus v. cyaneus, 

152 ; rugosus, 89 ; violaceus 152 


Miarus degorsi 

■ 276 

Micrambe villosa 

H 7 

Mteropeplus poi’catus — , 


Monotonia pkipes, 15 1 

; quadri- 

dentata, spinicollis ... 


M ycet ophagtis atoniari us 


Mycetoporus longulus ... 

ISJ 

Myrmecofxira bnjvipes .. 


N(xa’t)phorus vespillo ..... 


Neuraphes plaid kons .... 



Noterus sparsus 

Kf /■vni /ir* f *'.1 *"•/ \ft fi ) c a 

H 7 

T I 

Odiina ptinoides 


Och th ebi’Us lej oHs i , u $ i , 

157 ; punc- 

tat us, 151, pygmaeus 

i 39 » 157 

Octotemnus, glabriculus . 



Oeypus brunnipes 139 

Oatholestes .murinus 151 

Orchesjia imdulata 27b 

Orthochaekis setigcr 152 

Oihius lacviusculus, inyrniecophilUH 151 
O'tiorrhynchus atroapt.w'UH^ 139 ; 

auropunctatiis, ovatus 152 

Oxypda. loditita,, n ; vicma 139 

,FacIiylopu« maritimus .................. 151 

.Faracymus aeneus, ,235 ; nigroaeneus 157 

Fhaleria cadaverina 139b 152 

Philonthua ■ intermedins, umbratilis,'’ ' 


'151 ; varians v, ''agilis 


Philydrus maritimus 


Phylan 'glbbus 

............ 152 

PhylMecta cavifrons 


Phyllopertha Iwticola ...... 


Fhyllotreta' 'exclamation is, 

nigripes 152 

Phytodec.ta pallida 


Pogbous' ' chalceu s 


Priobium ' ex'ca vatum ........ 



r»AGE 


Prionorypbon serricornis 10 1 

Proleirius ovalis 15 1 

Psylliodes alTmis, cuprea 152 

Ptarostiduis cristatus 157 

Puilus .yuturaijs 151 

Pyrochroa coccinea 171 


Quedius funiatus, 151 ; himieralis, 

53 ; maurorufus, 15 1 ; nemo rails, 

99, 100; oblitaratus, 100 ; ocliri- 
ptmnis, n; scbatzmayri, 12, 

207; suturalis too 

Rhantus bislrialius, 157 ; grapii, 151 ; 

notatu.s 247 

Rhizophagus clt-iiressus, dispar, per- 

■'foratus 151 

Rybaxis longicornis v. nigropygialis 103 

Scirtes hemisphaericus 152 

Scydmaenus poweri, 12; tarsatus 151 

Sitones gristms, llneellus, 132, 206; 

suturalis 131,) 

Sphaeridiuin bipiistulatum v. mar- 
ginatum, scarabaeoides v. lima- 

tum .....v* tS* 

Sphaeriesles aeneus, caslanetus ...... 152 

Staphylimis fulvipes 171 

.Steiiidmus harwtK)di 186 

Stenus binotatus, cicindeloidcs, 151 ; 
crassus, 12; declaratua, 139; 
erkhsoni, 247 ; guttula, incras- 
. satus, 15 1 ; morio, 139 ; pallitarsis I5tt 


'radiinus pallipes 139 

Tadiyporus foroK'mis 139 

Tany.sphyrus lemnae 152 

Telephorus davilabris 139 

'relmatophilus typhae 151 

''Tetrapium gabridi .277 

'rrachypliloeus mynntHX)phiIuH, Oliv- 
ieri 12 

'rdchopteryx montandoni 12 

Trigonogenius glolwlus 12, 13,9 

'Prixagus dermestoides . 1 a 

'lychius mdiloti, ' 1,2 

■ Tych'us n Iger ' >.....151 

Xantholinus linearis, ' longiventris,"' ^ 

'148 ;'tri'colo,r 

’Zyras cognatus, . 247 ; fune.stus 1 1 


: ''collembola;. 

; ..Campodea fragilis, ■ 65:, 'p.lubboekl, 

■ '■ mlenertl''.......,,......,..,.*.. ............ 65 

■ Lepisma , aac'cbarina^ 15 



X 




Siaella mynnecophila 2^7 

Thcrmobia domestlca *5 


DIPTBRA. 

( rri’V of (A'Jibroaiclae, o; uf nuot- 
ing Was|>, i), 65.] 

CotUarinia trhici 

Culox pipions 57 

HydrelUa iiasturtii 

Leslodiplosis acaiithoidis, 75* 142 , 


146; achilleae, 74, 143, M4 ; 
alfmis, 74, *46, 147; apriniiki, 
75, 143; arm, 75^ 140, 147; 
frireni, 75, 143, 145; gatnmae» 
7 A 75; 75, J45; holor- 

obiao, 70* 75 ; liioracii, 75, i44t 
t45 ; liordoi^ 75, 145 ; jacoboao, 
75» H3i J 45 » lancft)latao» 75, 
145; uuicrorosae, 72, 75, 143; 
iniki, 74, 143, 145, 14b; muri- 
caiae, 75, 147 ; pini, 73, 75* 143, 
144; pLsi, 75, 143, 14b; plica- 
trlcis, 74, 144 ; pyi'i, 74, 142, 145 ; 
rosarum, 74, 142 ; solani, 75, 
144 ; tragopogonis, 75, 146 ; traili, 
74, 142; trifoHi, 74, 146, 147; 


viburni 7 S» ^43 

Phalacroeera replicata 187 

Sitodiplosis niosellana 194 

Vohicella tlavosculellaia 107 


■ HEMIPTERA. 

('Capsid Bugs, on Spucies of 'Ribes, 
tot|; speclos takon in Suffolk, 
218; in North WaloK, 63. ] 


Amphoropfmia digStaltsii 227 

Anomia, species «f, 80-83 ; campli- 
cata, 1 nd«'t\UUa 8a 

Aphis gossypii, lUmoisenMis, m,aidk, 

'■ nerii, 153 

Anuraphis ■, padi, .petherbridgei ' 227 

■Arctocorisa carinata, .germari ■ '.13 

Bery tus minor ujt) 

Cakx'orirf bipunctatus, 207 ; ochro- 

mdas .64 

Cerntnphis lataniae 153 

Choro.soma schillingi 64 

Corizus rufus 64 

Corixa dentipexs, 83, m, 158, 236; 

geoffroyi, 85 ; germari, panzen 64 
Dialeurodes chittcndenl 23S 


i'^AOK 


l>icyplu.is tjpilobii, orrans 236 

Eccritotarsus orchidcanun 272 

Kriococcus grccni, int''rniis, iusignis, 

3t ) ; pseud i nsign is 35 

Knopdtis festucac 30 

Krychnmeura parvula 201, 

biuptoryx .nbrotani, juelissac nf> 

Kxaon.’topus formirtaiettia 27, 30, 31 
(..iasirodcH abictis, ferruginous ....... 04 

(.ilaenocori.sa cavifrons, propinciua .. 13. 

Idioptorus brasiiionsis, 'ivt‘p!nt)h.:*pi<lis 153 
Locaniiun berberidis, etc., 23 ; hentis* 
phaericum, 22 ; triinsvit latum ... 24 

Le'pidosaphes gloveri 30 

Eichtensteinia viburni 30 

Loxaspis tniraridus 108 

laizulaspis dactylls, 24 ; frontalis, 

25; species of 27 

lagus pabulinus, pratensis ........... 237 

'Mttcrusiphutn campositac, 125 ; 

nigrocampanulao 224 

Myzus porsicae. 153, 227 

Neklos tipu la rills 64 

NotoiU'cta lutca, oic 35, 3b 

Orthozia uriicae 30 

Ortheziola vejdovski’i 30 

Parafairmairia gracilis 30 

Pheiiacoccu.s accris, 30 ; balteatus* 

20; interruplus, 3o;,nudu.s ai 

Pinnas-pis marchall 31 

Pseudococcus maritlmmi var. wab 

keri ai, 30 

Puivinaria psklli 34 

Icnihmifis biculor 272 

Toxoptcra auranilae 153 

Trionymus dactylls, 22, ,p>; piflvcr-* 

nrtu.s 30 

Rhizodcus decora} us 31 

.Rhopalosiphonlnus tubercailatiw' ' aab 


II'YMENDPTERA. . 

'Abl<-'phi.trtpu^ podugricus 14 

Andrena ffavipe^, fuivago, nfgriceps,' 

14 ; gvvynana • 10, 

Apantelcs brevicornls, 87; ' ptae- '■ 

■ ' ; potens, sericeus 88 

Arge . raetallica, ..,..,.......,,.,.,.414 

Blepharipus, ambiguus 5' 

Gfi'ceris ' arenariae, 14; inicrrupta,; 

Jnbiftta, tjuiiupudasctata, c)o ; 

■ rybyensis • , 9, 



XI 


I»AGK 


Cilissa leporina 14 

(!'lyt:<)chrysus cavifronw, chrysostomius 5 

Coelioxys veclis 14 

Colletes picistigiua * *4 

Grabro carbonarius 47, 

Cratichneumon palliditVons 7S 

Crossocorus elongatus, vicarius 5 

Da.sypoda hirtipes ; 14 

Doryctes gallicus, iniperator 187 

Epeolus nolatus 14 

Eunieiics coarctata H 

tialictus breviceps, etc., 14 ; cai- 
ceatiis, leucopLis, inalachurus, 

zonulus 10 

Harpactus liunidus »4 

Hylacus hyalinatus, etc 14 

ls(, linocerus lilicurnis, setihuirnis .... 278 

lyindenius albilabris 14 

Meg'achile centunriilaris, niarilimti 14 

Mellinus arveiisis 9, 64 

Metacrabro quadricinctus 5 

Ntiinada rulipes 14 

Ny.sson dimidialus rq 

Oxybelus unigluinis 14 

PhystKscekis clavipes 5, 14 

Poiripilu.s marginal us in 

Ibsannnocliares plurribeus, 7; viaticias 7 

Salius afTinis 10 

Sarapoda blmaculata 14 

Sphex sabulosa 44 

Thyreopus cribranus 14 

Xylunomus brachylabri.s 277 


LKPlDOrrERA, 

Ai'icialia immutata, virgvilaria 138 

Aiaajlq)ia granibeb 141^ 174; pyM* 

nnieana .174 

Aegeria Haviventris iK(> 

Allotlaus horsfiedcli 4b 

Argyrestbla , atinoriella, glabratella, 

172 ; 'Species ol, 'in Oxford, dis- 
trict ' 173 

BcKirmia cmctaria 138 

Borkhausenia fuscescens, pseudo- 

■V' spretella lyy 

Bucculatrix, 'sp'ccies of, in ■ Oxford . 

district 175 

,'Catopsilia eubiik! sennae,' statira 

statira' ' 125 

Cedestis farinatella, gysselcmidla ... 172 


PAGE 


Cerostoma caudeila 141 

Glu’.laria conscriptella 270 

Chrysdphanus dispar batavus, 1,57 ; 

plilaeas 277 

Cidaria pyraliata 138 


Cobajpliora adjiuictena, 4fS, 50 ; 
agraniella, 48 ; albidclla 32 ; 
albilarsella, alticolella, 78 ; ana- 
tipennella, 32 ; ariemisicobdla, 

7b; bicolorella, binderella, 271; 
caespilitiella, 47; cony/.ae, 76; 
glaucicolella, 47 ; laripennella, 

78 ; niaeniacella, yG ; paripen- 
nella, {>otentillae, 77; virninetella 271 
C'olias croceus, and \‘ar. iielii-c, 207, 


23(>, 27b ; ediisa 268 

Danaida plexippus 90 

Ib'pressaria auranticlla, 271 ; cap- 
rcolella, ptirpur<-!i, rotundclla .... 141 
Elnidiista nigrella, rufocinoi'ca, slab- 

ilella 141 

Endrosi.s lactdla 177 

Eucosma IVaetifasciana 140 

Eumichtis prob*a 138 

rK'lachia instabilella uG 

( iiyphipteryx riKdierielta, sidioeni- 

colella 252 

Gradlaria syringclla 141 

Hydroecia nictitans 138 

' Hypenodcjs costaestrigalis 138 

llyponoineuln cognatella 46 

IncLirvaria muscalella 141 

laaicoptera, species of, in Oxford 

district 174 

I.ibvthea carinenta earinenta 124 

i athocolletis geniculclla, '12; mcs- 
saniella, i, 14'! ; oxyacanthae ... 141 

^..it'^K■>pha^e soeia '138 

ladlta b'rduuillella, 177; sepium ... 178 

l-yonctia ckrkdla 174 

Mamcstra trifolii 13H 

' Mornpha mis'cella 141 


Monopi.s ' fcrrugirKilla, ' '176; rusti- 

■ ■ cella, 17(5, 177; wcavcrdla 176 

Narycia rnarginepunctcna, inelandia 1 78 
Nepticula aencofasciella, 222 ; agri- 

moniae, 222, 223 ; albifascidla, ' ' 

■ 24B ; arcuatolla, 222 ; argyropeza, 

248, 250; assimikdia,' 219; atri- 
capitella, 2; atucuparlae, 221 ■; 
aurella, t, 221 ; centifolidla, 320 
fragariella, 2324 ignobildla, 141/ 5' , 



t’A^'xE 

minusculi-jlla^' 106 ; nylaiidridia, 
ioCi, ^21 ; oxyarantlitdla pomolla, 

3; puterii, 106; »::reila» 63 * w() ; 
sorbi, 220; spinosisHimac, 105; 
NpltaKlidissirnidlii, 22 J ; sulibbu'*' 
amtli'lla, 24K ; subiaivora, i : 
irhnacylt'I!u, 214; jspwit^s of, on 
Qut'rcy.s j, 4 ; sfK'i'ioH ol, on 


Rcwa, 106; !Sp«^ii,'H of 

Noclua brunnea, castaoca var. 

lecta, rubi 

Xomopldla nociurila ...... 1H7, 

Nudaria nuindana 

Cklystaihoiiueiaa birdrtlu 

Ocnerostoni a pi rii a rir ! la 

223, 

nag- 



207, 230 

...... 177 

...... 174 

\w/^. ill It ^i4 LI i 1 li L |i.i V 


Opostega crrpusculrlla, salacialla .. 174 

Ornix aiigllcella 


Ortholltha limit ata 

.13K 

ramytio regiana, 

...... 0<) 

Pancalia Iruwenhorkrlla 

• *-p 

Parizoma alchennllata 

«.i8 I 

Peronca aspersana, 46 ; shcpherdana 45 : 

Pbthorlmaea acutninaiidla ..... 


Phyllocnistis saligry.g 175; Muffus* 

Ola, tremulella 


PluOa gamma 

187, 235 

Potvgonia c-album 


Psori'Coptia'a gibkisdla 


P,»eucioterpna pridnata 

r?h 

PsramriH jdalama, cardni 


187, 207, 

23t>i ‘7; 

Pyrausta ro^piialiK 

....... 140 

Rivula waicralis 



Eadna irnrl}roha 

...a.. l-\H 

Scythrnpia rrai.ogj’ka .......... 


Sdulfi i«|»lUit.armi 1 

1H7, 277 


Solmobhi IkbnnH^a if; 

S wamint'rdmnk au /u*Un, coinbinrlja 1 73 
'rahu'poria pM'udobombyoalk 177 

'I‘<‘ifhob}a vrrhu*‘Hla 271 

TliaunuUopof'ii puyocimtpa 3* 

Tliani fininUn 

TuH'a, of, in Oxford dl$trkt:» ■ 

170, 177; llavasmUotby «tc. ift 

Tinaola bisOIinlla iy6' 

Trichophaga tnpetielbt 


Vaiwwsn io an; 

XrmthorrlK# Hochda 13S 

Zanclognathn tarMipr^nnalb ■i:3H 

Xollaria hoparbdln lyj 


ODONA'fA. 


Acisouia pam»r|Kddi’t»^ a,^Ciil«|iln>tilc's iiij 
Aoi^dina . cyaiw*i'i» 255; nilxin, iiio ; 


juiKea 


.WtbkdhrmtH palmdrk ........... 


Agriorai’mt!^ i'orr. i|ia t a 

lit 

Agrion bastidatutn, lindrni. 


purlia 

7b, i55 

Anax ■imikaaior .................. 


Urarkylfmmix IritroKlIcta 

14.1 

C a lopi ary x h af “moriiioidal i s , 

i 


f.|dnncJnnjs» 78, 255 ; virgo, 7H ; 

x.mjhoi^wiin 23*1 

Ceragrum giabruni 121 

CludcoHfephtn c<nrmaf,ii 123 

C<„»rdnl i« in:* naa 235 

Crocotlannk nrvilir,i«‘n» uj* ifto ; 

w,mguiiiok*iurt 123 

Diplacodort k?b.'bvri:i lij 

ICnfjlIagtna fyai, liigoru n» 

Gornphus vnlgatk^imws 
Haiii'oih'OintH «*nn'i?'run**n-««'> 121 

I M'linura Organs 7H, 253 

virc'Os '' 

.Lcut.'orrhinia tiiibiii 

Lilxdkgo curtit, di»|:»i:n'", riE'fiiiiiiii'* ui/l 

l/ibeUida depressig jli^ 25*1 ; I'lih'ii ' 

Mesiocnt^mis slnguliifis 1 mi 

Noophya nitherfoHi ui 

Olpoga'^l.rrt higubrin 12.3 

OnydwgoniphuN foridpaiu*^ 253 

<")nhr-'tnmi afriiainuni, int:.,, lai ; 

tdhiHiylung hniminiin, *!5#t 5 ran* 
rrlliuum* 233 ; rmiii* 

duium lai 

Ibdpoplrnnii Imdit 

rm'HaItt ii| 

irkll|:i#!rtfiiii .....0.,..,....,,...,,,. lift 
Piinyrnrriib |irrutlpo^ 781 ;i53 

f^srudiigrliiti 


rum^ mrliiiileP'rtnn mo 

PyrrboHontn mirilym 253 

Rhyculrnnk not Ida mj 

Sitpho, ciliMa* ork'lmUra 120 


ScitimWdhfnra idpi^»drK, 21171 nix’- 
. ■■■ika, 255; f1;ivoinyc4ilitid, 234$ 


metiilkai 

S3*mpt^-im fwHia 433 

Sympetrum fonwoknidirk 235, /5I1 j 


itirrldlanalo, |rdi‘«ioiU«iiy{n, huh*' 
guirtamg j|k| »»triolittiittf . ,m.m. afut 
Tt^trat|«!ml» mnwttdiwk i4i 

tihftriiwark eguivoada pkt« ♦.mm, 123 



PACK 

I'rithemis arteriosa, dichroa, donald- 

soni, basitincta, nuptialis 123 

Umma mesostigma, longistigma X19 

ORTHOPTERA. 

Anacridium moestum, melanorhodon 56 
Orthacanthacris humilicrus 55 

PROTURA. 

[British species of, 114, 115.] 
Acerentomon agrorum, 114; metar- 
hinus, mici'orhinus, 113; pinus, 


114; species of 230 

Eosentomon germanicum, transi- 

torum, 231 ; ribagei 230 

Protapteron indiciim 232 


PSOCOPTERA. 

Amphigeronlia bifasciata, 15 ; kolbei 265 


Atropos diviiiatoria x8o 

Bertkauia lucifuga 216, 265 

Caecilius flavipes, obsoletus, 15; 
(lavidius, kolbei, 212, 267; fusco- 

ptcru.s, 266 ; sp., nymph of 137 

Clothilla pulsatoria ^^3 

■Dorypteryx. albicans 137 

Ectopswus briggsi 15, 212, 265 

Klip.socu.s hyalmu.s, 15, 263 ; west" 

woodi 15, 21 1, 266 

Graphopsocus cruciatus 15, 213, 239, 266 

Hyperetes guestfalicuH 185, 266. 

Lepklilia kcllogi 261 

Lepinotus inquilinus 182, 264 

J.eptodena fuscicepK 217 

IJchenomima sumat.rana ' 265 

Li;p‘0®celj» 'bakeri, .133 ; bicolor, div- 

inaroriiis, 266 

Mesopsocus, unipimctatu.s , 15, 211, 239 

.Myopso-cus novaezelandiae ..'265 

Nanopsocus oceanictis ............ 133, 134 

Nymphopsocus destructor ...... 21 1, 266 

Ocellatoria gravinympha^ ,.,■212 

Pachy troctes brimiieus ....,,,...134 

'Peripsocus phaeopterus J5 

;Pbilotarsus flaviceps 266' 

Pseudopsoous rostocki 216, 261' 


xni 

PACiE 

P.socus bifasciatus, etc,, 215 ; critri- 
cola, 216 ; fasciatus, 267 ; longi- 
cornis, 23<), 267 ; quadrimacu- 


latus, 263; sexpunctatus 15, 211 

Pterodela pedicularia 211, 217, 26b 

P t eroxan i u m .sq u am os u m 267 

Reuterella helvi macula ... 185, 2ri, 263 
Stenopsocius immaculatus, 15, 211, 

266; stigmaticus 213, 266 

Trichopsociis clalii 213, 266 

Troctes pulsatorius j8o 


THYSANOPTKRA. 

Anaphothrips tumlcola 99 

Aptenothrips rufus 194 

Archaeolothrips font is 204 

Baliothrip.s exilis 94, 154 

Chirothrips manicatus, 189; mol- 

estus, similis 192 

Cranothrips poultoni 20(1 

r)e.smothrips australis, 204 ; tenui- 

cornis, 205 ; .species of 205 

Euchaetatothrips krbli 155 

Hoplandrothrips ellisi 156 


Limothrips cerealium, (>5, 193 ; den- 
ticornis, 196 ; incertis, 94 ; minor 

94 ^ 195 

Odontothrips anthyllidis, 94, 96 ; 
cytisi, 38 ; edentulus, 96 ; igno- 
bilis, 45 ; inermis, 94,95 ; loti, 

44, 96 ; meridionalis, 42, 97 ; 
mutabilis, 44, 97 ; phak 5 ratu.s, 

uHcls ■ 37 

Oxythrips aj'Ugae var. bicolor, brovi- 
stylis, 169; flavus, halidayi, ul- 
mifoliorum, virgJnalis, i6o ; quer- ■ 

•cicola 98)' 163 

Phloeothrips coriaceus, 155, 156; 

immaois .....,..'94, 155 

■Physotbrips flavirs, 94 ; frE’i, 94* 98 ; 
inaequalia, 94, 98 ; montanus, 

■ trybomi 94, 98 

Rhipidothrips cinctus,, 205 ; kelly- 

anus 206 

■■Thrips albipes, 94, 131; aini, 94;''' 

■■ 'angustioeps, etc., 130 ; difficiHs, 

94 ; dorsalis, (>4, 153' ; frankeniae, 

94, T54; origan},..........,..,,..,,... 94 

Trichothrips^ amabilis, semkae'cus *•■'155 



ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH INSECT EAUNA HKOUfillT 
EOKWARD OR NOTICED IN THIS VOI^UMi':. 


Af'ikiii (Wri'itk.'l Ik'A^r, 

Aifi'uolcs piirndoxir^ vor, 

aWilki^llls Itk'DSHil. 


(‘abdcra hi', 


5 

Cassitlii Man|*pimo**a Siij'i'f, 



CcH'dttclla (C'alvial tjMTTrigyyHrji L. 

in,| 

I')cifcal oiiia tl r'l'sdoii'sb 



,, scrra 

... i7i, 

■i ip 

t'lalifilus confinis var. 



hallaTti UulUh k 


Ilvdrtahassa rnargiridla var. 



dcvillrl 

♦» 

lo-i 

Mianis dogorsi Ah, 



Oucdlus iiomoralis' Haiuli .... 
Kybaxb loiigicurnis vnf. 

• 

m 

nigropygialiH 

lAu'rai. 

1 

■ COI.LEMBOI.A. 



SInella myrmiicophila Rimi, 


H7- 


DIPTERA, 

Mydrdlia .niisturtii C&llln (n. sp,) 
,l.eHtCKiiplosi}i aciwitholdis 



Barne}! 

Tn 

• «P-)75. 

14-!, 

144 

M 

ochillcaci ,, 

( 

TT 

) 74. 

HAf 

144 

O 

affinis ' ,, 

1 

O 

) 74. 

146, 

147 

f» 

aprimikl ■ ' ,, 

( 

»» 

) 

75> 

*43 

O' 

cirsii ,, 

( 

*t 

)75. 

146,. 

147 

n 

gammac 

( 

tt 

) 

7^t 

73' 

i» 

hottwhiiw* 

( 

o 

) 

■ 7«>» 

75 

o 

hbracii 

( 

o 

)75. 

1441* 

A 45 

,o 

iKn'doi »» 

( 

»T 

) 

75. 

*45 

o 

jacohoiu* 

( 

■ 1 T 

)75. 

Hh 

MS 

n 

huK'Dolaiac ,, 

( 

>T 

) . 

7S* 

■■‘45 

o 

inacrofosao ,, 

( 

»* 

)7*. 

75*: 

‘43 

H 

niiki 

( 

IT 

) 






74, 

. '4:5. 

H5. 

146 

; ' » », 

'"inu'rka'tac ,, 

( 

T? 

) 

■ 75t. 

‘47 


'pint"',"''/ », 

( 

♦ T 

) 






73. 75. 

H3t 

144 

n 

pisi ,, 

( 

s > 

)75. 

143* 

146 

ti 

plica trie is ,, 

( 

t » 

) 

74* 

‘44 

i» 

pyri 

{ 

,T 

) 74. 

142, 

■‘45' 

i» 

rosarum ,, 

( 


) 

74* 

.142 

IT 

solani ,, 

. ( 


) 

'7St 

.■■|44- 

1» 

tra^opogofiis ,, 

. ( 

If 

) 

75»" 

146 


r'Ata'; 




,, Diaili fla nil’ll fri. p) 

74 ' ‘'H 

irifolii ,* 1 ,, 174, 

i.p., i ,)7 

,, vdairtil ,, 1 ,, :i 

75 * ‘43 

IlIvMIPTKRA, 


AiJipliorophora digit idisii Tlk^filhthl 


sp.|' bn 

Anoniia €«:Hii|dirata lulwunln f 

.» "1 Ho 

,, lrkiDrii;aa ,, f 

M } So 

Any f aphf N pii liDrbridgei, 


Thenhahi f 

M ) «7 

('"orixa df*tyi|,w’N f'htnns, 

...... K5 

1 .lialcyrodcN idrutaiDkaii Ltifiu.* 


(a. Hp.) 22 K 

iM.aaroi{>|ni.s formicot tcola Sew,\let.ul 27 

f iu;^uIaspiHdacrylis Gteen fa, 

*.[>•1 J4 

froDiali?4 ,, 1 

*> ) ' '■At 

M'acrOHiphy in ri Igr* »raHi|:i»myLT<' 


Thi’tfhiihl I 

■} 224 

.PheipicoccuN halti‘aui« (*m*N ( 

i» 1 •?<■» 

Pmnaspm marchati C'arkrri’lf .. 


I’ulvirtai'ia pshlii Mfukell ....... 

24 

'iV-nthocoris bicolor Saitl ftiiirn- 

tiurotri 


‘IVionymus darivlis 


R la ipa losiplio » i n ti s 1 u hori ■ y 1 a t iits 


TkfHiImki (it, 

Sp.) 324* 

HYMENOPTKRA. 


ApantfdDM brovicornls . 11 ’ ywiwl 

... 0 . " S 7 

Arga miAalUda lil. 

' 14 ' 

Hyrycti!^ gidlkiiM Hehihard 


X_vlynnmy?i l>rm*hvlalH is Kk ... 

^77 

I.KIMDOI'TKRA, 


■ Map'tmuia albifawdcdla f/cni 



spinosiwsiftDiD llki/aw 

, {ri. sp.) fD5> 
subarl vera Sit, , ■ « 


PROTUkA, 

AcdirmtcMHOft agroriirW' Wmmwdey' 

{n. sp.) i Dif 

H pirtUH ,, f n ) H | 

rnDtai'lilHUN { »♦ ) 



'TIIVSANf'H''TrEA. 


ll;slifitlifi|'w rxilh |fv> I 

IJmciiftri|i.^ ,, C ,, I *>4 | 

' itiiitor *, I M I «M i 
i:kliJiift»fhri|:}H JuitliyllirlK | I | 

tyibi Mmiam f | 38 j 

liagmtU f ,, r *'I4 i 

Ckyllirtps fl;ivy.:'% Mmismi ( », ■ ) .iCwi j 

Pfilcw-ollirifTs ttttiiti'ink Ihigmtil «>| -i 


^'iwm fit. if'i-'l f4 

„ Irlyi lyi 

I ft *i,| 

,» mMttliyys*-' K/^nrv f|| 

,, ink«»ir CH 

iEhi|W‘H f|,| 

«lfit th*rl fl 

,» flifUriiiii Pr, t>| 

dyf'^i'sIN Bfigmtli r-)4 

*, InuikfyiiiiP'' M r|;| 

.r»rlgiml Pf, #14 


LIST OF NEW GENEHA. SPECIES, etc. DESCRIBED 


IN THIS 

COUiOrTEEA, 


OEMEIIA. TACm 

Masukia DiWiro#'! 51 

SPECIiS. ' 


f ] a !i f>l U8 eonfinli v» lialb«?rt:i 

Bulk^ck, Ireland 103 
'Hydrolhasstt fttargirtf-Ila 

V. diwillei n It ^<>7 
I Jthocharis ciintingiienda Camerm, 

Singtipme^ N» Barneo ' '2*\(i 
,, Jacobi^oni Cameron 

,, Sumatra 246' 

LTmellifcr,, »» India 245 

perucitlata ,, 5. China 344 

Horclicia ,, Sumatra, 

Malay Penmmla 245 

,, iiniorf'dsi^ Cameron 

Timor, Singapore 246 
Manyriii farrugiryn Cameron, 

N, India 53 

pldpen „ ,, 52 

„■ , plymbea t, m 51 


DfPTERA. , 

I'lytlrallia ftfwturlil Collin, England 128 
or! i |‘4os » h a'ra n t liy i<l i h Barnes, 

. 'England, Ireland 75, 142, 146 
achillear- Barnes, 

England 143, 144 

Mnm ,t ; n 74>' H 7 

fipriffiiki n „ 75^ 143 

»t rfrsii „ H 75» H7 

„ gwnmiie' **. »» 75 


VOLUME. 

Lf'^todiploaiA Iit 4 :*,^r€>bia«f 

BarneSt England ■ 70», 75 
■■ »» hfefficii H ' , 75^ 144, 145 

hordel ' ,, 75, 144 

. jacobfita „ », , 75,, J43, 145 

M lancaolataa . ,, 75, 145 

. jnacroroKac; ,,Sc()tlmid 72, 75, 143 

», miki ,, 

Britain, Ireland 74, 143, 145^ 146 
,, itiuricataa Barnes, 


EngUmd ' ■ 75* 147' 


tt pnii », 

73t 75t H3t M4 

tt pbni ,, 

M ■ 75t 

plica trk'is . 

74tX44 

,1 pyn 

74» 142, 14s 

,, rosaruni ,, 

„ ■ 74, 142 

,, solanl ,, 

75, 144 

,, tragopogoni^,, 

»t 75t 

I, traili . 

. 74, 142 

,, trlfolU ,» 

,, 74, 146, 147 

,»'vibu'rai ,, 

75t If 43 

Volucclla navoscutellata 

Sack, E, India tay 

■ HEMTPTRRA. 


Amphorophora digitalisii 

Theobald, Britain 227' 
Anomiacomplicata Edward^s „ ' 80 

' , tridantata ,, So 

Anuraphis petherbridgei 

, T*heobaMy,,'\ 

Diidaurodes chittendeyil " /.airt|v.»» 23,8 



mm 

I iljii’lylk »» tf..| 

!V'|^lrr1■l^i|^flli!n ni||ri>f;yti|Wfu?lav 

Tht'tilhtkl M a ^4 

(irvm ,» *?i» 

HliCj|W»lt« 5 i|:ilif}rurH;m litknii'tth'M'iH 
Thf*nhM 


tnmxvrA. 

Clnhririim utsHifluluui 

Mmimi, FfemM CiiimHt t;»i 


PROTURA. 

Arf‘m'|fcii«isri i^groriiiii Wmn&rdfft 

Hfiimn 114 

♦ , j;>ii1iisi ,» ,1 n4 


PStK'Or’IKRA. ,, 

(Oip 

!iakt‘ri Peiiowiw, Mew 


■' llt’lii'itirs 

ir- 


i 

TirVSANOI^TPRA. 

Biiliothrip'S exitifi HcigrinHt llri'ldln 

154 

t>iiursryfhrl|m ,, 


,, eyiiHp Mioi'kitm ,, 


„ itieriiiis ihtgmiil 

95 

448)1 hrip?i iiivun ' Mmlxim „ 

i6e 

fliyntelirtpi llaviis ■ BagmtH ,, 

9H 

M ■ irwyt|«nHs ,, 

9H 

■ r,.ICiniR>PTFRA. 

Neptifiila HpifpwlMshniii* 

Briiam 

105 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Pill# , l,«-AViii«rtn-‘p88 ■Stem«'itiiritng l.iirviis fww |>|». i 26 «S|. 
», ll,>«-^Fr 0 hfomum pamula Boh. (Miii fip. 

,, iH.*-*Pcirtriilt of Jam-e8' Kdwarc:l«, FJv.S., .fwr |i* iyril* 


ERRATA. 

Page «a,| limi tiirmnb^itmri^^pf* Rig,* mml * Ihig/ ■ 

»i 34 , f*'. ■■«■■« ‘ ^ mill * , 

^ „ 3 -iMitto-tit, o.' * invrrtebrwtaM * tmui * vi?r!el)«tl:e!i.* 

*» ■# i, top, *, * humfmlin* will * nut umlis/ 

140, ,1 16 „ bottoti, * Scfir^omugli ’ riml 

„ ,, , 14 ■ It ■ , »|./ ■ n * Kkipworth ^ wml * ^*kipwith ^ 

,, n »».■ .h'.- m * ' rmd * m»^n%iatlmF "" "' 

141., -^mimlk* mid ' miu'dk/ 

I, '.. 1%, ■ ■!, "gi It, ■ t^i ■* tympani * mui ‘ fymipiuiiiP , 

4 ■ ' : I, ■■"■ I,-, *44 * f 0 mi * 44.,’' . 

,, Itna 7 , ,,.■ hotrom, »■ Vld^iiictnt ■’ ' rwel Mt 

LAi,, ■ h'. 4 !»■ '; rratl ' malitatkftn/ 

ft “ » »* *» ■■■>■♦ '* * rmd *8egmem/ 

^11 asa, „ 4 ,1 », ‘ June 3<8£ * mid * July 3i8tP 




